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ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 

'* The other harmony of prose." — Dry den, 

A YEAR or more ago it was reported, perhaps falsely^ that a 
great French writer, whose command of his own tongue 
was only equalled by his ignorance of the English language and 
literature, gave in some semi-public form his opinion of the dif- 
ference between French and English prose and verse. A perfect 
language, he opined, should show a noteworthy difference be- 
tween its style in prose and its style in verse : this difference 
existed in French and did not exist in English. I shall give no 
opinion as to the truth of this axiom in general, or as to its 
application to French. But it is not inappropriate to begin an 
essay on the subject of English prose style by obsen^g that, 
whatever may be its merits and defects, it is entirely different — 
different by the extent of the whole heaven of language — from 
English verse style. We have had writers, including some of 
genius, who have striven to make prose like verse : and we 
have had other writers, including some of genius, who have 
striven to make verse like prose. Both in so doing have shown 
themselves to be radically mistaken. The actual vocabulary of 
the best English style of different periods is indeed almost 
entirely common to verse and to prose, and it is perhaps this 
fact which induced the distinguished person above referred to, 

b 



m ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 

and otliers not much less distinguished, to make a mistake of 
confusion. The times when the mere dictionary of poetic style 
has been distinct from the mere dictionary of prosaic style (for 
there have been such) have not been those in which English 
literature was at its highest point But between the syntax, 
taking that word in its proper sense of the order of words, of 
prose and the s)Titax of verse ; between the rhythm of prose and 
the rh>thm of verse ; between the sentence- and clause-architec- 
ture of prose and the sentence- and clause-architecture of verse, 
there has been since English literature took a durable form in 
the sixteenth century at least as strongly marked a difference in 
English as in other languages. 

Good poets have usually been good writers of prose ; but 
in English more than in any other tongue the prose style 
of these writers has differed from their verse style. The French 
prose and the French verse of Victor Hugo are remarkably 
similar in all but the most arbitrary differences, and the same 
may be said, to a less extent, of the prose and the verse style 
of Goethe. But Shelley's prose and Shelle/s verse (to con- 
fine myself to examples taken from the present centur>') are 
radically different in all points of their style and verbal power ; 
and so are Coleridge's prose and Coleridge's verse. The 
same is eminently true of Shakspcre, and true to a very great 
extent of Milton. If it is less true of Dryden and of Pope (it is 
often true of Dr>'den to a great degree), that is exactly in virtue 
of the somewhat un-English influence which, though it benefited 
English prose not a little, worked upon both. In our own days 
prose style has become somewhat disarranged, but in the hands 
of those who haN-e any pretence to style at all, its merits and its 
defects are in great part clearly traceable to discernment on the 
one hand, to confusion on the other, of the separate and distinct 
aims and methods of the prose- writer and the poet 
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It should scarcely be necessary to say that no attempt is made 
in this essay to compile a manual of English prose-writing, or 
to lay down didactically the principles of the art The most ^ 
that can be done or that is aimed at is the discovery by a run- 
ning critical and historical conmientary on the illustrations which 
followy and on the course of English prose generally, what have 
been the successive characteristics of its style, what the aims 
of its writers, and what the amount of success that they have 
attained. There is nothing presumptuous in the attitude of the 
student, whatever there may be in the attitude of the teacher. 
Nearly ten years ago, at the suggestion of Mr. John Morley, I 
attempted in the Fortnightly Review a study of the chief 
characteristics of contemporary prose. Since then I have re- 
viewed many hundreds of new books, and have read again, or 
for the first time, many hundreds of old ones. I do not know 
that the two processes have altered my views much : they cer- 
tainly have not lessened my estimate of the difficulty of writing 
good prose, or of the merit of good prose when written. During 
these ten years considerable attention has undoubtedly been 

m 

given by English writers to style : I wish I could think that the 
result has been a distinct improvement in the quality of the pro- 
duct If the present object were a study of contemporary prose, 
much would have to be said on the growth of what I may call 
the Aniline style and the style of Marivaudage, the first dealing - '' 
in a gorgeous and glaring vocabulary, the second in unexpected ^ 
turns and twists of thought or phrase, in long-winded description 
of incident, and in finical analysis of motive. Unexpectedness, i< 
indeed, seems to be the chief aim of the practitioners of both, 
and it lays them perhaps open to the damaging question of 
Mr. Milestone in Headlong Hall, When we hear that a bar of 
music has '' veracity,'' that there is a finely-executed ^ passage" 
in a marble chinmey-piece, that someone is '* part of the con- 
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sdence of a nadoD,* that the ** andante* of a sonnet is specially 
BOtewQftfaiv the quest after the tmezpected has become suffi- 
dcndy endent. But these things are not directly our subject, 
though ve shall find other things remarkably like them in the 
history of the past. For there is nothing new in art except its 
be anties » and all the Guilts of French naturalism and English 
aesthetkism were doubtless perfectly wdl knovm to critics and 
admired by die uncritical in the days of HUpa and Shalum. 

For reasons obnoos enough, not the most or the least 
obvkxis being the ne c e ssi t y of beginning somewhere, we begin 
these ^wdmcns with the inventioQ of printii^ ; not of course 
denying the title of books written before Caxton set up his 
press to the tide of F.ngliA or of English prose, but simply 
fixing a term from whkh fiterary producdon has been volu- 
minoQS and uninterrupted in its volume- In the earlier 
examples^ howercr (up, it may be said, to LylyX the cha- 
racter of the passages, though often interesting and note- 
worthy, is scarc^y diaracteristic All the writers of this 
period are, if not actually, yet in a manner, translators. The 
work of Malory, charming as it is, and worthy to occupy the 
place of honour here giren to it, is notoriously an adaptation of 
Flrench originals. Latimer and Ascham, especially the former, 
in parts highly vernacular, are conversational where they are 
not classical 

It was not tiU the reign of Elizabeth was some way advanced 
that a definite effort on the part of writers to make an English 
prose style can be perceived. It took for the most part one of 
two directions. The first was vernacular in the main, but very 
A: strongly tinged with a peculiar form of preciousness, the origin 
of which has been traced to various sources, but which appears 
clearly enough in the French rhitoriqueurs of the fifteenth 
century, from whom it spread to Italy, Spain, and England. 
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This style, in port almost vulgar, in part an eslilo cutto of th« 
most quintessenced kind, is represeated here only by Lyiy. 
Bnt it is in bet common to all the Elizabethaii pamphleteers — 
Greene, Nash, Harvey, Dekker, Breton, and the rest. The 
vernacular in many of them descends even to vulgarity, and 
the cultivated in Lyiy frequently ascends to the incomprehen- 
sible. Few things are more curious than this miicture of 
corduroy and clinquant, of slang ^id learning, of street re- 
partees and elaborate coterie preciousnesses. On the other 
hand, the more sober writers were not less classical than 
their forerunners, though in the endeavour not merely to write 
Latin sentences rendered into English, or English sentences 
that would translate with little alteration into Latin, they fell 
into new difEcullies. In all the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and 
Caroline writers, inelegancies and obscurities occur which mar 
be traced directly to the attempt to imitate the forms of a lan- 
guage possessed of regular inflections and strict syntax in a 
language almost destitute of grammar. Espiecially fatal is the 
attempt to imitate the Latin relative>and demonstrative pro- 
nouns, with ihrir strict agreement of gender, number, and case, 
and to render them in usage and meaning by the English words 
of all work who, wkkh, ke, they, and to copy the eratio obliqua 
in a tongue where the verbs for the most are indistinguishable 
whether used in obliqua or in recta. These attempts lie at the 
root of the faults which are found even in the succinct style of 
Hooker and Jonson, which turn almost to attractions in the 
quaint paragraph-heaps of the Anatomy of Mtlanckoly, which 
inar many of the finest passages of Milton and Taylor, and 
which in Clarendon perhaps reach their climax. The abuse of 
conjunctions — which is also noticeable in most of the writers of 
this period, and which leads them, apparentiy out of mere wan- 
toaoes*, to prefer a single sentence jointed and rejointed, paren- 
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thesised and postscripted, till it does the duty of a paragraph, to 
a succession of orderly sentences each containing the expres- 
sion of a simple or moderately complex thought — is not chaise- 
able quite so fairly on imitation of the classics. But it has 
something to do with this, or rather it has much to do with the 
absence of any model except the classics. Most of these writers 
had a great deal to say, and they were as much in want of 
models as of deterrent examples in regard to the manner of 
saying it The feeling seems still to have prevailed, that if a 
man aimed at literary elegance and precision he should write in 
Latin, that English might be a convenient vehicle of matter, but 
was scarcely susceptible of form, that the audience was ex 
hypothesi incult, uncritical, exoteric, and neither required nor 
could understand refinements of phrase. 

I have more than once seen this view of the matter treated 
with scorn or horror, or both, as if those who take it thought 
little of the beauty of seventeenth century prose before the* 
Restoration. This treatment does not appear very intelligent. 
The business of the critic is to deal with and to explain the 
facts, and all the focts. It is the fact, no doubt, that detached 
phrases, sentences, even long passages of Milton, of Taylor, of 
Browne, equal if they do not excel in beauty anything that 
English prose has since produced. It is the fact that Clarendon 
is unmatched for moral portrait painting to this day ; that phrase 
after phrase of Hobbes has the ring and the weight and the 
sharp outline of a bronze coin ; that Bacon is often as glorious 
without as within. But it is, at the same time, and not less often, 
the fact that Clarendon gets himself into involutions through 
which no breath will last, and which cannot be solved by any 
kind effort of repunctuation ; that Milton's sentences, beginning 
magnificently, often end in mere tameness, sometimes in mere 
discord ; that all the authors (^ the period abound in what look 
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like wilful and gratuitous obscurities, cacophonies, breaches of 
sense and granunar and rhythm. To anyone who considers 
the matter in any way critically, and not in the attitude of mind 
which shouts ^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians^' by the space 
of as many hours as may be, it is perfectly evident that these 
great men, these great masters, were not thoroughly masters of 
their instrument ; that their touch, for all its magic in its happier 
moments, was not certain; that they groped, and sometimes 
stumbled in their walk. When Browne begins the famous 
descant, ^ Now since these dead bones ; " when Hobbes gathers 
up himian vice and labels it unconcernedly as ^* either an effect of 
power or a cause of pleasure ;" when Milton pours forth any one 
of the scores of masterpieces to be found here and there in his 
prose work, let us hold our tongues and simply admire. But it 
is a merely irrational admiration which refuses to recognize that 
Browne's antithesis is occasionally an anticlimax and his turn 
of words occasionally puerile ; that Milton's sentences constantly 
descend from the mulierformosa to the piscis; and that Hobbes, 
after the very phrase above quoted, spoils its effect as style by 
a clumsy repetition of nearly but not quite the same form of 
words, after a fashion which few writers possessing a tithe of 
Hobbes's genius would have imitated in the eighteenth century. 
It is still more irrational to deny that most of this great group 
of writers occasionally make what are neither more nor less than 
*' faults of English," grammatical blunders which actually vitiate 
their sense. Let us admire Alexander by all means, but let us 
not try to make out that Alexander's wry neck is worthy of an 
Apollo or an Antinous. 

Among the chief reasons for this slowness on the part even of 
great writers in recognizing the more obvious requirements of 
English prose style, not the least perhaps may be found in the 
fact that English writers had no opportunity of comparison in ^ 
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modem tongues. German literature was not, and Spanish and 
Italian, which had been cultivated in England with some zeal, 
were too alien from English in all linguistic points to be of 
much service. The Restoration introduced the study and com- 
parison of a language which, though still alien from English, 
was far less removed from it than the other Romance tongues, 
and which had already gone through its own reforming process 
with sigpial success. On the other hand, the period of original 
and copious thought ceased in England for a time, and men, 
having less to say, became more careful in saying it The age 
of English prose which opens with Dryden and Tillotson (the 
former being really entitled to almost the sole credit of opening 
it, while Tillotson has enjoyed his reputation as a stylist and 
still more as an originator of style at a very easy rate) produced, 
with the exception of Swift and Dryden himself, no writer equal 
in genius to those of the age before it, but the talent of the 
writers that it did produce was infinitely better furnished with 
command of its weapons, and before the period itself had 
ceased English prose as an instrument may be said to have 
been perfected. Even in Dryden, though not very often, and 
in his followers Temple and Halifax occasionally, there appear 
examples of the old slovenlinesses ; but in the writers of the 
Queen Anne school these entirely disappear. To the present 
day, though their vocabulary may have in places become slightly 
antiquated, and their phrase, especially in conversational pas- 
sages, may include forms which have gone out of fashion, there 
is hardly anything in the structure of their clauses, their sen- 
tences, or their paragraphs, which is in any way obsolete. 

The blemishes, indeed, which had to some extent disfigured 
earlier English prose, were merely of the kind that exists because 
no one has taken the trouble to clear it away. Given on the one 
side a certain conversational way of talking English, inaccurate 
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or rather licenticms as all conversational ways of speaking are, 
and on the other side a habit of writing exact and formal Latin, 
what had happened was what naturally would happen. Dryden 
himself who during the whole of his life was a constant critical 
student of lang^uage and style, may be said, if not to have 
accomplished the change single-handed, at any rate to have 
given examples of it at all its stages. He in criticism chiefly^ «> 
Temple in miscellaneous essay writing, and Halifax in the 
political pamphlet, left very little to be done, and the Queen Anne ^ 
men found their tools ready for them when they began to writer 
It is moreover very observable that this literary change, unlike 
many if not most other literary changes, had hardly anything 
that was pedantic about it. So fiaur was it from endeavouring to 
classicize English style, that most of its alterations were dis- 
tinctly directed towards freeing English from the too great ad- X 
mixture of Latin grammar and style. The vernacular influence, 
of which almost in its purity the early part of the period affords 
such an admirable example in Bunyan, while the later part 
ofiers one not much less admirable in Defoe, is scarcely less 
perceptible in all the three writers just mentioned, Dryden, 
Temple, and Halifax, and in their three great successors, Swift, 
Addison, and Steele. Addison classicizes the most of the six, \ 
but Addison's style cannot be called exotic. The ordinary 
English of the streets and the houses helped these men to j 
reform the long sentence, with its relatives and its conjunctions, ' 
dumsily borrowed from Latin, to reject inversions and involu- 
tions of phrase that had become bewildering in the absence of 
the clue of inflexional sounds, to avoid attempts at oratio 
oHiqua for which the syntax of the language is ill fitted, to be 
plain, straightforward, unadorned. It is true that in rejecting 
what they thought, in many instances rightly, to be barbarisms, 
they to a great extent lost the secret of a splendour which had 
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bf no mean* cxcl^«iv«jty «r oft«n barbaric. They were 
TtDBvmlled in vi|^Hl^ ikh easily to be beaten in sober grace^ 
^tOnadantly capable <4 wit« but as a rale they lacked magnifi- 
<oe&oe, and prose was with them emphatically a sermo pedestris, 
£scept in survivors of the older school, it is difficult to find 
ifi post-Restoration prose an impassioned passage. When the 
»ea of the time wished to be impassioned they thought it 
yraper to drop into poetry. South's satire on the " fringes of 
North-star^ aivd other Taylorisms expresses their attitude 

happily, tt is hardly an accident that Dryden's subjects, 
ipable though the writer was of giving literary expression to 

form of thought and feeling, never in prose lead him to the 
ittditing of anything exalted ; that Temple gives a half sarcastic 
torn to the brief but exquisite passage on life which doses his 
essay on poetry ; that Addison's renowned homilies on death 
and tombs and a future life have rather an unrivalled decency, 
a propriety that is quintessential, than solemnity in the higher 
sense of the term. The lack of ornament in the prose of this 
period is never perhaps more clearly shown than in the style of 
Locke, which, though not often absolutely incorrect, is to me, I 
frankly own, a disgusting style, bald, dull, plebeian, giving indeed 
the author's meaning, but giving it ungraced with any due appa- 
ratus or ministry. The defects, however, were for the most part 
negative. The writers of this time, at least the greater of them, 
spoilt nothing that they touched, and for the most part omitted 
to touch subjects for which their style was not suited. The 
order, lucidity, and proportion of Dryden's criticism, the ease 
and well-bred loquacity of Temple and the essayists, the 
mild or rough polemic of Halifax and Bentley, the incom-. 
parable ironic handling of Swift, the narrative and pictorial 
faculty, so sober and yet so vivid, of Bunyan and Defoe, are 
never likely to be surpassed in English literature. The genera- 
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tion which equals the least of them may be proud of its feat. 
This period, moreover, it must never be forgotten, was not 
merely a great period in itself as regarded production, but the 
schoolmaster of all periods to follow. It settled what the form,^ 
the technical form, of English prose was to be, and settled it( 
once for all. 

It is not usual to think or speak of the eighteenth century as 
reactionary, and yet, in regard to its prose style, it to some 
extent deserves this title. The peculiarities of this prose, the 
most fieimous names among whose practitioners are Johnson and 
Gibbon, exhibit a decided reaction against the plainness and r 

vernacular energy which, as has been said, characterized writers 
from Dryden to Swift Lord Chesterfield's well-known denun- 
ciation of proverbial phrases in speaking and writing, and the 
Latinisms of the extreme Johnsonian style, may seem to have 
but little to do with each other, but they express in different 
ways the revolt of the fine gentleman and the revolt of the 
scholar against the simplicity and homeliness of the style which 
had gone before. The men of 1660- 1720 had not been afraid of 
Latinisms, but they had not sought them : the ampulla it ses" 
quipedalia verba of Johnson at his worst were by no means 
peculiar to himself, but may be found alike in the prose and the 
verse of writers over whom he exercised little or no influence. 
The altered style, however, in the hands of capable men became 
somewhat more suitable for the dignified branches of sustained^ 
prose-writing. We shall never have a greater historian in style 
as well as in matter than Gibbon ; in style at least we have not 
beaten Hume, though there has been more than a century to do 
it in. Berkeley belongs mainly to the latest school of seven- 
teenth century writers, to the Queen Anne men, but partly also 
to the eighteenth century proper; and he, again with Hume as 
a second, is as unlikely to be surpassed in mastery of philoso- 
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phical style as Gibbon and Hume are unlikely to be surpassed 
in the style of history. Nor were there wanting tendencies and 
influences which counteracted to a great extent the striving at 
elaboration and dignity. The chief of these was the growth of 
the novel This not only is in itself a kind unfriendly to the 
pompous style, but happened to attract to its practice the great 
genius of Fielding, which was from nothing so averse as from 
everything that had the semblance or the reality of pretension, 
pedantry, or conceit. Among the noteworthy writers of the 
time, hot a few stand apart from its general tendencies, and 
others exhibit only part of those tendencies. The homely and 
yet graceful narrative of the author of Peter Wilkins derives 
evidently from Defoe ; the comm^age of the letters of Walpole, 
Gray, and others, is an attempt partly to imitate French models, 
partly to reproduce the actual talk of society ; Sterne's delibe- 
rate eccentricity is an adaptation, as genius of course adapts, of 
Rabelais and Burton, while the curious and inimitable badness 
of the great Bishop Butler's form is evidently due, not like 
Locke's, to carelessness and contempt of good literary manners, 
but to some strange idiosyncrasy of defect. On the whole, 
however, the century not merely added immortal examples to 
English prose, but contributed not a little to the further per- 
fecting of the general instrument A novelist like Fielding, a 
historian like Gibbon, a philosopher like Hume, an orator and 
publicist like Burke, could not write without adding to the capa- 
cities of prose in the hands of others as well as to its perfor- 
mances in their own. They gave a further extension to the 
system of modulating sentences and clauses with a definite 
regard to harmony. Although there may be too much monotony 
in his method, it seems unlikely that Gibbon will soon be sur* 
passed in the art of arranging the rhythm of a sentence of 
not inconsiderable length without ever neglecting co-ordination, ' 
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and, at the same time, without ever committing the mistake of i 

f 

exchanging the rhythm proper to prose for the metre which is ^ 
proper to poetry. Much the same may be said of Burke when 
he is at his best, while two earlier ornaments of the period, 
Bolingbroke and .Conyers Middleton, though their prose is less 
rhythmical, are scarcely less remarkable for a deliberate and 
systematic arrangement of the sentence within itself and of the ^' 
sentences in the paragraph. To enumerate separate particulars 
in which the eighteenth and late seventeenth centuries subjected 
English prose to laws would be rather appropriate to a manual 
of composition than to an essay like the present For instance, 
such details as the reform of punctuation, and especially the 
more frequent use of the fuU stop, as the avoidance of the 
homoeoteleuton, and if possible of the same word, unless used 
emphatically, in the same sentence, can be only very stmi- 
marily referred to. But imdoubtedly the matter of principal 
importance was the practice, which as a regular practice began 
with Dryden and was perfected in Gibbon, of balancing and -^ 
proportioning the sentence. Of course there are numerous or 
innumerable examples of exquisitely proportioned' sentences in 
Milton and his contemporaries, but that is not to the point. 
What is to the point is such a sentence as the following from the 
Areopagitica : — "But if his rear and flanks be not impaled, if his 
back-door be not secured by the rigid licenser but that a bold 
book may now and then issue forth and g^ive the assault to some 
of his old collections in their trenches, it will concern him then 
to keep waking, to stand in watch, to set good guards and 
sentinels about his received opinions, to walk the roimd and 
counter-round with his fellow-inspectors, fearing lest any of his 
flock be seduced, who then also would be better instructed^ better 
exercised and disciplined!* Here the sentence begins excel- 
lently, winds up the height to " trenches," and descends again 



in an oHitrhr and regular €ishion to ^seduced." There in 
s^oMi m sounds by all the laws of verbal architecture it should 
sto(K but the author has an afterthought, and he tacks on the 
words italicised, thereby ruining the balance of his phrase, and 
adding an unnecessary and disturbing epexegesis to his thought, 
^lad Mihon lived a hundred years later he would no more have 
coinnutted this merdy careless and inerudite fault than Gibbon 
would 

Like all rules of general character, the balancing of the sen- 
tence has of course its difficulties and its dangers. Carried out 
oix principles too uniform, or by means too obvious, it becomes 
monotonous and disgusting. It is a considerable encourage- 
n\ent to sonorous platitude, and (as satirists have sometimes 
amuted themselves by showing) it can easily be used to dis- 
^Ite and carry off the simply unmeaning. When Mrs. St 
Clair in Tkg IfUuritance uttered that famous sentence, ** Happy 
the country whose nobles are thus gifted with the power of 
retlecting kindred excellence, and of perpetuating national 
virtue on the broad basis of private friendship," she owed every- 
thing to the fact that she was bom after Dr. Jc^mson. Very 
large numbers of public speakers in and out of pulpits were, 
during the time that prose rhythm by means of balance was 
enforced or expected, in a similar case of indebtedness. But 
the amount of foolish speech and writing in the world has not 
appreciably lessened since every man became a law unto him- 
self in the matter of composition, and for my part I own, though 
it may be immoral, that I prefer a platitude which seems as if 
it might have some meaning, and at any rate sounds well 
as sound, to a platitude which is nakedly and cacophonously 
platitudinous or senseless. The Latinizing of the language was 
a greater evil by far, but one of no lasting continuance. No 
permanent harm came to English literature from Johnson's noted 
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second thought about vitality and putrefaction, or from Arm- 
strong's singular fancy (it is true this was in verse) for calling a 
cold bath a gelid cistern. The fashion rose, lived, died, as 
fashions do. But beauty looks only a little less beautiful in the 
ugliest fashion, and so the genius and talent of the eighteenth 
century showed themselves only to a httle less advantage 
because of their predilection for an exotic vocabulary. No 
harm was done, but much good, to the theory and practice of 
verbal architecture, and if inferior material was sometimes used. 
Time has long since dealt with each builder's work in his usual 
just and equal fashion. 

With the eighteenth century speaking generally — ^with Burke ' 
and Gibbon speaking particularly — what may be called the con- 
sciously or unconsciously formative period of English prose 
came to an end. In the hundred years that have since passed 
we have had not a few prose writers of great genius, many of 
extreme talent. But they have all eithe r deliberately innovated 
upon or obediently followed, or carefully neglected, the two 
great principles which were established between 1660 and 1760, 
I the principle, that is to say, which limited the meaning of a 
f sentence to a moderately complex thought in point of matter, 
f and that which admitted the necessity of balance and coherent 
structure in point of fonn. One attempt at the addition of a 
special kind of prose, an attempt frequently made but fore- 
doomed to £ulure, I shall have to notice, but only one. 

The great period of poetical production which began with the 
French Revolution and lasted till about 1830, saw also much 
prose of merit Coleridge, Southey, Shelley, are eminent exam- 
ples in both prose and verse, while Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, 
and others, come but little behind. Scott, the most voluminous 
of all except perhaps Southey in prose composition, occupies a 
rather peculiar position. The astonishing rapidity of his pro- 
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dnctkiA, jmd his defective education (good prose-writing is &r 
it>i«e a matter of scholarship than good verse-writingX may 
Hk^^ )uid a somewhat injurious influence on his style ; but this 
^^ )uis on the whole been rated much too low, and at its 
hC!«K :ks admirable English. The splendour, however, of the 
^wKOca! production of the later Georgian period in poetry no 
4m;>ii edUpsed its production in prose, and as a general rule 
^ito prase was rather even and excellent in general charac- 
4te^t$t»» than eminent or peculiar in special quality. The 
^MM sw>d sense which banished an artificial vocabulary from 
IpvNdiT achieved the banishing of it from prose. But except 
^^ II is always a little less stiff, and sometimes a little more 
nt^l^lisent, the best prose written by men of middle or advanced 
41^ when George the Third was dying does not dififer very 
)(^r«atly from the best prose written by men of middle or ad- 
>ruiced age when he came to the throne. The range of subjects, 
the tone of thought, might be altered, the style was very much 
the same ; in fact, there can be very little doubt that while 
the poets deliberately rebelled against their predecessors, the 
prose writers, who were often the same persons in another func- 
tion, deliberately followed, if they did not exactly imiute them. 
It was not until the end of this period of brilliant poetry that 
certain persons more or less deliberately set themselves to 
revolutionize English prose, as the poets for a full generation 
had been revolutionizing English verse. I say more or less 
deliberately, for the revived fashion of " numerous ** prose which 
one man of genius and one man of the greatest talent, Thomas 
de Quincey and John Wilson, proclaimed, which others seem to 
have adopted without much of set purpose, and which, owing 
especially to the great example of Mr. Ruskin, has enlisted so 
large a following, was in its origin partial and casual The in- 
ducers of this style have hardly had due honour or due dis- 
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honour, for what they have done is not small, whatever may be 
thought of its character. Indeed, at the present day, among a 
very large proportion of general readers, and among a certain 
number of critics, " style " appears to be understood in the sense 
of ornate and semi-metrical style. A work which is ''not re- 
markable for style" is a work which does not pile up the 
adjectives, which abstains from rhythm so pronounced and 
r^^ular that it ceases to be rhythm merely and becomes metre, 
which avoids rather than seeks the drawing of attention to 
originality of thought by singularity of expression, and which 
wocships no gods but proportion, clearness, closeness of ex- 
pression to idea, and (within the limits incident to prose) 
rhythmical arrangement To confess the truth, the public has 
so little prose of this latter quality put before it, and is so much 
accustomed to find that every writer whose style is a little 
above the school exercise, and his thought a little above plati- 
tude, aims at the distinction of prose-poet, that it has some 
excuse for its blunder. That it is a blunder I shall endeavour , 
to show a little later. For the present, it is sufficient to indicate 
the period of George the Fourth's reign as the beginning of the / 
flamboyant style in modem English prose. Besides the two 
persons just mentioned, whose writings were widely distributed 
in periodicals, three other great masters of prose, though not 
inclined to the same form of prose-poetry, did not a little to 
break down the tradition of English prose in which sobriety 
was the chief thing aimed at. These were Carlyle, with his 
Germanisms of phrase and his sacrifice (not at all German) 
of order to emphasis in arrangement ; Macaulay with his 
spasmodic clause and his endless fire of snapping antitheses ; 
and lastly, with not much influence on the general reader, but with 
much on the special writer, Landor, who together with much 
prose that is nearly perfect, gave the innovators the countenance 

c 
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of an occasional leaning to the florid and of a neo-classicism 
which was sometimes un-English. It is the nattire of man to 
select the worst parts of his models for imitation. 

Side by side with these great innovators there were no doubt 
many and very excellent practitioners of the older and shnpler 
style. Southey survived and Lockhart flourished as accom- 
plished examples of it in one great literary organ ; the in- 
fluence of Jeffrey was exerted rather vigorously than wisely to 
maintain it in another. Generally speaking, it was not admitted 
before 1850 that the best models for a young roan in prose could 
be any other than the chief ornaments of English literature 
from Swift and Addison to Gibbon and Burke. The examples 
of the great writers above mentioned, however, could not fail 
to have a gradual effect ; and, as time passed, more and more 
books came to be written in which one of two things was 
evident. The one was that the author bad tried to write a 
prose-poem as far as style was concerned, the other that he 
was absolutely without principles of style. I can still And no 
better instance of this literary antinomianism than I found ten 
years ago in Grote's history, where there is simply no style 
at all. The chief political speeches and the most popular 
philosophical works of the day supply examples of this anti- 
nomian eminence in other departments, although, as their 
authors are living, it may be impertinent to name them. Take 
Grote and compare him with Hume, Gibbon, or even Thirlwall ; 
take almost any chief speaker of either House and compare 
him with Burke or Canning or Lord Lyndhurst ; take almost 
any living philosopher and compare him with Berkeley, with 
Hiune, or even with Mill, and the difference is obvious at once. 
As history, as politics, as philosophy, the later examples may be 
excellent — ^no opinion on that point will be given here. But as 
examples of style they are not comparable with the earlier. 
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In the department of luxuriant ornament, the example of y 

Mr. Ruskin may be said to have rendered all other examples A 
comparativdy superfluous. From the date of the first ap- 
pearance of Modem Painters^ the prose-poetry style has more 
and more engrossed attention and imitation. It has invaded 
history, permeated novel writing, affected criticism so largely 
that those who resist it in that department are but a scattered 
remnant. It is unnecessary to quote instances, for the fact is 
very little likely to be gainsaid, and if it is gainsaid at all, 
will certainly not be gainsaid by any person who has frequent 
and copious examples of English style coming before him for 
criticism. 

At the same time the period of individualism has given rise, 
as a former period of something like individualism did in the 
seventeenth century, to some great and to many remarkable 
writers. Of these, so far as they have not been distinguished 
by an adherence to the ornate style, and so far arthey have not, 
with the disciples of literary incuria, let style go to the winds 
altogether, Mr. Carlyle was during all his later days the chief, 
and in not a few cases the model But he had seconds in the 
work, in many of whom literary genius to a great extent sup- 
plied the want of academic correctness. Thackeray, with some 
remarkable slovenlinesses (he is probably the last writer of the 
first eminence of whom the enemy " and which" has made a 
conquest), elaborated, rather it would seem by practice and 
natural genius, than in the carrying out of any theory, a style 
which for the lighter purposes of literattu-e has no rival in 
urbanity, flexibility, and width of range since Addison, and 
which has found the widest acceptance among men of letters. 
Dickens again, despite very great faults of bad taste and man- 
nerism, did not lack the qualities of a great writer. This is 
safficiently shown in the excellent storm passage in David 
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^wutiv^u wuiv>u ha\e beeu ^ul out because the admission of one 
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would require the admission of alL Philosophers of the second 
class are in the same case. The older novelists who are dead 
and the modem novelists who are dying cannot here be mum- 
mified, nor can anything but the faintest taste be g^ven of the 
vast mass of periodical literature which has been produced in 
these latter days. Except in regard to peculiarities which are 
exclusively the peculiarities of recent writers, and which there- 
fore fall out of the scheme, the main characteristics of English 
prose are, it is believed, here given in the work of their most 
distinguished representatives. Vixere fortes^ many of them, 
outside the lists of this or any similar undertaking. But they 
must, in Ae words of Wharton's sarcasm to Harle/s twelve 
peers, here applied with no sarcastic intent, ''speak through 
their foreman," or the foremen of their several classes. 

Thus then the course of English prose style presents, in little, 
the following picture. Beginning for the most part with trans- 
lations from Latin or French, with prose versions of verse 
writings, and with theological treatises aiming more at edifica- 
tion, and at the edification of the vulgar, than at style, it was not 
till after die invention of printing that it attempted perfection of 
form. But in its early strivings it was much hindered, first by 
the persistent attempt to make an uninflected do the duty of an 
inflected language, and secondly, by the curious Hood of con- 
ceits which accoihpanied, or helped, or were caused by the 
Spanish and Italian influences of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. In the latter period we find men of the 
greatest genius producing singularly uneven and blemished 
work, owing to the want of an accepted theory and practice of 
style ; each man writing as seemed good in his own eyes, and 
selecting not merely his vocabulary (as to that a great freedom, 
and rightly, has always prevailed in England), but his arrange- 
ment of clauses and sentences, and even to some extent his 
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y^yk'''.'-^ oA v.ii ii.^u vv v>^vuluY w I Iters lu^ La snuU and then 
iu »iv^k- uuinb^i* Vvxc Jvui]^ the Un titty years induced a re- 
^aiu ^^i ukwliMauXL-^uk th:a hju itt inost cases taken the form 
yiiUi^i oi A uvtilvvt sA iViuU aikI vHdcfflv style altc^tther, or of 
^iu lucicivA^vv oi ^ h^iihh oittJuiKated diction and a poetical 
k.uUcx vhAu ^vivw>a\c ih\ thia Ihc ^\<at ma*» of writers belong to 
lUo uiav ai\ i:»vvvik. iho >uuiUcr uuittber who take some pauns about 
lUv oAvl^iUi; va ihcu >cuVWv>^ ahiv»t entiiely to the second. 
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That this laboured and ornate manner will not last very long 
is highly probable, that it should last long would be out of 
keeping with experience. But it is not so certain that its dis- 
appearance will be followed by anything like a return to the 
simplicity of theory and practice in style which, while it left 
eighteenth-century and late seventeenth-century authors full 
room to display individual talents and peculiarities, still caused 
between them the same resemblance which exists in examples 
of an order of architecture or of a natural species. 

So much has been said about the balancing of the sentence, 
and the rhythm appropriate to prose and distinct from metre, 
that the reader may fairly claim to be informed somewhat more 
minutely of the writer's views on the subject They will have 
to be put to a certain extent scholastically, but the thing is 
really a scholastic question, and the impatience with '' iambs 
and pentameters,'' which Mr. Lowell (a spokesman far too good ^ ,^^ J 
for such a breed) condescended to express some forty years ago 
on behalf of the vulgar, is in reality the secret of much of the 
degradation of recent prose. In dealing with this subject I shall 
have to affront an old prejudice which has apparently become 
young again, the prejudice which deems terms of quantity in- 
applicable to the English and other modem languages. The 
truth is, that the metrical symbols and system of scansion which 
the genius of the Greeks invented, are applicable to all Euro- 
pean languages, though (and this is where the thoroughgoing 
defenders of accent against quantity make their blunder) the 
quantity of particular syllables is much more variable. In other 
words, there are far more common syllables in English and 
other modem languages than in Latin, or even in the language 
of those 

Qiiibus est nihil negatum 
£t qods " aWEs SrCs " licet sonare. 



vv.v<i. Sivcz:sj/ j^ffoss srrzs. 



\ Oz^xk m^khM hAv« tftii^lke^ heartily enough at die notion 
ilui '.kh^ a^t«iftMii\e s|MduKiCy ot ,-lnis made it unpossible to scan 
l:UK»e)i ■.«^«i^i>\ juHi so !kMiy aa £^ti5hman« ev«n though a 
v4n:> :;u^« uuuib^ff >>t s> ^6a(e«> >.Qoc by any means all) m his 
'aat»«uf^« .ac ciipaOte oi bi:iQ^ !ikkde long or short according to 
I AC >ca»v.ic ^H. .o^ ^»ii(«ff .uKi the exigeocits oc the verse^ AU 
^vou ^:i5»i3.h v^ia^;^ !f)Mu ih^ rudt^u baUad ot past cenoaries to 
:iK* ius»o4 ciai>M«ui» iuniKNuei^ oi Mr. 5winburae and Lord 
leiiii>M;;i, s >:i4pabMe vx l>e«ag OidHbiled in mecncaX fixm as 
^a4Ci .a c» rukUy :t tkk m .t^ loitiai Iaws» as that whkh governs 
Liic uiOjMAiv yH Hoi<*c« Off oi Ktutpkiea. Most bad English 
\\:ia^ u ca^^ ji Ivkvix^ its badness shown by the application 
iji ibc .vuuc icaii; In usii^ therefore longs and shorts, and the 
diviaiuua oi ctaasocAi uftetre from Kyrrhic to dochmiac, in order 
, to exhibit the characteristics of English prose riiythm and the 
'. ditiiefcuvCa which it exhibits from the metre which is verse 
ih>ihzii» 1 aiu luing disputed means deliberately and with the 
tiiile»t iuceiuion and readiness to defend them if required.^ 

1 take it that the characteristic of metre — that is to say, poetic i^^ 
rh>thui— is not only the recurrence of the same feet in the same 
line, but also the recurrence of corresponding and similar ar- 
r«u^;ea^nts of feet in different lines. The Gre^ chorus, and in 
a leikS degree the English pindaric, exhibit the first characteristic 
scantly, but they make up, in the one case by a rigid, and in the 
other by what ought to be a rigid, adherence to the second. 
In all other known forms of literary European verse, Greek, 
Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, German, both re- 
quirements are complied with in different measure or degree, 

> It ha» been pointed out to me, unce the following remarks were written, that I 
might have kheltereil my«elf under a right reverend precedent in the shape of some 
criticiMn of Hurd'k on Uie rhythmical peculiarities of Addison. I do so now all the 
mure wiUingly, that uu one who compares the two paM^ges will suspect me of mcrdy 
following the bishop. 
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from the cast-iron r^^ularity of the Latin alcaic to the wicje 
license of a Greek comic seaarius or an English anapaestic 
tetrameter. In blank verse or in couplets every verse is (certain 
equivalent values being once recognized) exactly equal to every 
other verse. In stanzas from the quatrain to the Spenserian the 
parallelism, if more intricate, is equally exact. 

Now the requirement of a perfect prose rhythm is that, while 
it admits of indication by quantity-marks, and even by divisions >/ 
into feet, the simplicity and equivalence of feet within the clause 
answering to the line are absent, and the exact correspondence 
of clause fat clause, that is to say, of line for line^ is absent also, 
and still more necessarily absent Let us take an example. I 
know no more perfect example of English prose rhythm than 
the famous verses of the last chapter of the Canticles in the 
Authorized Vernon ; I am not certain that I know any so paiect. 
Here they are arranged for die purpose of exhibition in clause- 
lines, quantified and divided into feet. 

S£t mS I Ss S seal | fip5n thine heflit ) Ss a seal | i!p8n thine arm | 
F9r l0ve | b strOog ] Ss deftth | /eAlSusjF | h crua | Ss thS grftve { 
Th2 coals th&e5f I are CQjUs I j(f fIrS I which h2th I S m&t ve I h&nSnt flame I 
MInf wSt&s t cann8t quCncfa lOve | neTthSr | cin the floods | drOwn It | 
if S man 1 shoiOdglve | SUthesQb | stance | Sf hbhoQse | lurlOve i ItihSuldOt^ tfrif 
becSntCmned. | 

I by no means give the quantification of this, or the dis- 
tribtttioa into lines and feet as final or impeccable, though I 
think it is, on the whole — as a good elocutionist would read the 
passage — accurate enough. But the disposition will, I think, 
be soffident to convince anyone who has an ear and a slight 
acquaintance with res metrica^ that here is a system of rhythm 
irreducible to poetic form. The movement of the whole is 
perfectly harmonious, exquisitely modulated, finally complete. 
But it is the harmony of perfectly modulated speech, not of 
song ; harmony, in short, but not melody, divisible into clauses, 
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but not into bars or staves, having parts which continue each 
other, but do not correspond to each other. A similar example 
may be found in the almost equally beautiful Charity passage 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and if the reader likes 
to see how the sense of rhythm flourishes in these days, he may 
compare that with the version which has been substituted for 
it by the persons called Revisers. But let us take an example 
of different kind and of less elaborate but still beautiful form, 
the already cited close of Sir William Temple's Essay on 
Poetry : — 

'< When all is done, human life is at the greatest and the best 
but like a froward child, that must be played with and humoured 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is 
over.'* 

Here the division is that which has been noted as the usual 
one in eighteenth century prose, an arsis (to alter the use of the 
word a little) as fsir as *' child,'' a level space of progress till 
*' asleep," and then a thesis, here unusually brief, but quite 
sufficient for the purpose. But here also the movement is quite 
different from that of poetry. Part of the centre clause, '' but 
like a froward child that must be played with," may indeed be 
twisted into something like a heroic, but there is nothing cor- 
responding to it earlier or later, and the twisting itself is violent 
and unnatural, for the clause or prose-line does not t>egin at 
" but," and does not end at " with." 

Here is yet another and longer passage, this time from Mr. 
Ruskin, who, though he has by no means always observed the 
distinction we are discussing, and has taught many maladroit 
imitators to neglect it, is, when he is at his best, thoroughly 
sound. The sentence chosen shall be a long one, such as the 
writer loves : — 

** He did not teach them how to build for glory and for 
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beauty, He did not give them the fearless, feithiul, inherited 
eneigies that worked on and down from death to death, gene- 
ration after generation, that we might give the work of their 
poured-out spirit to the axe and to the hammer : He has not 
cloven the earth with rivers that their wild white waves might 
turn wheels and push paddles, nor turned it up under, as it 
were fire, that it might heat wells and cure diseases : He brings 
not up His quails by the east wind only to let them fall in flesh 
about the camp of men : He has not heaped the rocks of the 
mountain only for the quarry, nor clothed the grass of the field 
only for the oven." 

At first sight it may seem that this admirable passage (the 
brilliant effect of which is not in the least due to spilth of 
adjectives, or to selection of exotic words, or to eccentricity of 
word-order, for the vocabulary is very simple and plain, and the 
order is quite natural) incurs some of the blame due to the 
merely conglomerate sentence, in which the substitution of full- 
stops for colons or commas is sufficient to break up the whole 
into independent wholes. But it does not, and it is saved from 
this condemnation not merely by the close connection of its 
matter, but by the arrangement of its form. The separate 
members have a varying but compensating harmony, and the 
ascent and descent of the sentence never finally ends till the 
last word, which has been led up to by a most cunning and in no 
invidious sense prosaic concatenation of rhythm* Mr. Ruskin, 
it is true, is not always impeccable. In a fine passage of The 
Harbours of England (too long for quotation, but which may 
be conveniently found at p. 378 of the Selections from his 
works) I find the following complete heroics imbedded in the 
prose: — 

" Hot in the morning sun, rusty and seamed.** 

'* The grass of spongi the soft white cloud of foanu'* 



\ 
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" t'*dmg or fljriaf high into the breexe." 
" Brave lives dashed 
Away about the rattling beadi like weeds." 
" Still at the helm of every lonely boat. 
Through starless night and hopeless dawn. His hand." 

Now tins is wrong, Uiongfa of course it is impossible alwa3rs to 
avoid a complete heroic cadence. So is it, also, with a very 
elaborate, and in its somewhat illegitimate way, very beautiful 
passage of Charles Kingsley, which will be in all recollections, 
the Dream of Amyas at the Devil's Limekiln. This sins not by 
conscious or unconscious insertions of blank verse, but by the 
too definitely regular and lyrical sweep of the rhythm in the 
words, " I saw Uie grand oH galleon," etc. This is the great 
difficulty of very ornate prose, that it is constantly tending to 
overstep the line between the two rhythms. When this fault is 
avoided, and the prose abides strictly by its own laws, and 
draws its ornament, not from aniUne dyes of vocabulary, but 
[ from harmony of arrangement, nothing can be more beautiful 
and more satisfactory. But in fact such prose does not differ 
at all in kind from satisfactory specimens of the simpler style, 
and it was De Quince/s greiat critical &ult that he not only 
overlooked but demed this identity in his scornful criticisms of 
the style of Swift and other severe writers. The same principles 
are applied with more or less daboration as the case may be, 
the criterion of appropriateness in each case being the nature of 
thQ subject and the circumstances of the utterance. 

It is because the rule of prose writing is in this way so 
entirely a fioX^/3^cyoc Kovwy, because between the limits of caco* I 
phony on the one hand and definitely metrical effect on the 
other, the practitioner must always choose and can never 
merely follow, that prose writing is so difficult, that the ex- 
amples of great eminence in it are so rare, and that even these 
examples are for the most part so unequal It Is easy to pro- 
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duce long passages of English poetry which are absolutely 
flawless, which, each accordmg to its own plan and require- 
ments, could not be better. It is by no means easy to produce 
long passages of English prose, or of any prose, of which as 
much can be said. The ar|is( lacks the help of obvious and 
striking error which he possesses in poetry. In poetry, as in 
the typewriter on which I write these words, a bell rings loudly 
to warn of certain simple dangers. The muse of (Hrose is silent, 
however awkwardly her suitors make love to her. In arranging 
the passages which foUow, not the least difficulty has been the 
occurrence of these sudden flaws and inequalities in specimens 
otherwise admirable. Omission, even indicated by asterisks, 
would have been fatal to the attainment of the object, which is to 
show the author's style in every case as the author wrote it, and 
not a remamemeni by the editor. In some few cases passages 
exhibiting a glaring drop in style have been purposely chosen, 
but as a rule this naturally had to be avoided. In the simpler 
style there is of course less danger of flaws — Swift is often 
quite impeccable — ^but as the style rises the danger increases. 
I do not think that even in Landor or in Mr. Ruskin, the 
most accomplished, as the most opposed^ English writers of the 
daborate style during this century, it is possible to find an 
unbroken passage of very considerable length which is absolutely 
faultless. 

This art of rhythmical arrangement, applicable in sen- 
tences so simple as that quoted from Temple, as much as 
in sentences so comj^ex as that quoted from Mr. Ruskin, 
api^cable indeed in sentences much simpler than the one 
and even more complicated (though such complication may 
be perhaps best avoided) than the other, is undoubtedly the 
principal thing in prose, ^plied in its simplest forms, it is 
constantly missed by the vulgar, but is perhaps productive of 
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iv>i ica^i piea^uic to ihc critic. Of its subsidiary arts and 
niaaj;giuv'u;>* ^ -ut ^^xk^ would ba\ me to speak at length, but 
;hv ivvv> uw*L iiu^KMunt .uticles, so important, indeed, that with 
.Ik; .in,tuicviuiul pioow;:i tbey may be said to form the three 
^*cui :»v\icu v>t piiMfC success, are simplicity of language, and 
Jucv.uica* yA, c\pi«tk&iou in the shorter clause and phrase. It is 
i^aatxi ihcac two thai the pseudo-stylists of oiu- day sin most 
cviwuuU). A ^HUity viKabulary is thought a mark of style: a 
'.is>a lujkiUAul, twukteil, allusive phrase is thought a mark of it. 
\o^ uo iva^koikkble person, certainly no competent critic, will 
.i4\ov*u« \iipis4tr^ style; all that such a critic will contend for 
i^ .i lououbrauce of the rule of the Good Cerk,— 

*' Red ink for ornament and black for nse.** 

th4)ri> A\^ occasions for red ink in prose writing, no doubt; 
but they are not every man's occasions, nor are they for the 
iik^ whose occasions they are on every day or on every sub- 
j<Kt« Not only the test passages taken above, but most of 
thofte which follow in the text, will show what extreme error, 
wh^t bad art, what blind lack of observation, is implied in the 
peppering and salting of sentence after sentence with strange 
words or with familiar words used strangely. It is not wanted 
to produce the effect aimed at ; it may safely be added that it 
produces the effect aimed at only in the case of persons who are 
not competent to judge whether the mark has been hit Obscu- 
rity of phrase, on the other hand, is only a more venial crime 
than gaudiness of language because it takes a little more trouble 
on the part of the sinner. It is at least as bad in itself. It may. 
safely be laid down that in almost any case where the phrase 
not comprehended as soon as read by a person of decent i 
telligcnce and education — in almost any case where, withi 
quite exceptional need for emphasis or for attracting his atten- 
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tion, a non-natural, involved, laboured diction is used — in almost 
a;ny case wber^^ ^.di^on has it of Durfey, '' words are brought 
togethj&r.that^.^lQ^thout h^ good offices, would never have been 
acquainted with one another, so long as it had been a tongue " — 
there is bad style. Exceptions there are, no doubt, as in the other 
case; the fault, as always, is in making the exception the rule. 

To conclude, the remarks which have been made in this Essay 
are no doubt in many cases disputable, probably in some cases 
mistaken. They are given, not as dogma^ but as doxa; not as laws 
to guide practitioners whose practice is very likely better than 
the lawgiver's, but as the result of a good many years' reading of 
the English literature of all ages with a constantly critical intent. 
And of that critical intent one thing can be said with confidence, 
that the presence and the observation of it, so far from injuring - 
the delight of reading, add to that delight in an extraordinary 
degree. It infuses toleration in the study of the worst writers — 
for there is at any rate the result of a discovery or an illustration 
of some secret of badness ; it heightens the pleasure in the 
perusal of the best by transforming a confused into a rational 
appreciation. I do not think that keeping an eye on style ever 
interfered with attention to matter in any competent writer ; I 
am quite sure that it never interfered with that attention in any 
competent reader. Less obvious, more contestable in detail, far 
more diffictdt of continuous observance than the tei:hnical ex- 
cellences of verse, the technical excellences of prose demand, 
if a less rare, a not less alert and vigorous exercise of mental 
power to produce or to appreciate them. Nor will any time 
spent in acqt^nng pleasant and profitable learning be spent 
to much better advantage than the time necessary to master the 
principles and taste the expression of what has been called, by a 
master of both, " the other harmony of prose." 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The plan of the following Specimens will hcnte been partly 
perceived from the foregoing Essay. A more direct and elaborate 
explancUion of it would perhaps be out of place. Lectori bene- 
volo supeivacanea, nihil curat malevolus. It is sufficient to say 
that the endeavour has been to provide^ not a book of beauties^ 
but a collection of characteristic examples of written style. This 
being sOy examples of what may be called spoken style; — that is to 
sayy letters^ drama, and orcUory^ have been for the most part ex- 
cludedy the first and last being in some rare cases admitted when 
it was difficult otherwise to exhibit the powers of some admitted 
master of prose. For a somewhat different recuon, prose fiction 
has been but scantily drawn upon. For convenience sake the 
terminus a quo has been fixed at the invention of printing: con- 
siderations of spaccy which with others from the first shut out 
living writersy have led to the inferior birth-limit being fixed 
at 1800. The head-notes aim only at the briefest outline of 
biographical informcUion, and sometimes of genercU criticism, 
which wUl be found not unfrequently supplemented in the Essay. 
The foot-notes are intended to give such information on 
points both of matter and form as may be sufficient to prevent 
a reader of average intelligence and information from being 
molested in his reading by obvious difficulties. It should be 
added thai in the selection of the passages I have received con- 
siderable assistance, though the final responsibility for their 
choice is in ail cases mine. In the case of the Essay emd the 
Notes this responsibility is both final and initicU. 

G. S. 
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NoikUtg is knawH ^iht ^/i ^Sir Tkcmat Malory or 
Maleon. Ht U said to have b^n a WeUkman and 
not Sir Kmghtlmt Sir Print. Hgjimskod hi* worie 
in tho nrntk year tf Kinf^ Edward the Fourth^ amd 
it was printed by Caxtom in 1485. CompilaiioH as it 
is, it has caught the whoU spirit and beamty of the 
Arthmrian legends^ and is one t^ the first monuments 
o/aceompHshed English prose. 



THE DEATH OF LANCELOT. 

m 

OH ye mighty and pompous lords, wimimg in the glory tran- 
sitory of this unstable life, as in reigning over great realms 
and mighty great countries, fortified with strong castles and 
towerSy edified with many a rich city : Ye also, ye fierce and 
mighty knights, so valiant in adventurous deeds of arms, behold, 
behold, see how this mighty conqueror King Arthiu*, whom in his 
human life all the world doubted, yea also the noble Queen 
Guenever, which sometime sat in her chair adorned with gold, 
pearis, and precious stones, now lie full low in obsou-e foss or 
pit covered with dods of earth and clay. Behold also this mighty 
champion Sir Launcelot, peerless of all knighthood, see now how 
he lieth grovelling upon the cold mould, now being so feeble and 
faint, that sometime was so terrible, how and in what manner 
oug^t ye to be so desirous of worldly honour so dangerous. 
Therefore me thinketh this present book is right necessary often 
to be read, for in all ye find the most gracious, knightly and 
virtuous war of the most noble knights of the world, whereby 
they got praising continually. Also me seemeth by the oft 
reading thereof, ye shall greatly desire to accustom yourself in 
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tlie following of those gracious knightly deeds, that is to say, to 
dread God and to love righteousness, feithfully and courageously 
to serve your sovereign Prince. And the more that God hath 
given )'ou the triumphal honour, the^eeker ye ought to be, 
e>*er fearing the xmstableness of this deceitful world, and so 
I pass over and turn again imto my matter. 

So within six weeks after Sir Launcelot fell sick, and lay in his 
bed ; and then he sent for the bishop that there was hermit, and 
all his true feUows. Then Sir Launcelot said with dreary steven : 
^ Sir Bishop, I pray you that ye will give me all my rights that 
bdongeth unto a Christian man." ^ It shall not need you," 
said Uie hermit and all his fellows, '' it is but a heaviness of 
the blood, ye shall be well amended by the grace of God to- 
morrow.* 

** My fair lords," said Sir Launcelot, '' wit ye well, my careful 
body will into the earth, I have warning more than I will now 
say, therefore I pray you give me my rights.'' So when he was 
houseled and enealed and had all that a Christian man ought to 
have, he prayed the bishop that his fellows might bear his body 
unto Joyous Gard. Some men say Anwick, and some men's say 
is Bamborow. 

'* Howbeit," said Sir Launcelot, ^ me repenteth sore, but I made 
mine avow sometime, that in Joyous Gard I would be buried, 
and because of breaking of my vow I pray you all lead me thither." 
Then there was weeping and wringing of hands among all his 
fellows. So at the season of the night, they went all to their 
beds, for they all lay in one chamber ; so after midnight against 
day, the bishop that was hermit, as he lay in his bed asleep he 
fell on a great laughter ; and therewith the fellowship awoke, and 
came unto the bishop and asked him what he ailed. '^ Ah Jesus, 
mercy," said the bishop, '' why did ye awake me, I was never in 
all my life so merry and so well at ease." ^ Why, wherefore ? " 
$aid Sir Bor& 

''Truly," said the bishop, ''here was Sir Launcelot with me, 
with more angels than ever I saw men upon one day ; and I saw 
the angels heave Sir Launcelot towards heaven, and the gates of 
heaven opened against him." " It is but dretching of swevens," 
said Sir Bors, "for I doubt not Sir Launcelot aileth nothing but 
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good" ^ It may well be," said the bishop, *'go ye to his bed, 
and then shall ye prove the sooth." 

So when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed they found 
him stark dead, and he lay as he had smiled, and the sweetest 
savour about him that ever they smelled. Then was there 
weeping and wringing of handstand the greatest dole they made 
that ever made men. And on the morrow the bishop sung his 
mass of Requiem J and after the bishop and all those nine knights 
put Sir Lavmcelot in the same horse bier that Queen Guenever 
was laid in before that she was buried* 

And so the bishop and they altogether went with the corpse of 
Sir Launcelot daily, till they came unto Joyous Card, and 
ever they had an hundred torches burning about him. 

And so within fifteen days they came to Joyous Gard. And 
there they laid his corpse in the body of the choir, and sung and 
read many psalters and prayers over him and about him ; and 
ever his visage was laid open and naked, that all folk might 
behold him ; for such was the custom in those days that all men of 
worship should sa lie with open visage till that they were biffied. 
And right thus as they were at their service, there came Sir 
Ector de Maris that had sought seven years all England, Scot- 
land and Wales, seeking his brother Sir Launcelot 

And when Sir Ector de Maris heard such noise and light in 
the choir of Joyous Gard, he alighted and put his horse away 
from him, and came into the choir, and there he saw men sing 
the service fiill lamentably. And all they knew Sir Ector, but 
he knew not them. Then went Sir Bors unto Sir Ector, and 
told him how there lay his brother Sir Launcelot dead. 

And then Sir Ector threw his shield, his sword and his helm 
from him, and when he beheld Sir Launcelot's visage, he fell 
down in a swoon ; and when he awaked it were hard for any 
tongue to tell the doleful complaints that he made for his brother. 
''Ah Sir Launcelot," said he, "thou were head of all christian 
knights." "And now I dare say," said Sir Bors, **that Sir 
Launcelot there thou liest, thou were never matched of none 
earthly knight's hands ; and thou were the courteoust knight 
that ever bare shield ; and thou were the truest friend to thy 
lover that ever bestrode horse, and thou were the truest lover of 
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sinful man that ever loved woman ; and thou were the kindest 
man that ever struck with sword ; and thou were the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of knights ; and thou 
were the meekest man and the gentlest, that ever eat in hall 
among ladies, and thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal 
foe that ever put spear in the rest** 

Za Morte d^ Arthur. 
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p. X, 1. X. '^^^nning. J/ this is iht right rttuOf^, it must mutn "su^eediug, 
*' havittg lucky Perha^ " wotmtui^'' i.s, " dweUing,** is better. 

P. X, 1. X9. Vodrself. Tht c4n{fusiom <ff singular «md plural in this way is com- 
mon m early modem English, In th* frtsent cau there is some logical d^/ence /or 
it, the act being in each case individueU, 

P. a, I. 9. Steyeiif ** outcry,*' ** utteratice,** 

P. 9, 1. x8. Hoiiseled and enealed ~ " received the Eucharist and extreme unction" 
eu all readers 0/ Shakespeare ought to know, 

P. 9, L aa Joyous GanL The curious gloss on this has been in cor po r ated in most 
editions into the speech. It means only that in the attempt to localise the Arthurian 
myth different Northumbrian fortresses were chosen as the site iff Sir LaunceloVs 
famous hold, 

P. a, L 37. Dretdiing of nrevens, " troubling about dreams^ 

P. 3. L 36^ CourteousL Others^ "courtliest,** and " wert *'for " were ** throughout. 



HUGH LATIMER. 

Hugh LoHnur^ Bishop qf WorcnUr, the komsiesi man 
among the English rs/amurs^ and one of the first 
writers of vigorous modem EngUsh, wasbomaian 
uncertain date in the last quarter 0/ the fifteenth cen- 
tuty, and was burnt at Oxford on the x6th October, 
Z555. His only literary worh was his ^lavaaa^/rom 
which the following extract is tahen. 



THE DILIGENT BISHOP. 

AND now I would ask a strange question ; who is the most 
diligentest bishop and prelate in all England, that passeth 
all the rest in doing his office ? I can tell, for I know him who it 
is ; I know him welL But now I think I see you listening and 
hearkening that I should name him. There is one that passeth 
all the other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all 
England. And will ye know who it is ? I will tell you : it is 
the deviL He is the most diligent preacher of all other ; he is 
never out of his diocese ; he is never from his cure ; ye shall 
never find him unoccupied ; he is ever in his parish ; he keepeth 
residence at all times ; ye shall never find him out of the way, 
call for him when you will he b ever at home ; Uie diligentest 
preacher in all the realm ; he is ever at his plough ; no lording 
nor loitering can hinder him ; he is ever applying his business, 
ye shall never find him idle I warrant you. And his office is to 
hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to set up idolatry, to 
teach all kind of popery. He is ready as can be wished for to 
set forth his plough ; to devise as many ways as can be to deface 
and obscure God's glory. Where the devil is resident, and hath 
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his plough going, there away with books and up with candles ; 
away with bibles and up with beads ; away with the light of the 
gospel, and up with the light of candles, yea, at noon days. 
Where the devil is resident, that he may prevail, up with all 
superstition and idolatry ; censing, painting of images, candles, 
palms, ashes, holy water, and new service of men's inventing ; 
as though man could invent a better way to honour God with, 
than God himself hath appointed. Down with Christ's cross, 
up with purgatory pickpurse, up with him, Uie popish purgatory, 
I mean. Away with clothing the naked, Uie poor and impotent, 
up with decking of images, and gay gamisMng of stocks and 
stones : up with man's traditions and his laws, down with God's 
traditions and his most holy word. Down with the old honour 
due to God, and up with the new god's honour. Let all things 
be done in Latin : there must be nothing but Latin, not so much 
as Memento homo quod cirUs es^ ei in cinerem reverteris. " Re- 
member man that thou art ashes, and into ashes shalt thou 
return," which be the words that the minister speaketh unto 
the ignorant people, when he giveth them ashes upon Ash- 
Wednesday, but it must be spoken in Latin. God's word may 
in na wise be translated into English. 

Oh that our prdates wotdd be as diligent to sow the com of 
good doctrine, as Satan is to sow cockle and darnel ! And this 
is the devilish ploughing, the which worketh to have things in 
Latin, and letteth the fruitful edification. But here some man 
will say to me. What, Sir, are ye so privy of the devil's counsel 
that ye know all this to be true ? — Truly I know him too well, 
and have obeyed him a little too mud^ in condescending to 
some follies ; and I know him as other men do, yea that he is 
ever occupied, and ever busy in following his plough. I know by 
Saint Peter, which saith of him, Sicut leo rugiens circuit qucerens 
qtum dev&ret. ^ He goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour." I would have this text well viewed 
and examined, every word of it : '^ Circuity he goeth about in 
every corner of his diocese ; he goeth on visitation daily, he 
leaveth no place of his oxtt unvisited : he walketh round about 
from place to place, and ceaseth not '' Sicut leo^ as a lion, that 
i9i strongly, boldly, apd proudly, stately and fiercely with haughty 
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looks, with his proud countenances, with his stately braggings. 
'' RugiensJI* roaring ; for he letteth not slip any occasion to speak 
or to roar out when he seeth his time. '^ Qjucerens^ he goeth 
about seeking^ and not sleeping, as our bishops do ; but he 
seeketh diligently, he searcheth diligently all comers, whereas he 
may have his prey. He roveth abroad in every place of his 
diocese ; he standeth not still, he is never at rest, but ever in 
hand with his plough, that it may go forward. But there was 
never such a preacher in England as he is. Who is able to tell 
his diligent preaching, which every day, and every hour, laboureth 
to sow cockle and darnel, that he may bring out of form, and out 
of estimation and renown, the institution of the Lord's supper 
and Christ's cross ? For there he lost his right ; for Christ said. 
Nunc judicium est mundi^ princeps seculi hujus ejicietur foras. 
Et sicut exaltavit Moses serpcniem in desertOy ita exaltavi oportet 
fiUum hominis. Et cum exaltatus fuero^ a terra, omnia traham 
ad meipsum, " Now is the judgment of this world, and the 
prince of this world shall be cast out And as Moses did lift 
up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the son of man be lift 
up. And when I shall be lift up from the earth, I will draw all 
things xmto myself." For the devil was disappointed of his pur- 
pose ; for he thought all to be his own : and when he had once 
brought Christ to the cross, he thought all cocksure. 

The Sermon of the Plough, 



p. 5, L 13. Lording nor loitering. // must hi rememiered that alUieration, 
tk^Mgk BngitMh had grown out of it to some txtitU^ ttill txerciud contieUrabU iH- 
Jittmco, It is thtre/ort perhapi umuctsaary to atttm^t to gvo* atty very ^ciu 
tOMte to ** lordimg^ though *' swaggtring about ** will give a good enough meaning, 

P. 5, L 14. Applying his business, uq, ** plying.** 

P. 6» L 16. NoU that Laiimer himself, des/ite his indignation at Latin, citesthe 
Latin as well as the BngUsk 4>fhis texts, and cites it first. Whether this was dite 
to mere habit, or was a precaution agaitut the charge 0/ garbling, or was, as Kingsley 
has it, because " a preacher was notldng thought o/in those days who could not prove 
hswisel/a good Latiner;* may be U/t in doubt. 

P. 7, L 33. Cocksure. This word perhaps deserves a note because of the absurd 
derivation given in some dictionaries, as if from the superiority tf firelocks to match' 
loche. The idea probably came from the cot^fident gait and voice of Chanticleer. 



SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 



Sir Thomas Elyoi was hem Uwards iht end o/ihefif- 
ttenth cfntury^ took his d^^rtt ai Cambrit^ in 1507, 
tcMtr a proUgi of IVolsty, hut survived the CanHnoTs 
Jalif was more than of$ce employed on e m ias s i e s, and 
died at Carlton in Cambridgeshire in 1546. The 
Goveraour {a iooh conceived e\fter the exetsti^le iff 
Plato and intended to sketch the character and duties 
Iff an active citiMen) was published in 1531. 



THE TRUE SIGNIFICATION OF TEMPERANCE A 

MORAL VIRTUE. 

THIS blessed company of virtues in this wise assembled, 
foUoweth Temperance, as a sad and discreet matron and 
reverent governess, awaiting diligently that in any wise volupty 
or concupiscence have no preeminence in the soul of man. 
Aristotle defineth this virtue to be a mediocrity in the pleasures 
of Uie body, specially in taste and touching. Therefore he that 
is temperate fleeth pleasures voluptuous, and with the absence 
of Uiem is not discontented, and from the presence of them he 
willingly abstaineth. But in mine opinion, Plotinus, the wonder- 
ful philosopher, maketh an excellent definition of temperance, 
saying, that the property or office thereof is ttf covet nothing 
which may be repented, also not to exceed the bounds of medio- 
crity, and to iceep desire under the yoke of reason. He that 
practiseth this virtue is called a temperate man, and he that 
doeth contrary thereto is named intemperate. Between whom 
and a person incontinent Aristotle maketh this diversity ; that 
he is intemperate which by his own election is led, supposing 
that the pleasure that is present, or, as I might say, in ure 
should alway be followed. But the person incontinent supposeth 
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not so, and yet be notwithstanding doth follow it The same 
author also maketh a diversity between him that is temperate 
and him that is continent ; saying, that the continent man is 
such, one that nothing will do for bodily pleasure which shall 
stand against reason. The same is he which is temperate, 
saving that the other hath corrupt desires, which this man 
lacketh. Also the temperate man delighteth in nothing contrary 
to reason. But he that is continent delighteth, yet will he not 
be led against reason. Finally, to declare it in few words, we may 
well call him a temperate man that desireth the thing which he 
ought to desire, and as he ought to desire, and when he ought 
to desire. Notwithstanding there be divers other virtues which 
do seem to be as it were companions with temperance. Of 
whom, for the eschewing of tediousness, I will speak now only 
of two, moderation and soberness, which no man, I suppose^ 
doubteth to be of such efficacy that without them no man may 
attain unto wisdom, and by them wisdom is soonest espied. 

The Book named The Govemour, 



p. 8, L 5. If ediocrity. The reader will excuse a reminder thai the bad sense «(f 
n&ediocrify is, at an exclusive setue, purely modem. 



ROGER ASCHAM. 



in xm tmdditdmt Lmtd^n i* 1568. He wmsa mem- 
her ^SU JtktCt C»tkgf% Cmmkridgt^ mm mdvcctUe 0/ 
tiMtkmi U m »mim e mmd tdmmlmm^ tmUr U Qtteen 
Sliwmietk, mmdwecrwimty U Edmmrd VI,, Mary, attd 
B&mhetkhtrte{f. His Enflith works are HuToxo- 
plulus, 1544, emd ike ScboolaMStcr. psAUsked after 
Ms \iemfL 



THE WAY OF THE WIND. 

IN the whde year, Spring-time, Summer, Fall of the Leaf, and 
Winter: and in one day, Morning, Noontime, Afternoon, 
and Eventide, akereth the course of the weather, the pith of the 
bow, the strength of the man. And in every one of these titnes, 
the weather altereth, as sometime windy, sometime cahn, some- 
time cloudy, sometime clear, sometime hot, sometime cold, the 
wind sometime moisty and thick, sometime dry and smooth. A 
little wind in a moisty day stoppeth a shaft more than a good 
whisldng wind in a clear day. Yea, and I have seen when there 
hath been no wind at ail, the air so misty and thick, that both 
the marks have been wonderful great And once, when the 
plague was in Cambridge, the down wind twelve score mark for 
the space of three weeks was thirteen score and a half, and into 
the wind, being not very great, a great deal above fourteen score. 
The wind is sometime plain up and down, which is commonly 
most certain, and requireth least knowledge, wherein a mean 
shooter with mean gear, if he can shoot home, may make best 
shift. A side wind trieth an archer and good gear very much. 
Sometime it bloweth aloft, sometime hard by the ground ; some- 
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time it blowetb by blasts, and sometime it continueth all in one ; 
sometime full side wind, sometime quarter with him and more, 
and likewise against him, as a man with casting up light grass, 
or else if he take good heed, shall sensibly learn by experience. 
To see the wind, with a man his eyes, it is impossible, the nature of 
it is so fine and subtle, yet this experience of the wind had I once 
myself, and that was in the great snow that fell four years ago. I 
rode in the highway betwixt Topcliffe upon Swale, and Borough- 
bridge, the way being somewhat trodden before by wayfaring 
men. The fields on both sides were plain and lay almost yard 
deep with snow, the night before had been a little frost, so that 
the snow was hard and crusted above. That morning the sun 
shone bright and dear, the wind was whistling aloft, and sharp 
according to the time of year. The snow in the highway lay 
loose and trodden with horse feet : so as the wind blew, it took 
the loose snow with it, and made it so slide upon the snow in the 
field which was hard and crusted by reason of the frost over 
night, that thereby I might see very well the whole nature of the 
wind as it blew that day. And I had a great delight and 
pleasure to mark it, which maketh me now far better to remem- 
ber it Sometime the wind would be not past two yards broad, 
and so it would carry the snow as far as I could see. Another 
time the snow would blow over half the field at once. Sometime 
the snow would tumble softly, by and by it would fiy wonderful 
fast And this I perceived also, that the wind goeth by streams 
and not whole together. For I should see one stream within a 
score on me, then the space of two score no snow would stir, but 
after so much quantity of ground, another stream of snow at the 
same very time should be carried likewise, but not equally. For 
the one would stand still when the other fiew apace, and so 
continue sometime swifter, sometime slower, sometime broader, 
sometime narrower, as far as I could see. Now it flew not 
straight, but sometime it crooked this way, sometime that way, 
and sometime it ran round about in a compass. And some- 
time the snow would be lift clean from the ground up into the 
air, and by and by it would be all clapped to the ground, as 
though there had been no wind at all, straightway it would rise 
and fly again. 
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And thAt which was the most marvel of all, at one time two 
drtftt of tnow flewi the one out of the west into the east, the 
«lhtr out of the north into the east : and I saw two winds by 
ftaiKm of the tnow* the one cross over the other, as it had been 
Ix^M hi|^wayt» And a^sain, I should hear the wind blow in the 
a^n when lH^hin|( was stlnred at the ground And when all was 
Mill wh««i^ I ivhK not very fitf from me the snow should be 
tMt\l >i^>viKW«^U>rx Tills exfMenence made me more marvel at 
IK^ «Mit%M% WT iW wind, than it made me cunning in th^ know- 
te^ WT tW wMI ^ loiM vtt thMtby I learned periectly that it 
^ w^ WMii>^ at aU th<wi|:li men iIei a wind loose their length 
t^ Yili«/«MiM^ Mt^ »i> many ways the wind is so variable in 

Toxopkilus. 



«^M "W^ < mM ^^*4>^<M» VMr «rrm, m ik e tr i m. wind hhvdng on tkt ^marUr is ang 
m**>r|i f I fT r r r' ■*- ? ^^^-^ ^"^ •^-^f*'* '^ *^ »''-'' ^»^'^' mafA^r words, a wind 
^ <¥* <**^ ^ ^.V« J^p^w i* Mr €mnrte fftkt arrow, 

X<\\s\%^ Xi^f^^m^ «mh/ Borougfabridge art both on ike Grtai North Road, the 
n$^mt* A 4Nr mUm A* ir«» ihe imiier a6omt the same distance S.E, ^Ri^on, Both, 
#W^^ iM«v<i^>i|w%^» A«t« keen ^some note in English history, 

l\uA•^ At«9t%^*c,yards, 

Wl«ikii> lMi^\ M ^»* **^nM new say, ** range.'' 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 



Sir H^aiier Xaie^ m ku/auHi as in kit merits a typt 
and modslqfagrtat EngUsJmum^ was bom at Hayes 
Barton in Devonshire in 155a, and was beheaded at 
London on Oct. agth, x6z8. Nis History of the World, 
com/oud durit^ his lon£ ca^tivify in the Tower, is 
said to have received the collaboration qfjonson and 
other men 0/ letters, Itsjinest passages are magni/l- 
cent ejuunples qf sixteenth C€$Uury style. 



THE END OF EMPIRES AND OF LIFE, 

NOW these great kings, and conquering nations have been the 
subject of those ancient histories, which have been pre- 
served, and yet remain among us ; and withal of so many tragical 
poets as in the persons of powerful princes, and other mighty men, 
have complained against infidelity, time, destiny ; and most of 
all, against the variable success of worldly things, and instability 
of fortune. To these imdertakings, these great lords of the 
world have been stirred up, rather by the desire of £une, which 
plougheth up the air, and soweth in the wind, than by the 
affection of bearing rule, which draweth after it so much vexation, 
and so many cares. And that this is true, the good advice of 
Cineas to Pyrrhus proves. And certainly, as &me hath often 
been dangerous to the living, so is it to the dead of no use at all ; 
because separate from knowledge. Which were it otherwise, and 
the extreme ill bargain of buying thb last discourse, understood 
by them which were dissolved; they themselves would then 
rather have wished, to have stolen out of the world without 
noise than to be put in mind, that they have purchased the re- 
port of their actions in the world, by rapine, oppression and 
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cnidty, by giving in spoil the ii^ocent and labouring soul to the 
idle and insolent, and by having emptied the cities of the world 
of their ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with so many 
and so variable sorts of sorrows. 

Since the fall of the Roman empire, omitting that of the 
Germans, which had neither g^atness nor continuance, there 
hath been no state fearful in the east, but that of the Turk ; nor 
in the west any prince that hath spread his wings far over his 
nest, but the Spaniard; who since the time that Ferdinand 
expelled the Moors out of Granada, have made many attempts 
to make themselves masters of all Europe. And it is true, that 
by the treasures of both Indies, and by the many kingdoms 
which they possess in Europe, they are at this day the most 
powerfuL But as the Turk is now counterpoised by the Persian, 
so instead of so many millions as have been spent by the 
English, French, and Netherlands in a defensive war, and in 
diversions against them, it is easy to demonstrate, that with the 
charge of two hundred thousand pounds, continued but for two 
years or three at the most, they may not only be persuaded 
to live in peace ; but all their swdling and over-flowing streams 
may be brought back into their natural channels and old banks. 
These two nations, I say, are at this day the most eminent and 
to be regarded ; the one seeking to root out the Christian religion 
altogether, the other the truth and sincere profession thereof ; 
the one to join all Europe to Asia, the other the rest of all 
Europe to Spain. 

For the rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and con- 
tinuance of this boundless ambition in mortal men, we may add 
to that which hath been already said ; That the kings and princes 
of the world have always laid before them, the actions, but not 
the ends, of those great ones which preceded them. They are 
always transported with the glory of the one ; but they never 
mind the misery of the other, till they find the experience in 
themselves. They neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy 
life, or hope it ; but tbey follow the counsel of death, upon his 
first approach. It is he that puts into man all the wisdom of the 
world, without speaking a word ; which God with all the words 
of his law, promises or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which 
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hateth and destroyeth man, is believed ; God, which hath made 
him and loves him, is always deferred. ^ I have considered," saith 
Solomon, "all the works that are under the sun, and behold, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit : " but who believes it, till death 
tells it us? It was death, which opening the conscience of 
Charles the fifth, made him enjoin his son Philip to restore 
Navarre ; and king Frands the first of France, to command that 
justice should be done upon the murderers of the protestants in 
Merindol and Cabri^s, which till then he neglected. It is 
therefore death alone, that can suddenly make man to know 
himself. He tells the proud and insolent, that they are but 
abjects, and humbles them at the instant ; makes them cry, com- 
plam, and repent ; yea, even to hate thdr fore-passed happiness. 
He takes the account of the rich, and proves him a beggar ; 
a naked b^^ar, which hath interest in nothing, but in the gravel 
that fills his mouth. He holds a glass before the eyes of the 
most beautiful, and makes them see therein their deformity and 
rottenness ; and they acknowledge it 

O eloquent, just and mighty death ! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of 
the world and despised : thou hast drawn together all the far 
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over with these two narrow words, Hicjacet. 

The History of the World. 



p. 13, L 15. Discoune. This word at ike date usually meant " argttmeni,** but 
here is taken in the least special €ind exact sense '^ ^* being talked about,** 

P. 15, 1. 9. Merindol and Cabti^es. Villages o/the Vaudois, which were sacked 
and their inhabitants subjected to all possible outrages during the campaign o/the 
Presideni d'Opptde in x545< 



EDMUND SPENSER. 



Edmvmd S^etutr woi bom mi&ui 1553, atid dhd at 
U^txtmiMsUr im 1599. The View of the State of 
Ireland, kit omfy/rvtt work qfat^ mmgmiiMiUt wot 
/osiAttmotufy ^ubUskid, It kmt itUorttt not mertfy 
a$ kit work mmd at a fitce ^ prou ^'mtrii^ fmi 
mt omt ^the utrlUti political trmetmUt ^ afimitkcd 



THE IRISH MANTLE, 

IT it a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an 
apt cloke for a thief. First the outlaw being for his many 
crimes and villanies banished from the towns and houses of 
honest men, and wandering in waste places, far from danger of 
law, maketh his numtle his house, and under it covereth himself 
from the wrath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, and 
from the sight of men. When it raineth it is his pent-house ; 
when it bloweth it is his tent ; when it freezeth it is his tabernacle. 
In sununer he can wear it loose ; at all times he can use it ; 
never heavy, never cumbersome. Likewise for a rebel it is as 
serviceable. For in his war that he maketh, if at least it deserve 
the name of war, when he still flyeth from his foe, and lurketh in 
the thick woods and strait passages, waiting for advantages, it 
is his bed, yea and almost his household stuff. For the wood is 
his house against all weathers and his mantle is his couch to 
sleep in. Therein he wrappeth himself round, and coucheth him- 
self strongly against the gnats, which in that country do more 
annoy the naked rebels, whilst they keep the wood, and do more 
sharply wound them th^n all their enemies swords, or spears, 
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which can seldom come nigh them : yea and oftentimes their 
mantle serveth them, when they are near driven, being wrapped 
about their left arm, for it is hard to cut through with a sword. 
Besides it is light to bear, light to throw away, and, being, as they 
commonly are, naked, it is to them all in alL Lastly for a thief 
it is so handsome^ as it may seem it was first invented for him, 
for imder it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh 
handsomely in his way, and when he goeth abroad in the night 
in freebooting, it is his best and surest friend ; for lying, as they 
often do, two or three nights together abroad to watch for their 
booty, with that they can prettily shroud themselves under a bush 
or a bank side, till they may conveniently do their errand : and, 
when all is over, he can in his mantle pass through any town or 
company, being close hooded over his head as he useth, from 
knowledge of any to whom he is endangered. Besides this, he, 
or any man else that is disposed to mischief or villany, may imder 
his mantle go privily armed without suspicion of any, carry his 
head-piece, his skean, or pistol if he please to be always in readi- 
ness. 

A View of the State of Ireland, 



p. 17, L 6. Handsome, it must be remembered, isherensedtH its original sense, im- 
pfying** handy.** 

P. 17, L 18. Skean, hUfe, 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 



Sir Philip Sidtuy was iom at Penskurst im 1554, amd 
difd of hi* wounds at tht battle 0/ Zutpken in 1586. 
A II his work was /osthnmousfy pndlishtdf hutaUis 
qfa very high order as literature, the Arcadia bewg 
the clUef example ofitspecuUar style in Englisk^ and 
the Defence of Poetry the earliest noievforthy piect 
0/ English criticism. 



TO HIS SISTER. 

TO my dear Lady and Sister the Countess of Pembroke. 
Here have you now, most dear, and most worthy to be 
most dear lady ! this idle work of mine ; which I fear, like the 
spider's web, will be thought fitter to be swept away, than worn 
to any other purpose. For my part, in very truth, as the cruel 
fathers among the Greeks were wont to do to the babes they 
would not foster, I could well find in my heart to cast out, in 
some desert of forgetfulness, this child, which I am loth to 
&ther. But you desired me to do it, and your desire, to my 
heart is an absolute commandment Now, it is done only for 
you, only to you : if you keep it to yourself, or commend it to 
such friends, who will weigh errors in the balance of good will, I 
hope, for the father's sake, it will be pardoned, perchance made 
much of, though in itself it have deformities. For indeed, for 
severer eyes it is not, being but a trifle, and that triflingly 
handled. Your dear self can best witness the manner, being 
done in loose sheets of paper, most of it in your presence ; the 
rest by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done. In sum, 
a young head, not so vrell stayed as I would it were, and shall be 
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when God will, having many fancies begotten in it, if it had not 
been in some way delivered, would have grown a monster and 
more sorry might I be that they came in, Uian that they gat out 
But his chief safety shall be the not walking abroad ; and his 
chief protection, the bearing the livery of your name, which, 
if much good will do not deceive me, is worthy to be a sanctuary 
for a g^reater offender. This say I, because I know thy virtue so, 
and this say I, because it may be for ever so, or to say better, 
because it will be ever so. 

Read it then at your idle times, and the follies your good judg- 
ment will find in it, blame not, but laugh at And so, looking for 
no better stuff than as in a haberdasher's shop, glasses or 
feathers, you will continue to love the writer, who doth exceed- 
ingly love you, and most heartily prays you may long live, to be 
a principal ornament to the family of the Sidneys. 

Dedication to the Arcadia, 



p. 19, n. 8, 9. And this say I— ever so. This phrase,, which is one of the rather 
indefensible jifigUs in which EliMobethan writers delighted^ comes to little more than 
** and becauu I have no do$tit of its continuance.'* 



RICHARD HOOKER, 



Richard Hooker was bom near Exeter i» 1554. Ni 
VMU scholar emd feUow of Corpus Christi College^ 
Oj^ord^ took orders t and was appointed to the cure 
0/ DrayUm Beauckamp. Made Master of tke 
Temple by Wkitgift^ he engaged in active contro- 
versy. He died at his living of Biskop^poume in 
Kent in 1600. The first part qf the Ecclesiastical 
Polity appeared in 1594. 



THE SANCTIONS OF HUMAN LAW. 

IN laws, that which is natural bindeth universally, that which 
is positive not so. To let go those kind of positive laws 
which men impose upon themselves, as by vow unto God, con- 
tract with men, or such like ; somewhat it will make unto our 
purpose, a little more fully to consider what things are incident 
unto the making of the positive laws for the government of them 
that live imited in public society. Laws do not only teach what 
is good, but they enjoin it, they have in them a certain con- 
straining force. And to constrain men unto any thing incon- 
venient doth seem unreasonable. Most requisite therefore it is 
that to devise laws which all men shall be forced to obey none 
but wise men be admitted. Laws are matters of principal conse- 
quence ; men of common capacity and but ordinary judgment 
are not able, — for how should they? — to discern what things are 
fittest for each kind and state of regiment We cannot be 
ignorant how much our obedience unto laws dependeth upon this 
point Let a man though never so justly oppose himself unto 
them that are disordered in their ways, and what one amongst 
them commonly doth not stomach at such contradiction, storm at 
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reproof, and hate such as would reform them ? Notwithstanding 
even they which brook it worst that men should tell them of their 
duties, when they are told the same by a law, think very well and 
reasonably of it For why ? They presume that the law doth 
speak with all indifferency ; that the law hath no side-respect 
to their persons ; that the law is as it were an oracle proceeded 
from wisdom and understanding. 

Howbeit laws do not take their constraining force from the 
quality of such as devise them, but from that power which doth 
give them the strength of laws. That which we spake before con- 
cerning the power of government must here be applied unto the 
power of making laws whereby to govern ; which power God hath 
over all : and by the natural law, whereunto he hath made all sub- 
ject, the lawful power of making laws to command whole politic so- 
cieties of men belongeth so properly unto the same entire societies, 
that for any prince or potentate of what kind soever upon earth 
to exercise the same of himself, and not either by express commis- 
sion immediately and personally received from God, or else by 
authority derived at the first from their consent upon whose per- 
sons they impose laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. 

Laws they are not therefore which public approbation hath not 
made so. But approbation not only they give who personally 
declare their assent by voice, sigpi or act, but also when others do 
it in their names by right originally at the least derived from them. 
As in parliaments, councils, and the like assemblies, although 
we be not personally ourselves present, notwithstanding our 
assent is by reason of others, agents there in our behalf. And 
what we do by others, no reason but that it should stand as our 
deed, no less effectually to bind us than if ourselves had done it 
in person. In many things assent is given, they that give it not 
imagining they do so, because the manner of their assenting is 
not apparent As for example, when an absolute monarch com- 
mandeth his subjects that which seemeth good in his own discre- 
tion, hath not his edict the force of a law whether they approve or 
dislike it ? Again, that which hath been received long sithence 
and is by custom now established, we keep as a law which we may 
not transgress ; yet what consent was ever thereunto sought or 
required at our hands ? 
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Of this point therefore we are to note, that sith men naturally 
have no foil and perfect power to command whole politic multi- 
tudes of men, therefore utterly without our consent we could in 
such sort be at no man's commandment living. And to be com- 
manded we do consent, when that society whereof we are part 
hath at any time before consented, without revoking the same 
after by the like universal agreement Wherefore as any man's 
deed past is good as long as himself continueth ; so the act of a 
public society of men done five hundred years sithence standeth 
as theirs who presently are of the same societies, because cor- 
porations are immortal ; we were then alive in our predecessors, 
and they in their successors do live stilL Laws therefore human, 
of what kind soever, are available by consent 

Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 

F. tok L 15. R«giiiient — ** iwemmaU,^ as in the fumont instance of Knox's 
«♦ tmemstr$ms regimsent ^ women: 



JOHN LYLY. 



John Lyly was bom in Kent about 1554 : the exact 
date o/his death is uncertain. He was educated at 
Oxford^ and for a time held a place at Court. 
Euphues {^the first part) w€u published in 1579 ; the 
plays by which the author is also knowUf later. 



REMEDIA AMORIS, 



DO you not know the nature of women which is grounded 
only upon extremities ? Do they think any man to delight 
in them, unless he dote on them ? Any to be zealous except they 
be jealous ? Any to be fervent in case he be not furious ? If he 
be cleanly, then term they him proud^ if mean in apparel a sloven, 
if tall a lunges, if short a dwarf, if bold, blunt : if shamefaced, a 
coward : insomuch as they have neither mean in their frumps, 
nor measure in their folly. But at the first the ox wieldeth not 
the yoke, nor the colt the snaffle, nor the lover good counsel, yet 
time causeth the one to bend his neck, the other to open his 
mouth, and should enforce the third to yield his right to reason. 
Lay before thine eyes the slights and deceits of thy lady, her 
snatching in jest and keeping in earnest, her perjiuy, her impiety, 
the countenance she showeth to thee of course, the love she 
beareth to others of zeal, her open malice, her dissembled mis- 
chief. 

O I would in repeating their vices thou couldst be as eloquent 
as in remembering them thou oughtest to be penitent : be she 
never so comely call her counterfeit, be she never so straight 
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think her crooked. And wrest all parts of her body to the worst, 
be she never so worthy. If she be well set, then call her a boss ; 
if slender, a hazel twig ; if nutbrown, as black as a coal ; if well 
coloured, a painted wall ; if she be pleasant, then is she a wanton ; 
if sullen, a clown ; if honest, then is she coy ; if impudent, a harlot. 

Search every vein and sinew of their disposition ; if she have no 
sight in descant, desire her to chant it ; if no cunning to dance, 
request her to trip it ; if no skill in music, proffer her the lute ; if 
an ill gait, then walk with her ; if rude in speech, talk with her ; if 
she be gag-toothed, tell her some merry jest to make her laugh ; 
if pink-eyed, some doleful history to cause her weep ; in the one 
her grinning will show her deformed, in the other her whining 
like a pig half roasted. 

It is a world to see how commonly we are blinded with the 
collusions of women, and more enticed by their ornaments being 
artificial, than their proportion being natural. I loathe almost to 
think on their ointments and apothecary drugs, the sleeking of 
their faces, and all their slibber sauces, which bring queesiness to 
the stomach, and disquiet to the mind. 

Take from them their periwigs, their paintings, their jewels, 
their rolls, their bolsterings, and thou shalt soon perceive 
that a woman is the least part of herself. When they be once 
robbed of their robes, then will they appear sp odious, so 
ugly, so monstrous, that thou wilt rather think them serpents 
than saints, and so like hags that thou wilt fear rather to be en- 
chanted than enamoured. Look in their closets, and there shalt 
thou find an apothecary's shop of sweet confections, a surgeon's 
box of sundry salves, a pedlar's pack of new fangles. Besides 
all this their shadows, their spots, their lawns, their leefikyes, 
their ruffs, their rings, shew them rather cardinal's courtesans, 
than modest matrons, and more carnally affected, than moved 
in conscience. If every one of these things severally be not 
of force to move thee, yet all of them jointly should mortify 
thee. 

Moreover, to make thee the more stronger to strive against 
these sirens, and more subtle to deceive these tame serpents, my 
coimsel is that thou have more strings to thy bow than one, it is 
safe riding at two anchors, a fire divided in twain bumeth 
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slower, a fountain running into many rivers is of less force, the 
mind enamoured on two women is less affected with desire, and 
less infected with despair, one love expelleth another, and the 
remembrance of the latter quencheth the concupiscence of the 

first- 

Euphues. 



p. 33, 1. X. Most of thisfauoffg is taken directly ^ and many 0/ its phrases are 
literally translated /rom Oviets Remedia Amoris, especially from, lines 315-355. 
Tkis is characteristic of Lyly and his school. 

P. 33, 1. 6. Langis, a lounging, slouching felUw, 

P. 33, L 7. Fnunps, " tempers^ "cross seeches.'* 

P. 33, L 8. Wieldeth, in the sense of " abide" " brook ; ** so not common. 

P. 33, IL 14, 15. " Of couxse,'* "of zeal,** contrasted as we should now contrast 
** as a matter of course " and " by ^dilection." 

P. 34, 1. 3. Boss, a hum/, a lump. 

P. 34, L 7. Sight in. Compare the phrase ** to be well seen in.** 

P. 34, 1. xo. Gag-toothed, with projecting teeth. 

P. 34, L x8. SUbber, slippery. 

P. 34, 1. 39. Lecfikyes, apparently from " lief' '* playthings," " toys." Chosen, 
no doubt, for its alliteration with " lawns." 



^^.V.t.VcYS BACON, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS. 

Francis Bacon was bom in London in 1561. Leaving^ 
Cambridge youngs he went to Paris in the suite 
qf Sir Amyas Pauietj tlure studied lam^ became 
M.P. /or Middlesex in 1595, Attorney-General in 
1613, Lord Keeper in 1617, in 1619 Lord Chancellor 
and Baron Verulam^ in 1630 Viscount St. Albans. 
He died in 1626. His/all is notorious, his chartacter 
di^^ted, his genius incontestable. 



OF MASQUES AND TRIUMPHS. 

THESE things are but toys, to come amongst such serious 
observations. But yet, since princes will have such things, 
it is better they should be graced with elegancy, than daubed 
with cost. Dancing to song, is a thing of great state and plea- 
sure. I understand it, that the song be in quire, placed aloft, and 
accompanied with some broken music ; and the ditty fitted to 
the device. Acting in song, especially in dialogues, hath an ex- 
treme good grace ; I say acting, not dancing, for that is a mean 
and vulgar thing ; and the voices of the dialogue would be strong 
and manly, a bass and a tenor ; no treble ; and the ditty high 
and tragical ; not nice or dainty. Several quires, placed one over 
against another, and taking the voice by catches, anthem-wise, 
give great pleasure. Turning dances into figure is a childish 
curiosity. And generally let it be noted, that those things which 
I here set down are such, as do naturally take the sense, and not 
respect petty wonderments. It is true, the alterations of scenes, 
so it be quietly and without noise, are things of great beauty and 
pleasure ; for they feed and relieve the eye, before it be ^11 of 
the same object Let the scenes abound with light, specially 
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coloured and varied ; and let the masquers, or any other, that 
are to come down from the scene, have some motions upon the 
scene itself before their coming down ; for it draws the eye 
strangely, and makes it with great pleasure to desire to see that 
it cannot perfectly discern. Let the songs be loud and cheerful, 
and not chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp 
and loud, and well placed. The colours that shew best by candle- 
light, are white, carnation, and a kind of sea- water-green ; and oes 
or spangs, as they are of no great cost, so they are of most glory. 
As for rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the 
suits of the masquers be graceful, and such 4s become the person 
when the vizards are off ; not after examples of known attires ; 
Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. Let anti-masques not be 
long ; they have been commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild- 
men, antics, beasts, sprites, witches, Ethiops, pigmies, turquets, 
nymphs, rustics, cupids, statuas moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in anti-masques ; 
and anything that is hideous, as devils, giants, is on the other 
side as unfit. But chiefly, let the music of them be recreative, 
and with some strange changes. Some sweet odours suddenly 
coming forth, without any drops falling, are, in such a company 
as there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and refresh- 
ment Double masques, one of men, another of ladies, addeth 
state and variety. But all is nothing except the room be kept 
clear and neat. 

For jousts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them are 
chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entry ; especially if they be drawn with strange beasts, as lions, 
bears, camels, and the like ; or in the devices of their entrance ; 
or in the bravery of their liveries ; or in the goodly furniture of 
their horses and armour. But enough of these toys. 

Essays. 

OF STUDIES. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring ; for oma- 
ment| is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment 
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and disposition of business. For expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best 
from those that are learned. To spend too much time in studies 
is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a scholar. 
They perfect Nature, and are perfected by experience: for 
natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by 
study ; and studies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 
them ; for they teach not their own use ; but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for granted ; nor 
to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books also 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that would be only in the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books ; else distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man ; con- 
ference a ready man ; and writing an exact man. And there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory ; if 
he confer little, he had need have a present wit ; and if he read 
little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to know that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the mathe- 
matics subtle ; natural philosophy deep ; moral grave ; logic 
and rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt studia in mores. Nay 
there is no stond or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought 
out by fit studies : like as diseases of the body may have appro- 
priate exercises. Bowling is good for the stone and reins ; 
shooting for the lungs and breast ; gentle walking for the 
stomach ; riding for the head ; and the like. So if a man's wit 
be wandering, let him study the mathematics ; for in demonstra- 
tions, if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, 
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let him study the schoolmen ; for they are cymini sectores. 
If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one thing to 
prove and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers' cases. 
So every defect of the mind may have a special receipt 

Essays. 



p. 36, L XX. Quires uems here to have the douMe senses referriitg both to the place 
of tinging and to the choristers. 

P. 37, L a. Modoos, euting in dumb show. 

P. 37, U. 8, 9. Oes or spangs, metallic spots and spangles. 

P. 37, L 15. Turquets, a kind 0/ pug-dog. 

P. aS, L I. Expert men, practical men, or, as we say more usually now, 
Medalists: this iariaritm, however, has not come into legal use where expert 
holds its ground. 

P. 38,131. Stood, "stoppage.** 



BENJAMIN JONSON 



Ben JonsoHj who was b^m at Wesimi$uier in 1574, 
and dUd there in 1637, u not qften thought oftua 
prose turiter. His DiscoTeries, A^ttvorr, a collection 
of critical and tniscelhrneous essays ^ which/orm his 
Principal work in prose, are 0/ very great merit, 
showing a conception 0/ English style which for 
order and symmetry is hardly equalled be/ore 
Dryden, 



ON EDUCATION AND STYLE. 

IT pleased your Lordship of late, to ask my opinion, touching 
the education of your sons, and especially to the advancement 
of their studies. To which, though I returned somewhat for the 
present ; which rather manifested a will in me, than gave any 
just resolution to the thing propounded: I have upon better 
cogitation called those aids about me, both of mind and memory, 
which shall venture my thoughts clearer, if not fuller, to yoiur 
Lordship's demand. I confess, my Lord, they will seem but 
petty, and minute things I shall offer to you, being writ for chil- 
dren, and of them. But studies have their infancy as well as 
creatures — we see in men, even the strongest compositions had 
their beginnings from milk, and the cradle ; and the wisest 
tarried some times about apting their mouths to letters and 
syllables. In their education therefore, the care must be the 
greater had of their beginnings, to know, examine, and weigh 
their natures ; which though they be proner in some children to 
some disciplines ; yet are they naturally prompt to taste all by 
degrees, and with change. For change is a kind of refreshing in 
studies, and infuseth knowledge by way of recreation. Thence 
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the school itself is called a play, or game ; and all letters are so 
best taught to scholars. They should not be afifrighted, or de- 
terred in their entry, but drawn on with exercise and emulation. 
A youth should not be made to hate study, before he know the 
causes to love it ; or taste the bitterness before the sweet ; but 
called on, and allured, entreated, and praised : yea, when he de- 
serves it not For which cause I wish them sent to the best 
school, and a public ; which I think the best. Your Lordship I 
fear hardly hears of that, as willing to breed them in your eye, 
and at home ; and doubting their manners may be corrupted 
abroad. They are in more danger in your own family, among ill 
servants, allowing they be safe in their schoolmaster, than amongst 
a thousand boys, however immodest : would we did not spoil 
our own children, and overthrow their manners ourselves by too 
much indulgence ! To breed them at home is to breed them in a 
shade, where in a school they have the light and heat of the sun. 
They are used and accustomed to things and men. When they 
come forth into the common wealth, they find nothing new, or to 
seek. They have made their friendships and aids, some to last 
till their age. They hear what is commanded to others, as well 
as themselves ; much approved, much corrected ; all which they 
bring to their own store and use ; and learn as much as they 
hear. Eloquence would be but a poor thing, if we should only 
converse with singulars; speak but man and man together. 
Therefore I like no private breeding. I would send them where 
their industry should be daily increased by praise, and that 
kindled by emulation. It is a good thing to inflame the mind. 
And though ambition itself be a vice, it is often the cause of great 
virtue. Give me that wit, whom praise excites, glory puts on, or 
disgrace grieves : he is to be nourished with ambition, pricked 
forward with honour, checked with reprehension, and never to be 
suspected of sloth. Though he be given to play, it is a sign of 
spirit and liveliness ; so there be a mean had of their sports and 
relaxations. And from the rod or ferule I would have them free, 
as from the menace of them ; for it is both deformed and servile. 
For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries. 
To read the best authors, observe the best speakers : and much 
exercise of his own style. In style to consider, what ought to be 
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written; and after what manner. He must first think and 
excogitate his matter ; then choose his words, and examine the 
weight of either. Then take care in placing, and ranking both 
matter, and words, that the composition be comely ; and to do 
this with diligence, and often. No matter how slow the style 
be at first, so it be laboured, and accurate ; seek the best, and be 
not glad of the forward conceits, or first words that offer them- 
selves to us, but judge of what we invent, and order what we ap- 
prove. Repeat often what we have formerly written ; which 
beside that it helps the consequence, and makes the juncture 
better, it quickens the heat of imagination, that often cools in the 
time of setting down, and gives it new strength, as if it grew 
lustier by the going back. As we see in the contention of 
leaping, they jump farthest that fetch their race largest : or, as 
in throwing a dart or javelin, we force back our arms to make 
our loose the stronger. Yet, if we have a fair gale of wind, I for- 
bid not the steering out of our sail, so the favour of the gale 
deceive us not. For all that we invent doth please us in the con- 
ception or birth ; else we would never set it down. But the 
safest is to return to our judgment, and handle over again those 
things, the easiness of which might make them justly suspected. 
So did the best writers in their beginnings ; they imposed upon 
themselves care, and industry. Theydid nothing rashly. They 
obtained first to write well, and then custom made it easy and a 
habit By little and little, their matter showed itself to them 
more plentifully ; their words answered, their composition fol- 
lowed ; and all, as in a well ordered family, presented itself in 
the place. So that the sum of all is : ready writing makes not 
good writing ; but good writing brings on ready writing. Yet 
when we think we have got the faculty, it is even then good to 
resist it ; as to give a horse a check sometimes with bit, which 
doth not so much stop his course, as stir his mettle. Again, 
whether a man's genius is best able to reach thither, it should 
more and more contend, lift and dilate itself, as men of low 
stature raise themselves on their toes, and so oft times get even, 
if not eminent Besides, as it is fit for grown and able writers to 
stand of themselves, and work with their own strength, to trust 
and endeavour by their own Realties ; so it is fit for the beginner, 
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and learner, to study others, and the best. For the mind and 
memory are more sharply exercised in comprehending another 
man's things than our own ; and such as accustom themselves, 
and are familiar with the best authors, shall ever and anon find 
somewhat of them in themselves, and in the expression of their 
minds, even when they feel it not, be able to utter something like 
theirs, which hath an authority above their own. Nay, some- 
times it is the reward of a man's study, the praise of quoting 
another man fitly : and though a man be more prone and able 
for one kind of writing than another, yet he must exercise all. 
For as in an instrument, so in style, there must be a harmony 
and consent of parts. 

Timber y or Discoveries^ made upon 
Men and Matter, 



P. 30, 1. a. To — *• fl* /tf," to be construed with " o^nion^ not " touching. " 

P. 30^ 1. 5. Resolution, explanation or ansv/er, a sense neglected m ntodern Eng- 
lish, thtmgh ** resolve*' retetifu it as a verb. 

P. 30, L XX. CompoadoDS — ** constitutions.** 

P. 31, L 9. " Hardly hears of." To tra$tslaie this sense o/zaAxotoenowchiefiy use 
*' listen to," though oddly enough ** hear of ** maintaitu its use with the auxiliary 
^'wiUnot" and " would not.** 

P. 33, L 4. To do. Notice the way in which Jonson varies between imPerativt 
emd infinitive, according to his classical models, 

P. 33, L xo. Consequence. " Sequence " is now more exact to the sense. 

P. 3a, L 17. Sceering out oi onr sails, shaking the re^ out^ setting full sail. 



i^B£RT BURTON. 



Rthert Burion was horn at LisutUy m LeicnUrskirt 
d» X576, and died at Oxford m X640L Tko Anatomy 
of Mdancholy by Domocriiut Junior a ^ ^eared in 
x6ax. // Mas betn amstantly pillaged^ sonutimes 
imitaUd, never equeUled Burton held Preferment 
in the Chttrch, and lived all his days at Oxford, 
That his m ela ncholy or his conceit as an astrologer 
i n d u ced him to shorten his life is a mere l^end 



TERRESTRIAL DEVILS. 

'INi^RRESTRIAL devils are those Lares, Genii, Fauns, 
4 ^lyn, Wood nymphs, Foliots, Fairies, Robin Goodfellows, 
'(tMtt^ ^C which as they are most conversant with men, so they 
^ tkk«m most harm. Some think it was they alone that kept 
1^ Keathen people in awe of old, and had so many idols and 
|#lliples erected to them. Of this range was Dagon amongst 
|h9 Philistines, Bel amongst the Babylonians, Astarte amongst 
iHf Sidonians, Baal amongst the Samaritans, I sis and Osiris 
lonongst the Egyptians, etc. Some put our fairies into this rank, 
which have been in former times adored with much superstition, 
with sweeping their houses, and setting ofa pail of clean water, 
good victuals, and the like, and then they should not be pinched, 
but find money in their shoes, and be fortunate in their enter- 
prizes. These are they that dance on heaths and greens, as 
Lavater thinks with Tritemius, and as Olaus Magnus adds, leave 
that green circle, which we commonly find in plain fields, which 
others hold to proceed from a meteor falling, or some accidental 
rankness of the ground, so Nature sports herself; they are 
sometimes seen by old women and children. Hierom. PaulL in 
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his description of the city of Bercino in Spain, relates how they 
have been familiarly seen near that town, about fountains and 
hills ; Nonnunquam^ saith Tritemius, in sua latibula montium 
simpliciores homines ducanty stupenda mirantibus ostentes mira- 
cuUiy nolamm sonitus^ spectacula^ etc. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
gives instance in a monk of Wales that was so deluded. 
Paracelsus reckons up many places in Germany, where they do 
usually walk in little coats some two foot long. A bigger kind 
there is of them, called with us Hobgoblins, and Robin Good- 
fellows, that would in those superstitious times grind com for a 
mess of milk, cut wood, or do any manner of drudgery work. 
They would mend old irons in those iColian Isles of Lipara, in 
former ages, and have been often seen and heard. Tholosanus 
calls them TruUos and Getulos, and saith, that in his days they 
were common in many places of France. Dithmarus Bleshenius 
in his description of Iceland, reports for a certainty, that almost 
in every family they have yet some such familiar spirits ; and 
Felix Malleolus in his book De CrudeL Damon, affirms as much, 
that these Trolli, or Telchines, are very common in Norway, 
" and seen to do drudgery work ; '' to draw water, saith Wierus 
lib. I. cap. 22., dress meat, or any such thing. Another sort of 
these there are, which frequent forlorn houses, which the 
Italians call Foliots, most part innoxious, Cardan holds ; '' They 
will make strange noises in the night, howl sometimes pitifully, 
and then laugh again, cause great flame and sudden lights, 
fling stones, ratUe chains, shave men, open doors, and shut 
them, fling down platters, stools, chests, sometime appear in the 
likeness of hares, crows, black dogs, etc.'' of which read Pet. 
Tbyraeus the Jesuit in his Tract, de locis infestis^ part i et 
cap. 4. who will have them to be devils, or the souls of damned 
men that seek revenge, or else souls out of Purgatory that seek 
ease ; for such examples peruse Sigismundus Scheretzius lib. de 
spectris, part i. c. i. which he saith he took out of Luther most 
part ; there be many instances. Plinius Secundus remembers 
such a house at Athens, which Athenodorus the Philosopher 
hired, which no man durst inhabit for fear of devils. Austin de 
Civ, Dei, lib. 22. cap. i. relates as much of Hesperius the Tri- 
bune's house at Zubeda near their city of Hippo^ vexed with evil 



^*Vv ^ ^^^^ $WA ^l^»»JNk»m^ Om *if/KMmi amimalium et 
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i^w Nv^ ^ W^^^ » NilHtfiVx TWe^iWlofdeTasmany 
yJHH"^ v^Nyt ^ 'i^*^^^ ^l^i^ ^i^vHM «Mil liC^Mir wits» some- 

Nj^wi H*i^^\i^iW^iK4»^^jMllsJ^V^l6^^ Sttetonhis, 
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V^; Ij^y;^ u i\^^iM^^^M'N' v>»l W il» >»< y wmlk. mmimas moriuo- 
* %^ va^v ^^♦^ ^1^ K^ Ain-Wik Wk > «<r Ji«/ dtttm. Oiaus, lib. 2. 
^^^^ 4* S%4**^ ^«3|if*^*K^ ^ ^ ^^^^iWT^- spir. Kommannus de 
V.^*M' '*i^^ V^^ ^^ v;^ 44 i such sights are frequently seen 
^i^H^k \a>4^4^ ^ M^ma^sitriay saith Lavat lib. i. cap. 19, in 
K^gj^^i^iA^ <^a4 about Churchyards, /oca {xdudinosa^ ampla 
WiiS^Mi Si>ii^may it cade hominum noicUa^ etc, Thyreus adds, 
ii^ gravius peccatum est cammissumy impii^pauperum oppres- 
sores et uequiter insignes habitafU. These spirits often foretell 
V^x^'s deaths, by several signs, as knocking, groanings, etc. 
t^0^gh Rich. Argentine c. 18. deprastigiisdamonum^ will ascribe 
l^ese predictions to good angels, out of the authority of Ficinus 
and oUiers ; prodigia in obitu principum sapius contingunt^ etc, 
as in the Lateran Church in Rome, the Popes' deaths are foretold 
by Sylvester's tomb. Near Rupes Nova in Finland, in the 
Kingdom of Sweden, there is a lake, in which, before the 
Governor of the Castle dies, a spectrum, in the habit of Arion 
with his harp appears, and makes excellent music, like those 
blocks in Cheshire, which, they say, presage death to the master 
of the family ; or that oak in Lanthadran Park in Cornwall, 
which foreshows as much. Many families in Europe are so put 
in mind of their last, by such predictions, and many men are 
forewarned, if we may believe Paracelsus, by familiar spirits in 
divers shapes, as cocks, crows, owls, which often hover about sick 
men's chambers, vd quia fnorientium fcuUtatem sentiunt^ as 
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Barcellus conjectures, et ideo super tectum infermorum crocitanty 
because they smell a corse ; — or for that, as Bemardinus de 
Bustis thinketh, God permits the devil to appear in the form of 
crows, and such like creatures, to scare such as live wickedly 
here on earth. A little before Tully's death, saith Plutarch, 
the crows made a mighty noise about him, tumultuose per- 
strepenteSy they pulled the pillow from under his head. Rob. 
Gaguinus hist. Franc lib. 8. telleth such another wonderfid story 
at the death of Johannes de Monteforti, a French lord. Anno 
1345. tanta Corvorum multitude adibus morientis insedit, quan- 
tarn esse in Gallia nemo judicasset. Such prodigies are very 
frequent in authors. See more of these in the said Lavater, 
Thyreus de locis infestis, part 3. cap. 58. Pictorius, Delrio, 
Cicogna, lib. 3. cap. 9. Necromancers take upon them to raise 
and lay them at their pleasures : And so likewise those which 
Mizaldus calls Ambulones, that walk about midnight on great 
heaths and desert places, which, saith Lavater, " draw men out 
of the way, and lead them all night a by-way, or quite bar them 
of their way ; ** these have several names in several places ; we 
conmionly call them Pucks. In the deserts of Lop in Asia, such 
illusions of walking spirits are often perceived, as you may read 
in M. Paulus the Venetian his travels ; If one lose his company 
by chance, these devils will call him by his name, and counter- 
feit voices of his companions to seduce hinL Hieronym Pauli 
in his book of the hills of Spain, relates of a great mount in 
Cantabria, where such spectrums are to be seen ; Lavater and 
Cicogna have variety of examples of spirits and walking devils 
in this kind. Sometimes they sit by the highway side, to give 
men falls, and make their horses stumble and start as Uiey ride, 
if you will believe the relation of that holy man Ketellus in 
Nubrigensis, that had an especial grace to see devils, Gratiam 
divinitus collatam, and talk with them, Et impavidus cum 
spiritibus sermonem miscere^ without offence, and if a man curse 
or spur his horse for stumbling, they do heartily rejoice at it ; 
with many such pretty feats. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. 



3^ ROBSRT BUSTQX. 



THE CURE OF MELANCHOL K 

If princes would do justice, judges be upright, clergymen truly 
devout, and so live as they teach, if great men would not be so 
insolent, if soldiers would quietly defend us, the poor would be 
patient, rich men would be liberal and humble, citizens honest, 
magistrates meek, superiors would give good example, subjects 
peaceable, young men would stand in awe : if parents would be 
kind to their children, and they again obedient to their parents, 
brethren agree amongst themselves, enemies be reconciled, 
servants trusty to their masters, virgins chaste, wives modest, 
husbands would be loving and less jealous : If we could imitate 
Christ and his Apostles, live after God's laws, these mischiefs 
would not so frequently happen amongst us ; but being most part 
so irreconcileable as we are, perverse, proud, insolent, factious 
and malicious, prone to contention, anger and revenge, of such 
fiery spirits, so captious, impious, irreligious, so opposite to 
virtue, void of grace, how should it otherwise be ? Many men 
are very testy by nature, apt to mistake, apt to quarrel, apt to 
provoke and misinterpret to the worst, everything that is said or 
done, and thereupon heap unto their selves a great deal of 
trouble, and disquietness to others, smatterers in other men's 
matters, tale-bearers, whisperers, liars, they cannot speak in 
season, or hold their tongues when they should, Et suam partem 
itidem tacere^ cum aliena est oratio : they will speak more than 
comes to their shares, in all companies, and by those bad courses 
accumulate much evil to their own souls, qui contendit^ sibi coti' 
vicium facity their life is a perpetual brawl, they snarl like so 
many dogs, with their wives, children, servants, neighbours, and 
all the rest of their friends, they can agree with nobody. But to 
such as are judicious, meek, submiss, and quiet, these matters 
are easily remedied : they will forbear upon all such occasions, 
neglect, contemn, or take no notice of them, dissemble, or wisely 
turn it off. If it be a natural impediment, as a red nose, squint 
eyes, crooked legs, or any such imperfection, infirmity, disgrace, 
reproach, the best way is to speak of it first thyself, and so thou 
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shalt surely take away all occasions from others to jest at, or 
contemn, that they may perceive thee to be careless of it. 
Vatinius was wont to scoff at his own deformed feet, to prevent 
his enemies' obloquies and sarcasms in that kind ; or else by pre- 
vention, as Cotys king of Thrace, that brake a company of Ene 
glasses presented to him, with his own hands, lest he should be 
overmuch moved when they were broken by chance. And 
sometimes again, so that it be discreetly and moderately done, 
it shall not be amiss to make resistance, to take down such a 
saucy companion, no better means to vindicate himself to pur- 
chase final peace : for he that suffers himself to be ridden, or 
through pusillanimity or sottishness will let every man baffle 
him, shall be a common laughing stock to flout at As a cur 
that goes through a village, if he clap his tail between his legs, 
and run away, every cur will insult over him : but if he bristle 
up himself, and stand to it, give but a counter-snarl, there's not 
a dog dares meddle with him : much is in a man's courage and 
discreet carriage of himself. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, 



p. 34, L a. Foliots, stated hehtu to be Italian, but cormecied apparently with Fr, 
folleU* puckSi will^f'tfu wisps : Tndli, the Scandinavian trails. 

P. 35, L 19. Telchines, 0/ Rhodes and other places, a tribe or/amxly of half 
divine or superkuntan attributes, to whom Greeh mythology assigns attributes not 
unlike those iff trolls and brownies. 

P. yj, L ao. Lop» i-e. JLob Nor, north of Thibet 

P. 37, 1. 39. M. Paulus, better recognized, perhaps, as Marco Polo. 

P. 38, 1. 3. The poor would be. This must not be mistaken for a consequence. 
It and the other clauses in the same case are part of the hypothesis, ** if** being 
alternately dropped and inserted at the writer's pleasure. 

P* 39* 1* 3* Vatinius. Both the later or Neronian Vatinius and Casar's friend, 
of whom it was said, per consulatum pejerat, were ill favoured in person. I am not 
certain to which this story refers. Cotys again wot the name of at least four kings 
0/ Thrace. 



EDWARD HERBERT, 
LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 



Edward Herberi, elder hrothir of the pott G^trge^ wax 
bom at Montgomery Castle in 1581. He was educated 
at Oxford^ travelled ntuch abroad with same roman' 
tic adventures^ and was raised to the peerage for 
diplomatic services. He died «U London in 164S. His 
theologiced writings have caused him to he rather 
loosely styled the JSrst English deist: his autobio- 
graphy is curious astd characteristic qftht time. 



THE EVIDENCE OF ANOTHER LIFE, 

AND certainly since in my mother's womb this Plastica or 
Formatrix which formed my eyes, ears, and other senses, 
did not intend them for that dark and noisome place, but as 
being conscious of a better life, made them as fitting organs to 
apprehend and perceive those things which should occur in this 
world : so I believe since my coming into this world my soul 
hath formed or produced certain faculties which are almost as 
useless for this life, as the above-named senses were for the 
mother's womb ; and these faculties are Hope, Faith, Love, and 
Joy, since they never rest or fix upon any transitory or perishing 
object in this world, as extending themselves to something 
further than can be here given, and indeed acquiesce only in the 
perfect, eternal, and infinite. I confess they are of some use 
here, yet I appeal to every body whether any worldly felicity did 
so satisfy their hope here, that they did not wish and hope for 
something more excellent, or whether they had ever that faith 
in their own wisdom, or in the help of man, that they were not 
constrained to have recourse to some diviner and superior 
power, than they could find on earth, to relieve them in their 
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danger or necessity ; whether ever they could place their love on 
any earthly beauty, that it did not fade and wither, if not frustrate 
or deceive them, or whether ever their joy was so consummate 
in any thing they delighted in, that they did not want much more 
than it, or indeed this world can afford to make them happy. 
The proper objects of these faculties therefore though framed, or 
at least appearing in this world, is God only, upon whom Faith, 
Hope, and Love were never placed in vain, or remain long 
unrequited. 

Life of Lord Herbert, 

P. 40, L X. Plasdca or Formatriz, sc. Natura, 



THOMAS HOBBES. 



Thmmmt HMes mas iom at Malmeshury in 1588. 
After kavini Ojrford he became tutor in the Caven- 
ditk/amifyt with wkem he long resided. He abode 
aiso much in France^ especially during the Civil 
War. At the Restoration he was pensioned His 
work is voluminous : the Leviathan, his most famous 
book, was published in 1651. He died in 1679. 



DREAMS AND APPARITIONS. 

THE imaginations of them that sleep are those we call dreams. 
And these also, as all other imaginations, have been before, 
either totally or by parcels, in the sense. And because in sense, the 
brain and nerves, which are the necessary organs of sense, are 
so benumbed in sleep, as not easily to be moved by the action of 
external objects, there can happen in sleep no imagination, and 
therefore no dream, but what proceeds from the agitation of the 
inward parts of man's body ; which inward parts, for the connexion 
they have with the brain, and other organs, when they be dis- 
tempered, do keep the sense in motion ; whereby the imaginations 
there formerly made, appear as if a man were waking ; saving 
that the organs of sense being now benumbed, so as there is no 
new object, which can master and obscure them with a more 
vigorous impression, a dream must needs be more clear, in this 
silence of sense, than our waking thoughts. And hence it 
Cometh to pass, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought 
impossible, to distinguish exactly between sense and dreaming. 
For my part, when I consider that in dreams I do not often nor 
constanUy think of the same persons, places, objects, and 
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actions, that I do waking; nor remember so long a train of 
coherent thoughts, dreaming, as at other times ; and because 
waking I often observe the absurdity of dreams, but never dream 
of the absurdities of my waking thoughts ; I am well satisfied, 
that being awake, I know I dream not, though when I dream I 
think myself awake. 

And seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of some of 
the inward parts of the body, divers distempers must needs 
cause different dreams. And hence it is that lying cold breedeth 
dreams of fear, and raiseth the thought and image of some 
fearful object, the motion from the brain to the inner parts and 
from the inner parts to the brain being reciprocal ; and that as 
anger causeth heat in some parts of the body when we are 
awake, so when we sleep the overheating of the same parts 
causeth anger, and raiseth up in the brain the imagination of an 
enemy. In the same manner, as natural kindness, when we are 
awake, causeth desire, and desire makes heat in certain other 
parts of the body ; so also too much heat in those parts, while 
we sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagination of some kindness 
shown. In sum, our dreams are the reverse of our waking 
imaginations ; the motion when we are awake beginning at one 
end, and when we dream at another. 

The most difficult discerning of a man's dream, from his 
waking thoughts, is then, when by some accident we observe 
not that we have slept : which is easy to happen to a man full 
of fearful thoughts, and whose conscience is much troubled ; and 
that sleepeth, without the circimistances of going to bed or 
putting off his clothes, as one that noddeth in a chair. For he 
that taketh pains, and industriously lays himself to sleep, in 
case any uncouth and exorbitant fancy come unto him, cannot 
easily think it other than a dream. We read that Marcus 
Brutus, one that had his life given him by Julius Caesar, and 
was also his favourite, and notwithstanding murdered him, how 
at Philippi, the night before he gave battle to Augustus Csesar, 
he saw a fearful apparition, which is commonly related by 
historians as a vision ; but considering the circumstances, one 
may easily judge to have been but a short dream. For sitting 
in his tent, pensive and troubled with the horror of his rash act^ 



^ rSQJtLAS MOSSES. 

:t 'waBt^jaBit ^SKxi fisr bmii^ 'Jiimhtimg in tibe cold^ to dreaun of that 
^■nkji mos: 41I1 ii^IiibL Mbl ;. wbirh fear, as by dcs^^ccs it made 
lam miBes,. sr aisQ k amstnsa^iiB^Be the appontioQ by degrees 
tir evanish ; and haarin^ qd awair^nce diat be dqpl, be could 
bupft no cause to tiuttk it a dramvor aitf tikias but a visioii. 
And this is rta very rare accident; fior even tbe^Aat be perfectly 
ajvake^ if tfaey be ttmarans sul stpezstitioes^ possessed with 
terfol taies> aod alooe in tbe daiiv >K sobfcct to &e bke £^^ 
and beiieve they see ^^ints and dead men's ^losls walking 
in churdiyards ; idtereas it is either ^etr &ncy only, or else 
the knavery of such persons as make use of socb sapo^tious 
fiear, to pass disgiiised in the oigbtv to places they would not be 
kxK>wn to haunt. 

From this ignorance of how to <Sstuig«ish dreams, and other 
strong fancies^ from viston and senses did arise the greatest part 
of the religion of the Geodks in time past, that worshipped 
satyrs, fisums, nymphs, and the like ; and now-a-days the opinion 
that rude people have of feiries, ghosts, and goblins, and of the 
power of witche& For as ibr witches, I think not that their witch- 
craft is any real power ; but yet that they are justly punished, 
for the ialse behef they have that they can do such mischief, 
joined with their purpose to do it, if they can ; their trade being 
nearer to a new religion than to a craft or science. And for 
^Euries, and walking ^losts, the opinion of them has, I think, 
beeo oa purpose either tau^^t or not confuted, to keep in credit 
the use of exorcism* of crosses, of holy water, and other such 
inventions of ghostly men. Nevertheless, there is no doubt, but 
(^od can m^ke unnatural apparitions ; but that he does it so 
(^1^ as men need to fear such things, more than they fear the 
slay or change of the course of nature, which he also can stay, 
«uvi chaix^e« is no point of Christian £aith. But e\il men under 
prt^ti^xt thv^t C«od can do any thing, are so bold as to say any 
Ibiixg: >vhen it serves their turn, though they think it untrue ; it 
i^ th« pATt of a wise man, to belie\^ them no further, than right 
l1^il:Avvn uiakes that which they say, appear credible. If this 
«u^>ev)kliiuHMi ftsAr of spirits were taken away, and with it, prog- 
lUUktivA luxku Urv^\\$, false pn>phecies« and many other things 
di»p^U44\^ thfii^M\ by which crafty ambitious persons abuse the 
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simple people, men would be much more fitted than they are for 
civil obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the Schools : but they rather 
nourish such doctrine. For, not knowing what imagination or 
the senses are, what they receive, they teach : some saying, that 
imaginations rise of themselves, and have no cause : others that 
they rise most commonly from the will ; and that good thoughts 
are blown, inspired, into a man, by God ; and evil thoughts by 
the Devil : or that good thoughts are poured, infused, into a 
man, by God, and evil ones by the Devil. Some say the senses 
receive the species of things, and deliver them to the common- 
sense ; and Uie conmion-sense delivers them over to the fency, 
and the £uicy to the memory, and the memory to the judgment, 
like handing of things from one to another, with many words 
making nothing understood. 

Leviathan, 



P- 43> !• 3^ That . . . how . . . bat. Ohurve the confutum qf these cotutructionx^ 
even in S0 clear a writer as Hobbes. He has forgotten ** that '* when he comes to 
'* hew : " he has forgotten " which " when he comes to **6ut.'* 

P. 44, 1. 19. This sentence is very noticeable in matter^ because of Hobbeis agree- 
ment^from a quite different point of view , with the opinions of Hale and Browne 
on the punishment of witchcraft^ and because of the astonishiMg foresight of the last 
clause. 



IZAAC WALTON. 



Imak Wmltm wmt Atm mi Si^/flfrd m 1593, mnd died 
mi mmcJkuitr m X6S3. M^si ^kit K/t^ however, 
wmt /mssed in Lmd^m^ whe r e he was /era time in 
irmde. The CompkiK Airier m/^eared im 1653; ike 
nei test cketrmtinf Lives mi different period* earlier 
mnd imier. Alt kit work has ihe same quiet grace 
which seems ie have distinguished his character. 



CHARACTER OF NOW EL. 

THE first is Doctor Nowel, sometimes Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St Paul's in London, where his monument 
stands yet undefaced : a man that in the Reformation of Queen 
Elizabeth, not that of Henry VI 1 1., was so noted for his meek 
spirit, deep learning, prudence and piety, that the then Parliament 
and Convocation both, chose, enjoined, and trusted him to be 
the man to make a Catechism for public use, such a one as 
should stand as a rule for faith and manners to their posterity. 
And the good old man, though he was very learned, yet knowing 
that God leads us not to heaven by many nor by hard questions, 
like an honest angler, made that good, plain, unperplexed 
catechism which is printed with our good old Service-Book. I 
say, this good man was a dear lover, and constant practiser of 
angling, as any age can produce ; and his custom was to spend 
besides his fixed hour of prayer, those hours which by conmiand 
of the Church were enjoined the Qergy and voluntarily dedicated 
to devotion by many primitive Christians : I say, besides those 
hours, this good man was observed to spend a tenth part of his 
time in angling ; and also, for I have conversed with those 
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which have conversed with him, to bestow a tenth part of his 
revenue, and usually all his fish, amongst the poor that inhabited 
near to those rivers in which it was caught : saying often, " That 
charity gave life to religion : " and at his return to his house, 
would praise God he had spent that day free from worldly 
trouble; both harmlessly, and in a recreation that became a 
churchman. And this good man was well content, if not 
desirous, that posterity should know he was an angler, as may 
appear by his picture, now to be seen, and carefully kept in 
Brazen-nose College, to which he was a liberal benefactor ; in 
which picture he is drawn leaning on a desk with his Bible 
before him, and on one hand of him his lines, hooks, and other 
tackling lying in a round ; and on his other hand are his angle- 
rods of several sorts : and by them this is written, '* That he 
died 13 Feb. 1601, being aged 95 years, 44 of which he had been 
Dean of St Paul's Church ; and that his age had neither im- 
paired his hearing, nor dimmed his eyes, nor weakened his 
memory, nor made any of the faculties of his mind weak or use- 
less." It is said that angling and temperance were great causes 
of these bles^gs ; and I wish the Uke to all that imitate him, 
and love the memory of so good a man. 

Complete Angler. 



p. 47, L 19. Tempenmce. Bitt Newel was not a total aistatner, andaccordiHg 
U a story told by Puller, and fuoUd by Southey in the Doctor, he accidentally 
invented bottled beer* 



WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH. 



William CkilUngworth was hem at Oxjbrdin x6o3, 
and was the godson qf Laud, WkiU a membtr of 
Trinity ColUgs ks was amvtrttd to Roman CatkoU- 
cism^ but rsvtrted to the Anglican Church in 1631. 
His Religion of Protestants appeared in 1635. Me 
took orders and received freftrmeni. He died in 
X644, having distinguished himself as a parOstm 
q/'the Royal cause. 



AGAINST THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

MY fourth notion is, that they who by the rigour of the laws 
are to suffer death, and especially thieves, may by the 
clemency of this present parliament be saved from death, and 
made public slaves. My reasons are, first, because the chief 
end of punishment being, that others may fear to offend, the 
punishment of public slavery, as it may be ordered, being a long 
and lasting punishment, is like to work more effectually to this 
end, than putting to death, which is despatched in a moment 
Lasting pain and public shame, though in true account not so 
great a punishment as death, especially if we remember the 
danger that follows after, yet certainly to the generality of men 
is much more terrible than speedy death ; especially to English- 
men. For the best observers of their natures and disposition 
have out of their experience assured us, that they are generally 
not so much afraid of death, as of pain and shame. So that we 
have reason to expect, that this punishment will be more avail- 
able for achieving the end of all punishment, which is by fear to 
keep others fix>m transgressing ; and thereifore, in policy, we 
should rather make use of it than the other. 
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Secondly, it seems better in order to justice ; because this 
kind of punishment, besides the benefit of a more lasting and a 
more public example, leaves the criminal a possibility and 
power to make some kind of satisfaction for the injury done by 
him to his neighbour, by restitution, and to the commonwealth, 
by doing some service to the public ; both which by capital 
pxmishments are qtdte taken away. Our commonwealth for 
want of public slaves wants many great advantages ; as the use 
of galleys, the making or repairing of public ways, the opening 
the passages of all our great rivers, and making an intercourse 
between them ; which, and many other noble works of great 
benefit to the public, by the labour of public slaves might be 
obtained, and that without any prejudice or danger, if they be 
wisely ordered. 

Thirdly, it is more agreeable to charity. For it is, I conceive, 
most evidently demonstrable out of the principles of charity, as 
a certain conclusion, that destructive punishments ought not to 
be used against any delinquents whatsoever, if in reason we may 
expect, that such as are medicinal and not destructive, will be 
as exemplary and as beneficial to the conmionwealth, or rather 
much more. For certainly nothing can be more agreeable to 
charity, than all possible and lawful parsimony of the blood of 
Christians, nay even of the blood of men ; nor anything more 
apparently repugnant to Christian charity, and the bowels of 
compassion, and even to humanity itself, than to hurt, much 
more to destroy any person, unless this severity be necessary, 
or may at least be useful for the public good : for that were to 
shed the blood of a man and of a Christian to no purpose. 

Fourthly, capital punishments as they are now ordered, are 
ordinarily, if not necessarily, as we may well fear, joined with 
the eternal destruction of the delinquents' souls ; who are com- 
monly turned out of the world without other preparation for 
their last account, than only some sad short recollections, and 
constrained sorrow for their sins and their calamities, with some 
stupifying comfort grounded thereupon, which is commonly, but 
grossly, mistaken to be true repentance. But repentance is not 
so ordinary a thing, nor of so easy dispatch, as most mistake it, 
who conceive it to be nothing more, but true sorrow for sin past, 

E 
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with true intention to forsake it Whereas it is a true and an 
habitual change of the soul and the whole man, an effectual 
forsaking of sin, and an effectual and constant practice of Chris- 
tian holiness, and an universal obedience to the law of Christ. 
The scripture assures us expressly, that without the knowledge 
of Gk>d's will revealed to us by Jestis Christ, without effectual 
forsaking and mortifying our sins, and without the effectual 
practice of Christian ^rtues, such as may truly denominate us 
new creatures and holy men, without true mortification and 
sanctification, briefly, "without holiness, no man shall see God.'* 
This being so, it is easy to judge, that it is morally impossible 
for our miserable delinquents ordinarily to be so qualified with 
true repentance, as to be in the state of salvation, experience 
showing, that few of them are truly mortified and sanctified men. 
And indeed the course now taken, as it gives them not means, 
so it allows them not time between their imprisonment and 
execution necessary for the effecting of this great work in them- 
selves, which yet God is willing to grant them ; and therefore 
it cannot be excused from a most bloody and horrible unchari- 
tableness, and a base esteem of men's souls, if we allow them not 
all possible means to effect this great work in themselves, and all 
that time and space, even to a minute, which God in his mercy 
is pleased to allow them. Whereas we take from them that 
time, and inflict on them a punishment, the consequents where- 
of, though we intend it not, are infinitely more grievous than the 
punishments which we inflict, too frequently destroying the de- 
linquents, both body and souL 
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BONES OF THE DEAD. 

NOW since these dead bones have ab-eady outlasted the living 
ones of Methuselah, and in a yard underground, and thin 
walls of clay, out- worn all the strong and spacious buildings above 
it, and quietly rested under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests, what prince can promise such diutumity unto his 
relics, or might not gladly say 

Sic ego componi versus in ooa Telim ? 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust 
of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments. In vain 
we hope to be known by open and visible conservatories, when 
to be unknown was the means of their continuation, and obscurity 
their protection. If they died by violent hands, and were thrust 
into their urns, these bones become considerable, and some old 
philosophers would honour them, whose souls they conceived 
most pure, which were thus snatched from their bodies, and to 
retain a stronger propension unto them : whereas they weariedly 
left a languishing corpse, and with feint desires of reunion. If 
they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapt up in the bundle of 
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time, they fall into indistinction, and make but one blot with 
infants. If we begin to die when we live, and long life be but a 
prolongation of death, our life is a sad composition ; we live with 
death, and die not in a moment How many pulses made up the 
life of Methuselah, were work for Archimedes : common counters 
sum up the life of Moses's man. Our days become consider- 
able like petty sums by minute accumulations ; where numerous 
fractions make up but small round numbers ; and our days of a 
span long make not one little finger. 

If the nearness of our last necessity, brought a nearer con- 
formity unto it, there were a happiness in hoary hairs, and no 
calamity in half senses. But the long habit of living indisposeth 
us for dying ; when avarice makes us the sport of death, when 
even David grew politically cruel, and Solomon could hardly be 
said to be the wisest of men. But many are too early old, and 
before the date of age. Adversity stretcheth our days, misery 
makes Alcmena's nights, and time hath no wings unto it But 
the most tedious being is that which can unwish itself, content to 
be nothing, or never to have been, which was beyond the mal- 
content of Job, who cursed not the day of his life, but his nativity. 
Content to have so far been, as to have a title to future being ; 
although he had lived here but in an hidden state of life, and, as 
it were, an abortion. 

Hydriotaphia or Urn Burial, 



CONSCIENCE. 

Paint not the sepulchre of thyself, and strive not to beautify 
thy corruption. Be not an advocate for thy vices, nor call for 
many hour-glasses to justify thy imperfections. Think not that 
always good which thou thinkest thou canst always make good, 
nor that concealed which the sun doth not behold : that which 
the sun doth not now see, will be visible when the sun is out, and 
the stars are fallen from heaven. Meanwhile there is no dark- 
ness unto conscience ; which can see without light, and in the 
deepest obscurity give a clear draught of things which the cloud 
of dissimulation hath concealed from all eyes. There is a 
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natural standing court within us, examining, acquitting, and 
condemning at the tribunal of ourselves ; wherein iniquities have 
their natural thetas and no nocent is absolved by the verdict of 
himself. And therefore although our transgressions shall be 
tried at the last bar, the process need not be long : for the judge 
of all knoweth all, and every man will nakedly know himself; 
and when so few are like to plead not guilty, the assize must 
soon have an end. 

Christian Morals, 



SELF OPINION. 

Comply with some humours, bear with others, but serve none. 
Civil complacency consists with decent honesty : Flattery is a 
juggler, and no kin unto sincerity. But while thou maintainest 
the plain path, and scomest to flatter others, £all not into self- 
adulation, and become not thine own parasite. Be deaf unto 
thyself, and be not betrayed at home. Self-credulity, pride, and 
levity, lead unto self-idolatry. There is no Damocles like unto 
self-opinion, nor any siren to otu* own fawning conceptions. To 
magnify our minor things, or hug ourselves in our apparitions ; 
to afford a credulous ear unto the clawing suggestions of fancy ; 
to pass otu* days in painted mistakes of ourselves ; and though 
we behold our own blood, to think ourselves the sons of Jupiter ; 
are blandishments of self-love, worse than outward delusion. By 
this imposture wise men sometimes are mistaken in their eleva- 
tion, and look above themsdves. And fools, which are antipodes 
unto the wise, conceive themselves to be but their Perioeci, and 
in the same parallel with them. 

Christian Morals. 
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OkV SURGEONS. 

NECESSARY and ancknt &eir professiQiiyerer since man's 
body- was sabfect to enmity and casaalt]r- For that 
pffomtse> ^ A bone of him diall not be broken,* is pfrwiiar to 
ChnsL Aslbrtlieotlier, '^ To keep them in an &eir ways, that 
they da^ not their foot against a stone,* thon^ it be extended 
to all Chiistians, yet it admittedi, as other temporal promises, of 
many exceptions, according to God's will and pleasure. 

It seemeth by the parable of the good Samaritan, who ^boond 
up * the passenger's ''wounds, pouring in oil and wine," that, in 
that age, ordinary persons had a general insight in chirurgery, 
for their own and others' use. And it is reported, to the just 
praise of the Scotch nobility, that anciently they all were very 
dexterous thereat ; particularly it is written of James, the fourth 
king of Scotland, quod vulnera scuntissime tractarety ^ he was 
most skilful at the handling of wounds." But we speak of 
chirurgery, as it is a particular mystery, professed by such as 
make a vocation thereof. Of whom we have inserted some 
(eminent for their writings or otherwise), amongst physicians, 
and that, as we hope, without any ofience, seeing the healing of 
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diseases and wounds were anciently one calling, as still great 
the sympathy betwixt them ; many diseases causing wounds, 
as ulcers; as wounds occasioning diseases, as fevers; till in 
process of -time they were separated, and chinirgeons only con- 
signed to the manual operation. Thus, wishing unto them the 
three requisites for their practice, an eagle's eye, a lad/s hand, 
and a lion's heart, I leave them, and proceed. 

The Worthies of EnglaruL 



ON MUSIC. 

Right glad I am, that when music was lately shut out of our 
churches, on what default of hers I dare not to inquire, it hath 
since been harboured and welcomed in the halls, parlours, and 
chambers, of the primest persons of this nation. Sure I am, it 
could not enter into my head, to surmise that music would have 
been so much discouraged by such who turned our kingdom into 
a Commonwealth, seeing they prided themselves in the arms 
thereof, an impaled harp being moiety of the same. When it 
was asked, "what made a good musician?'' one answered, a 
good voice ; another, that it was skilL But he said the truth, 
who said, it was encouragement. It was therefore my constant 
wish, that seeing most of our musicians were men of maturity, 
and arrived at their full age and skill, before these distracted 
times began, and seeing what the historian wrote in another 
sense is true here in our acceptation and application thereof, 
" Res est unius seculi populus virorum ; " I say, I did constantly 
wish, that there might have been some seminary of youth set up, 
to be bred in the faculty of music, to supply succession, when 
this set of masters in that science had served their generation. 

Yet although I missed of what I did then desire ; yet, thanks 
be to God, I have lived to see music come into request, since 
our nation came into right tune, and begin to flourish in our 
churches and elsewhere ; so that now no fear but we shall have 
a new generation skilful in that science, to succeed such whose 
age shall call upon them to pay their debt to nature. 

If any who dislike music in churches object it as useless^ if 
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not hurtful, in Divine service, let them hear what both a learned 
and able divine allegeth in defence thereof; '' So that although 
we lay altogether aside the consideration of ditty or matter, the 
very harmony of sounds being framed in due sort, and carried 
from the ear through the spiritual faculties to the soul, it is by a 
native puissance and efficacy greatly available to bring to a 
perfect temper, whatsoever is there tumbled; apt, as well to 
quicken the spirits, as to allay that which is too eager ; sovereign 
against melancholy and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of 
devotion, if the mind be such as can yield them, able both to 
move and moderate all affections.'' 

In recounting up of musicians, I have only insisted on such 
who made it their profession ; and either have written books of 
that faculty, or have attained to such an eminence therein as is 
generally acknowledged. Otherwise the work would be endless, 
to recount all up who took it as a quality of accomplishment ; 
amongst whom king Henry the Eighth must be accounted ; who, 
as Erasmus testifies to his knowledge, did not only sing his part 
sure, but also compose services for his chapel, of four, five, and 
six parts, though as good a professor as he was, he was a g^eat 
destroyer of music in this land ; surely not intentionally, but 
accidentally, when he suppressed so many choirs at the 
Dissolution. 

The Worthies of England. 
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EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON. 

Edward Hyde ^ Earl qfClarendoM^ was bom ai Dinion, 
WHtskire^ in z6o8, and died at Rouen in 1674, hit 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. His political 
career t and the singular fortune which made him 
the grandfather of two reigning queens qf England, 
concern us not here. But his History of the Rebel- 
lion is one of the epoch-making books nf Etiglish 
prose. 



THE CHARACTER OF LAUD. 

HE was a man of g^eat parts, and very exemplar virtues, 
allayed and discredited by some unpopular natural infirmi- 
ties ; the greatest of which was, besides a hasty, sharp way of 
expressing himself, that he believed innocence of heart, and 
integrity of manners, was a guard stroi\g enough to secure any 
man in his voyage through this world, in what company soever 
he travelled, and through what ways soever he was to pass : 
and sure never any man was better supplied with that provision. 
He was born of honest parents, who were well able to provide 
for his education in the schools of learning, from whence they 
sent him to Saint John's College in Oxford, the worst endowed at 
that time of any in that famous university. From a scholar he 
became a fellow, and then the president of that college, after he 
had received all the graces and degrees, the proctorship and the 
doctorship, could be obtained there. He was always maligned 
and persecuted by those who were of the Calvinian faction, 
which was then very powerful, and who, according to their 
useful maxim and practice, call every man they do not love, 
papist ; and under this senseless appellation they d:reated him 
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many troubles and vexations ; and so far suppressed him, that 
though he was the king's chaplain, and taken notice of for an 
excellent preacher, and a scholar of the most sublime parts, he 
had not any preferment to invite him to leave his poor college, 
which only gave him bread, till the vigour of his age was past : 
and when he was promoted by king James, it was but to a poor 
bishopric in Wales, which was not so good a support for a 
bishop, as his college was for a private scholar, though a doctor. 

Parliaments in that time were frequent, and grew very busy ; 
and the party under which he had suffered a continual persecu- 
tion, appeared very powerful, and full of design, and they who 
had the courage to oppose them, began to be taken notice of 
with approbation and countenance : and under this style he 
came to be first cherished by the duke of Buckingham, after he 
had made some experiments of the temper and spirit of the 
other people, nothing to his satisfaction. From this time he 
prospered at the rate of his own wishes, and being transplanted 
out of his cold barren diocese of Saint David's, into a warmer 
climate, he was left, as was said before, by that omnipotent 
favourite in that great trust with the king, who was sufficiently 
indisposed towards the persons or the principles of Mr. Calvin's 
disciples. 

When he came into great authority, it may be, he retained 
too keen a memory of those who had so unjustly and un- 
charitably persecuted him before; and, I doubt, was so far 
transported with the same passions he had reason to complain 
of in his adversaries, that, as they accused him of popery, be- 
cause he had some doctrinal opinions which they liked not, 
though they were nothing allied to popery; so he entertained 
too much prejudice to some persons, as if they were enemies to 
the discipline of the church, because they concurred with Calvin 
in some doctrinal points ; when they abhorred his discipline, and 
reverenced the government of the church, and prayed for the 
peace of it with as much zeal and fervency as any in the king- 
dom ; as they made manifest in their lives, and in their suffer- 
ings with it and for it He had, from his first entrance into the 
world, without any disguise or dissimulation, declared his own 
opinion of that dassis of men ; and, as soon as it was in his 
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power, he did all he could to hinder the growth and increase of 
that faction, and to restrain those who were inclined to it, from 
doing the mischief they desired to do. But his power at coiut 
could not enough qualify him to go through with that difficult 
reformation, whilst he had a superior in the church, who, having 
the reins in his hand, could slacken them according to his own 
humour and indiscretion ; and was thought to be the more 
remiss, to irritate his choleric disposition. But when he had 
now the primacy in his own hand, the king being inspired with 
the same zeal, he thought he should be to blame, and have much 
to answer, if he did not make haste to apply remedies to those 
diseases, which he saw would g^ow apace. 

The History of the Rebellion^ Book L 



THE BATTLE OF LANSDOWN. 

Sir William Waller had the advantage in his ground, 
having a good city, well furnished with provisions, to quarter his 
army together in ; and so in his choice not to fight but upon 
extraordinary advantage. Whereas the king's forces must either 
disperse themselves, and so give the enemy advantage upon 
their quarters, or, keeping near together, lodge in the field, and 
endure great distress of provision ; the county being so disaffected 
that only force could bring in any supply or relief. Hereupon, 
after several attempts to engage the enemy to a battle upon 
equal terms, which, having the advantage, he wisely avoided, the 
marquis and prince Maurice advanced with their whole body to 
Marsfield, five miles beyond Bath towards Oxford ; presuming^ 
that by this means they should draw the enemy from the place 
of advantage, their chief business being to hinder them from 
joining with the king. And if they had been able to preserve 
that temper, and neglected the enemy till they had quitted their 
advantages, it is probable they might have fought upon as good 
terms as they desired. But the unreasonable contempt they had 
of the enemy, and confidence they should prevail in any ground, 
with the straits they endured for want of provisions, and their 
waste of ammunition, which was spent as much in the daily 
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hedge-sldnnishes, and upon their guards, being so near, as could 
have been in battle, would not admit that patience; for Sir 
William Waller, who was not to suffer that body to join with the 
king, no sooner drew out his whole army to Lansdown, which 
looked towards Marsfield, but they suffered themselves to be 
engaged upon great disadvantage. 

It was upon the fifth of July when Sir William Waller, as soon 
as it was light, possessed himself of that hill ; and after he had, 
upon the brow of the hill over the high way, raised breast-works 
with fagots and earth, and planted cannon there, he sent a 
strong party of horse towards Marshfield, which quickly alanuned 
the other army, and was shortly driven back to their body. As 
great a mind as the king's forces had to cope with the enemy, 
when they had drawn into battalia, and found the enemy fixed 
on the top of the hill, they resolved not to attack them upon so 
great disadvantage; and so retired again towards their old 
quarters : which Sir William Waller perceiving, sent his whole 
body of horse and dragoons down the hill, to charge the rear 
and fiank of the king's forces ; which they did throughly, the 
regiment of cuirassiers so amazing the horse they charged, that 
they totally routed them ; and standing firm and unshaken 
themselves, gave so great terror to the king's horse, who had 
never before turned from an enemy, that no example of their 
ofiicers, who did their parts with invincible courage, could make 
them charge with the same confidence and in the same manner 
they had usually done. However, in the end, after Sir Nicholas 
Slanning, with three hundred musketeers, had fedlen upon and 
beaten their reserve of dragooners, prince Maurice and the earl 
of Carnarvon, ralljring their horsey and winging them with the 
Cornish musketeers, charged the enemy's horse again, and 
totally routed them ; and in the same manner received two 
bodies more, and routed and chased them to the hill ; where 
they stood in a place almost inaccessible. On the brow of the 
hill there were breast-works, on which were pretty bodies of 
small shot, and some cannon ; on either fiank g^ew a pretty 
thick wood towards the declining of the hill, in which strong 
parties of musketeers were placed ; at the rear was a very fair 
plain, where the reserves of horse and foot stood ranged ; yet 
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the Cornish foot were so far from being appalled at this dis- 
advantage, that they desired to fall on, and cried out, '' that they 
might have leave to fetch off those cannon." In the end, order 
was given to attempt the hill with horse and foot. Two strong 
parties of musketeers were sent into the woods, which flanked 
the enemy. And the horse and musketeers up the road way, 
which were charged by the enemy's horse and routed ; then Sir 
Bevil Greenvil advanced^ with a party of horse on his right 
hand, that ground being best for them, and his musketeers on 
the left, himself leading up his pikes in the middle ; and in the 
face of their cannon, and small shot from their breast-works, 
gained the brow of the hill, having sustained two full charges of 
die enemy's horse ; but in their third charge, his horse faUing, 
and giving ground, he received, after other wounds, a blow on 
the head with a poleaxe, with which he fell, and many of his 
officers about him ; yet the musketeers fired so fiist upon the 
horse, that they quit their ground, and the two wings, who were 
sent to clear the woods, having done their work, and gained 
those parts of the hill, at the same time they beat off their foot, 
and became possessed of their breast-works ; and so made way 
for their whole body of horse, foot, and cannon to ascend the 
hill ; which they quickly did, and planted themselves on the 
ground which they had won ; the enemy retiring about demi- 
culverin shot behind a stone wall upon the same level, and 
standing in reasonable good order. 

Either party was sufficiently tired and battered to be contented 
to stand still. The king's horse were so shaken, that of two 
thousand which were upon the field in the morning, there were 
not above six hundred on the top of the hilL The enemy was 
exceedingly scattered too, and had no mind to venture on plain 
groimd with those who had beaten them from the hill ; so that, 
exchanging only some shot from their ordnance, they looked 
one at another till the night interposed. About twelve of the 
clock, it being very dark, the enemy made a show of moving 
towards the ground they had lost ; but giving a smart volley of 
small shot, and finding themselves answered with the like, they 
made no more noise : which the prince observing, he sent a 
conmion soldier to hearken as near the place where they were 
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%% he could I who brought word, that the enemy had left fighted 
matchei in the wall behind which they had lain, and were drawn 
off the iield i which was true ; to that as soon as it was day the 
king*! army found themselves possessed entirely of the fidd, 
aad the deadj and all other ensigns of victory ; Sir William 
Waller being marched to Bath, in so much disorder and appre- 
hension} that he left a great store of arms and ten barrels of 
pawder behind him ; which was a very seasonable supply to the 
olher tidoi who had spent in that day^ service no less than 
fpttric<>re barreh» and had not a sale proportion left. 

In this batUei oa the kbit's part, there were more officers and 
gentbmen of qvudity slain than common men, and more hurt 
than shun. Thax which would have clouded any victory, and 
made the loss of othars the less spoken of, was the death of 
Sir Bevil Greenvil ; who was indeed an excellent person, whose 
activity, interest, and reputation was the foundation of what had 
been done in Cornwall ; and his temper and affections so public, 
that no accidents which happened could make any impression in 
him ; and his example kept others from taking any thing iD, or 
at least seeming to do so. In a word a brighter courage and a 
gentler disposition were never nuuried together to make the 
most cheerful and innocent conversation. 

The History of the Rebellion^ Book VIL 
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John Milton was horn in London in x6o8, and died 
ihtrt in 1674. Hit ^rou^ leu vabtabU absolnUly, 
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THE SEARCH FOR DEAD TRUTH. 

TRUTH indeed came once into the world with her divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on : 
but when he ascended, and his Apostles after him were laid 
asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who as that 
story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how 
they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed 
her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to 
the four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of 
Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down 
gathering up limb by limb still as they could find them. We 
have not yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall 
do, till her Master's second coming ; he shall bring together every 
joint and member, and shall mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these licensing 
prohibitions to stand at every place of opportunity forbidding 
and disturbing them that continue seeking, that continue to do 
our obsequies to the torn body of our martyred Saint. We 
boast our light ; but if we look not wisely on the sun itself, it 
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smites us into darkness. Who can discern those planets that 
are oft combust, and those stars of brightest magnitude that rise 
and set with the sun, until the opposite motion of their orbs 
bring them to such a place in the firmament, where they may 
be seen evening or morning. The light which we have gained, 
was given us not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover 
onward things more remote from our knowledge. It is not the 
unfrocking of a priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and the remov- 
ing him from off the Presbyterian shoulders that will make us a 
happy nation, no, if other things as g^eat in the Church, and in 
the rule of life both economical and political be not looked into 
and reformed, we have looked so long upon the blaze that 
Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up to us, that we are stark 
blind. There be who perpetually complain of schisms and sects, 
and make it such a calamity that any man dissents from their 
maxims. 'Tis their own pride and ignorance which causes the 
disturbing, who neither will hear with meekness, nor can con- 
vince, yet all must be suppressed which is not found in their 
Syntagma. They are the troublers, they are the dividers of 
unity, who neglect and permit not others to unite those dissevered 
pieces which are yet wanting to the body of Truth. To be still 
searching what we know not, by what we know, still closing up 
truth to truth as we find it, for all her body is homogeneal and 
proportional, this is the golden rule in Theology as well as in 
Arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony in a Church ; not 
the forced and outward union of cold, and neutral, and inv^ardly 
divided minds. 

Lords and Commons of England, consider what Nation it is 
whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors : a Nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 
reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deepest sciences have 
been so ancient, and so eminent among us, that writers of good 
antiquity, and ablest judgment have been persuaded that even 
the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom took begin- 
ning from the old philosophy of this island. And that wise and 
£ivil Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once here for Caesar, 
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preferred the natural wits of Britain, before the laboured studies 
of the French. Nor is it for nothing that the grave and frugal 
Transylvanian sends out yearly from as far as the mountainous 
borders of Russia, and beyond the Hercynian wilderness, not 
their youth, but their staid men, to learn our language, and our 
theologic arts. Yet that which is above all this, the fiivour and 
the love of heaven we have great argument to thinkin a peculiar 
manner propitious and propending towards us. Why else was 
this Nation chosen before any other, that out of her as out of 
Sion should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings 
and trumpet of Reformation to all Europe. And had it not 
been the obstinate perverseness of our prelates against the 
divine and admirable spirit of Wiclif, to suppress him as a 
schismatic and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian Huss 
and Jerome, no nor the name of Luther, or of Calvin had been 
ever known : the glory of reforming all our neighbours had been 
completely ours. But now, as our obdurate cleigy have with 
violence demeaned the matter, we are become hitherto the latest 
and the backwardest scholars, of whom God offered to have 
made us the teachers. Now once again by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinct of holy and devout men, as 
they daily and solenmly express their thoughts, God is decreeing 
to beg^ some new and g^reat period in his church, even to the 
reforming of Reformation itself : what does he then but reveal 
himself to his servants, and as his manner is, first to his English- 
men ; I say as his manner is, first to us, though we mark not 
the method of his counsels, and are imworthy. Behold now this 
vast city ; a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encom- 
passed and surrounded with his protection ; the shop of war hath 
not there more anvils and hanmiers working, to fashion out the 
plates and instruments of armed Justice in defence of be- 
leaguered Truth, than there be pens and heads there, sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolvmg new notions 
and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and their 
fealty the approaching Reformation : others as fast reading, 
trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and convince- 
ment What could a man require more from a Nation so pliant 
and so prone to seek alter knowledge? What wants there to 
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such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful 
labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of 
sages, and of worthies ? We reckon more than five months yet 
to harvest ; there need not be five weeks, had we but eyes to lift 
up, the fields are white already. Where there is much desire to 
learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing, 
many opinions ; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in 
the making. Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, 
we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
imderstanding which God hath stirred up in this city. What 
some lament of, we rather should rejoice at, should rather praise 
this pious forwardness among men, to reassume the ill deputed 
care of their religion into their own hands again. A little 
generous prudence, a little forbearance of one another, and some 
grain of charity might win all these diligencies to join and unite 
into one general and brotherly search after Truth ; could we but 
forego this prelatical tradition of crowding free consciences and 
Christian liberties into canons and precepts of men. I doubt 
not, if some g^eat and worthy stranger should come among us, 
wise to discern the mould and temper of a people, and how to 
govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the diligent 
alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasonings in the pursu- 
ance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry out as Pyrrhus 
did, admiring the Roman docility and courage : If such were my 
Epirots, I would not despair the greatest design that could be 
attempted to make a church or kingdom happy. 

Areopagitica. 



THE TRAINING OF SCHOOLBOYS. 

About an hour and a half ere they eat at noon should be allowed 
them for exercise, and due rest afterwards : but the time for this 
may be enlarged at pleasure, according as their rising in the 
morning shall be early. /The exercise which I conmiend first 
is the exact use of their weapon ; to guard and to strike safely 
with edge, or point ; this will keep them healthy, nimble, strong 
and well in breath, is also the likeliest means to make them 
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grow large, and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fear- 
less courage, which being tempered with seasonable lectures and 
precepts to make them of true fortitude, and patience, will turn 
into a native and heroic valour, and make them hate the 
cowardice of doing wrong. They must be also practised in all 
the locks and gripes of wrestling, wherein Englishmen were 
wont to excel, as need may often be in fight to tug, to grapple 
and to close. And this perhaps will be enough, wherein to 
prove and heat their single strength. The interim of unsweating 
themselves regularly, and convenient rest before meat may both 
with profit and delight be taken up in recreating and composing 
their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of 
music heard, or learnt ; either while the skilful organist plies 
his grave and fancied descant, in lofty fugues, or the whole 
symphony with artful and unimaginable touches adorn and g^ce 
the well studied chords of some choice composer ; some times 
the lute, or soft organ stop waiting on elegant voices either to 
religious, martial, or civil ditties ; which if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over dis- 
positions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from 
rustic harshness and distempered passions. j^The like also would 
not be unexpedient after meat to assist and cherish nature in 
her first concoction, and send their minds back to study in good 
tune and satisfaction. Where having followed it close under 
vigilant eyes till about two hours before supper, they are by a 
sudden alarum or watch word, to be called out to their military 
motions, imder sky or covert, according to the season, as was 
the Roman wont ; first on foot, then as their age permits, on 
horse back, to all the art of cavalry ; That having in sport, but 
with much exactness, and daily muster, served out the rudiments 
of their soldiership in all the skill of embattailing, marching, 
encamping, fortifying, beseiging and battering, with all the helps 
of ancient and modem stratagems, tactics and warlike maxims, 
they may as it were out of a long war come forth renowned and 
perfect commanders in the service of their country. They would 
not then, if they were trusted with fair and hopeful armies, suffer 
them for want of just and wise discipline to shed away from 
about them like sick feathers, though they be never so oft sup- 
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plied ; tbey would not su£fer tbdr empty and nnrecniitible colonels 
of twenty men in a company to quaff out, or convey into secret 
boards, tbe wages of a delusive list, and a miserable remnant : 
yet in tbe mean wbile to be overmastered witb a score or two of 
dninkards, tbe only soldiery left about tbem, or dse to comply 
witb all rapines and violences. No certainly, if tbey knew augbt 
of tbat knowle<]^ that bel<H^ to good men or good governors, 
tbey would not suffer tbese tbings. 

O/EdMcatum: T0 Mmsier Samtmel Hartlib, 
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Jeremy Tayior^ Bishop of Down andCoimort was bom 
at Cambridge in 1613, and died at Lisbum in 1667. 
The greatest of all sacred orators in English^ and 
perhaps the greatest ancient master of tkeJloridetMd 
ornate style of English Prose^ he wtu a voluminota 
writer, but he is nowhere read to such literary etdr 
vantofge as in his sermons. 



THE FRUITS OF SIN. 

THE fruits of its present possession, the pleasttres of its taste, 
are no less pleasant, because no sober person, no man that 
can discourse, does like it long. 



Breve sit quod turpiter audes. Jnv. 8. 165. 



But he approves it in the height of passion, and in the disguises 
of a temptation ; but at all other times he finds it ugly and un- 
reasonable ; and the very remembrance of it must at aU times 
abate its pleasures, and sour its delicacies. In the most parts 
of a man's life he wonders at his own folly, and prodigious mad- 
ness, that it should ever be possible for him to be deluded by 
such trifles ; and he sighs next morning, and knows it ova* night ; 
and is it not therefore certain that he leans upon a thorn which 
he knows will smart, and he dreads the event of to-morrow ? But 
so have I known a bold trooper fight in the confusion of a battle, 
and being warm with heat and rage, received, from the swords 
of his enemy, wotmds open like a grave ; but he felt them not, 
and when, by the streams of blood, he found himself marked 
for pain, he refused to consider then what he was to feel to- 
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morrow ; but when his rage had cooled into the temper of a 
man, and clammy moisture had qhecked the fiery emission of 
spirits, he wonders at his own boldness, and blames his fate, 
and needs a mighty patience to bear his great calamity. So is 
the bold and merry sinner, when he is warm with wine and lust, 
wounded and bleeding with the strokes of hell, he twists with 
the fatal arm that strikes him and cares not ; but yet it must 
abate his gaiety, because he remembers that when his wounds 
are cold and considered, he must roar or perish, repent, or do 
worse, that is be miserable or undone. 

Apples of Sodom. 



THE WEAKNESS OF MAN. 

We are as water, weak, and of no consistence, always descend- 
ing, abiding in no certain place, unless we are detained with 
violence ; and every little breath of wind makes us rough and 
tempestuous, and troubles our faces ; every trifling accident 
discomposes us ; and as the face of the waters wafting in a 
storm so wrinkles itself that it makes upon its forehead furrows 
deep and hollow like a grave ; so do our great and little cares 
and trifles first make the wrinkles of old age and then they dig 
a grave for us : and there is in nature nothing so contemptible, 
but it may meet with us in such circumstances, that it may be 
too hard for us in our weaknesses ; and the sting of a bee is a 
weapon sharp enough to pierce the finger of a child or the lip 
of a man ; and those creatures which nature hath left without 
weapons, yet they are armed sufficiently to vex diose parts of 
man which are left defenceless and obnoxious to a sunbeam, to 
the roughness of a sour grape, to the unevenness of a gravel stone, 
to the dust of a wheel, or the unwholesome breath of a star 
looking awry upon a sinner. 

But besides the weaknesses and natural decayings of our 
bodies, if chances and contingencies be innumerable, then no 
man can reckon our dangers, and the pretematiual causes of 
our deaths : so that he is a vain person, whose hopes of life are 
too confidently increased by reason of his health : and he is too 
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unreasonably timorous, who thinks bis hopes at an end when 
he dwells in sickness. For men die without rule, and with and 
without occasions, and no man suspecting or foreseeing any of 
death's addresses ; and no man in his whole condition is weaker 
than another. A man in a long consumption is fallen under 
one of the solemnities and preparations to death ; but at the 
same instant the most healthful person is as near death, upon a 
more fatal and a more sudden but a less discerned cause. There 
are but few persons upon whose foreheads every man can read 
the sentence of death, written in the lines of a lingering sickness, 
but they sometimes hear the passing bell ring for stronger men, 
even long before their own knell calls at the house of their 
mother to open her womb and make a bed for them. No man 
is surer of to-morrow than the weakest of his brethren : and 
when Lepidus and Aufidius stumbled at the threshold of the 
senate, and fell down and died, the blow came from heaven in a 
cloud ; but it struck more suddenly than upon the poor slave 
that made sport upon the theatre with a premeditated and fore- 
described death : ** Quod quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horas." There are sicknesses that walk in dark- 
ness ; and there are exterminating angels, that fly wrapt up in 
the curtains of immateriality and an uncommunicating nature ; 
whom we cannot see, but we feel their force, and sink under 
their sword ; and from heaven the veil descends that wraps our 
heads in the fatal sentence. There is no age of man but it hath 
proper to itself some posterns and outlets for death, besides 
those infinite and open ports out of which myriads of men and 
women every day pass into the dark, and the land of forgetful - 
ness. Infancy hath life but in effigy, or like a spark dwelling 
in a pile of wood : the candle is so newly lighted, that every 
little shaking of the taper, and every ruder breath of air puts it 
out, and it dies. Childhood is so tender, and yet so unwary ; 
so soft to all the impressions of chance, and yet so forward to 
run into them, that God knew there could be no security without 
the care and vigilance of an angel keeper : and the eyes of 
parents and the arms of nurses, the provisions of art, and all 
the effects of human love and providence are not sufficient to 
keep one child from horrid mischiefs, from strange and early 
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HENR y MORE. 



Henry More, one of ifu ctuifs of the group caUea 
the Cambridge PlatonisU, was bom in 16x4 at 
Grantham, and died in 1687. Almost the whole of 
his life was passed at Christ s College^ Cambridge, 
of which he was fellow. His elaborate philosophical 
Poetry is little more than a curiosity ^ but in prose he 
is a writerof importance both in matter and manner, 
being, as far as style goes, the superior iffCudworth, 



THE WORKS OF THE DEVIL, 

WE might abound in instances of this kind, I mean super- 
natural effects unattended with miraculous apparitions, if 
I would bring in all that I have myself been informed of by 
either eye-witnesses themselves, or by such as have had the 
narrations immediately from them. As for example, bricks 
being carried round about a room without any visible hand ; 
multitudes of stones flung down at a certain time of the day 
from the roof of an house for many months together, to the 
amazement of the whole country ; pots carried off from the fire, 
and set on again, no body meddling with them ; the violent 
flapping of a chest-cover, no hand touching it ; the carrying up 
linens that have been a-bleaching, so high into the air, that 
tablecloths and sheets looked but like napkins, and this when 
there was no wind, but all calm and clear ; glass windows struck 
with that violence as if all had been broken to shivers, the glass 
jingling all over the floor, and this for some quarter of an hour 
together, when yet all has been found whole in the morning ; 
boxes carefully locked, unlocking themselves, and flinging the 
flax out of them ; bread tumbling off from a form of its own 
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plot whereof being contrived by infinite wisdom and goodness, 
we cannot but surmise, that the most sad representations are 
but a shew, but the delight real to such as are not wicked and im- 
pious ; and that what the ignorant call evil in this universe, is but 
as a shadowy stroke in a fair picture, or the mournful notes in 
music, by which the beauty of the one is more lively and express, 
and the melody of the other more pleasing and melting. 

An Antidote against Atheism, 
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THE PEOPLE OF SOLDANIA. 

^I^HIS is the case of the miserable world ; but they have not 
1 hearts to pity themsdves, nor can we make them willing to 
^ <JMivered, because we cannot make them know their case. If 
4^ VN^an fall into a pit, we need not spend all the day to persuade 
toa that he is there, and to be willing to be helped out of it. 
^t with these fleshly, miserable souls, the time that should be 
sipent by themselves and us for their recovery, must be spent to 
voake them believe that they are lost ; and when all is done we 
i^ve them lost, and have lost our labour, because we cannot 
|irevail with them to believe it Drown they will, and perish 
f^verlastingly, because the time that should be spent in saving 
ihem, must be spent in making them know that they are sinking, 
and af^er all they will not believe it ; and therefore will not lay 
hold on the hand that is stretched forth to pull them out The 
narrative of the savage people of Soldania doth notably represent 
their state. Those people lived naked, and fed upon the carrion- 
like carcases of beasts, and hang the stinking guts about their 
neckt for ornaments, and wear hats made of the dung, and 
CArvo their skins, and will not change these loathsome customs. 
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Some of them being drawn into our ships, were carried away for 
England. When they came to London and saw our stately 
buildings, and clothing, and provisions, they were observed to 
sigh much, which was thought to have been in compassion of 
their miserable country, which so much differed from ours. 
When they had stayed long among us, and got so much acquaint- 
ance with our civility and order, and all that belongs to the life 
of man, as that they were thought fit to conununicate it to their 
countrymen, the next voyage they were brought back, and set 
on shore in their own country, to draw some of the rest to come 
into the ships, and see and enjoy what they had done, who had 
purposely been used as might most content them. But as soon 
as they were landed, they leaped for joy, and cried, " Soldania," 
and cast away their clothes, and came again in the sight of our 
ships, with dung on their heads and guts hanging about their 
necks, triumphing in their sordid nakedness. Just so do worldly, 
sensual men, in the matters of salvation. If against their wills 
they are carried into cleaner ways and company, and the beauty 
of holiness, and the joys of heaven are opened to them, they are 
weary of it all the while ; and when we expect they should delight 
themselves in the felicity that is opened to them, and draw their 
old acquaintance to it, and be utterly ashamed of their former 
base and sinful state, they are gone when the next temptation 
comes, and return with the dog unto their vomit, and with the 
washed swine to wallow in the mire, and glory in their filth and 
shame, and only mind their earthly things. 

A Saint or a Brute, 



p. 76, 1. 15. Soldania is apparently SaUanMa Bay^ and the pecuUar necklaces 
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and rubbish ; and without that pleasantest work of human 
industry, the improvement of something which we call (not very 
properly, but yet we call) our own. I am gone out from Sodom, 
but I am not yet arrived at my little Zoar. " O let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one ?) and my soul shall live." I do not 
look back yet ; but I have been forced to stop, and make too 
many halts. You may wonder, Sir (for this seems a little too 
extravagant and pindarical for prose), what I mean by all this 
preface : it is to let you know, that though I have missed, like a 
chemist, my great end, yet I account my affections and endea- 
vours well rewarded by something that I have met with by the 
bye ; which is, that they have procured to me some part in your 
kindness and esteem ; and thereby the honour of having my 
name so advantageously recommended to posterity, by the 
epistle you are pleased to prefix to the most useful book that 
has been written in that kind, and which is to last as long as 
months and years. 

Among many other arts and excellencies which you enjoy, I 
am glad to find this favourite of mine the most predominant ; 
that you choose this for your wife, though you have hundreds 
of other arts for your concubines ; though you know them, and 
beget sons upon them all (to which you are rich enough to allow 
great legacies), yet the issue of this seems to be designed by 
you to the main of the estate ; you have taken most pleasure in 
it, and bestowed most charges upon its education : and I doubt 
not to see that book, which you are pleased to promise to the 
world, and of which you have given us a large earnest in your 
calendar, as accomplished, as anything can be expected from an 
extraordinary wit, and no ordinary expenses, and a long ex- 
perience. I know nobody that possesses more private happiness 
than you do in your garden ; and yet no man, who makes his 
happiness more public, by a free conmiunication of the art and 
knowledge of it to others. All that I myself am able yet to do, is 
only to recommend to mankind the search of that felicity, which 
you instruct them how to find and to enjoy. 

Essay on The Garden to J, Evelyn^ Esq, 
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OUVER CROMWELL. 

What can be more extraordinary, than that a person of mean 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes, or of mind, which have often, raised men to the 
highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in, so improbable a design, as the de- 
struction of one of the most ancient and most soUdly-founded 
monarchies upon the earth ? that he should have the power or 
boldness to put his prince and master to an open and infamous 
death • to banish that numerous and strongly-allied family ; to 
do all' this under the name and wages of a parliament ; to 
trmmple upon them too as he pleased, and spurn them out of 
doors when he grew weary of them ; to raise up a new and un- 
heard of monster out of their ashes ; to stifle that in the very 
infanc}% and set up himself above all things that ever were called 
sovereign in England ; to oppress all his enemies by arms, and 
all his friends afterwards by artifice; to serve all parties 
patiently for a while, and to command them victoriously at last ; 
to overrun each comer of the three nations, and overcome with 
equal facility both the riches of the south and the poverty of the 
north; to be feared and courted by all foreign princes and 
adopted a brother to the gods of the earth ; to call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with 
the breath of his mouth ; to be humbly and daily petitioned 
that he would please to be hired, at the rate of two millions a 
year, to be the master of those who had hired him before to be 
their servant ; to have the estates and lives of three kingdoms 
as much at his disposal, as was the little inheritance of his 
father, and to be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ; 
and lastly, for there is no end of all the particulars of his glory, 
to bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; to die with 
peace at home, and triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings, 
and with more than regal solemnity; and to leave a name 
behind him, not to be extinguished, but with the whole world ; 
which, as it is now too little for his praises, so might have been 
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too for his conquests, if the short line of hb human life could 
have been stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs ? 

Essay on the Government of Oliver Cromwell, 
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THE LIFE OF TREES. 

r^OR tKeir iMttsenratioii, natnre has inTested the whole tribe 
aihI lutioci («s we may say) of Tegetablesi with garments 
»uuaM9 to their naked and expued bodies, temper, and climate : 
Thu^ «kH»e are dad with a coarser, and resist all extremes of 
^NNAthcc I othen with more tender and ddicate skins and scarfe, 
«» i\ >hiKtw and thinner raiment Q^folUntmdescrihamdiver* 
titik^ifs f What shall we say of the mysterioiis forms, variety, and 
v>M i^aiUmx vI" the Waves uid flowers, contrived with such art, yet 
w uUv^il Alt \ «M\¥» round* others long:, oval,maltangular,indented, 
u(«|'<^ii ivv^hs »n>ooth, and polished, soft and flezibkB at every 
M^^^v^iU^it U«»U as if it would drop in a moment, and yet so 
«»K«MUAWly Msih^ii\|:» as to be able to contest against the fiercest 
vUm^U \\\*\ |M\^tratt mighty stnictures !— There it abides till 
K i\^\\ \\\\U \\ UX\ \ ftvr so the wise Disposer of things has placed 
(1 4 \\\A \^\\\i (iM ^^rnamtnt^ but use and protection both of body 
A\\\\ hMU ) IV\uu (hf> excessi\*e heat of summer, and colds of the 
«Ihi|«mI wU\lf^«»t and their immediate impressions ; as we find 
\\ \\\ ^\\ iiM\ h |4a^m^ and trecs«as, like the blessed and good man, 
hHH V* alw^>« huU U|HM\ thtuv ripe, or preparing to mature ; such 
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as the Pine, Fir, Arbutus, Orange, and most of those which the 
Indies and more southern tracts plentifully abound in, where 
Nature provides this continual shelter, and clothes them with 
perennial garments. 

Let us examine with what care the seeds, (in which the whole 
and complete tree, though invisible to our dull sense, is yet 
perfectly and entirely wrapped up,) exposed, as they seem to be, 
to all those accidents of weather, storms, and rapacious birds, 
are yet preserved from avolation, diminution, and detriment, 
within their spiny, armed, and compacted receptacles; where 
they sleep as in their causes, till their prisons let them gently 
fall into Uie embraces of the earth, now made pregnant with the 
season, and ready for another burden : for at the time of year 
she £dls not to bring them forth. With what delight have I 
beheld this tender and innumerable offspring repullulating at 
the feet of an aged tree ! from whence the suckers are drawn, 
transplanted and educated by human industry, and, forgetting 
the ferity of their nature, become civilized to all his employments. 

Can we look on the prodigious quantity of liquor, which one 
poor wounded birch will produce in a few hours, and not be 
astonished ? Is it not wonderful that some trees should, in a 
short space of time, weep more than they weigh ? And that so 
dry, so feeble, and wretched a branch, as that which bears the 
grape, should yield a juice that cheers the heart of man ? That 
the Pine, Fir, Larch, and other resinous trees, planted in such 
rude and uncultivated places, amongst rocks and dry pumices, 
should transude into turpentine, and pearl out into gums and 
precious balms ? 

Silvoj or a Discourse of Forest Trees. 

p. 8a, ]. XI. It, t./., th£ individual Uaf or JUwer^ tkaugh then is no mntteodoni 
except in tMoplnral. A good instance of the negUgence of the elder style, 

P. 83, L 9. Avolation, ^ying^ or being Mown enue^, 

P. 83, L XI. Causes. According to the Realist idea qf tAings being esseniialfy 
contained t and, so to speak, wrapped np in their causes, 

P. 83, L x8. Ferity, wildness. 
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The Giief Justice, having performed this exploit, is said to 
have bragged unto the king, diat no man in his place had ever 
rendered unto any king of England such services as he had 
done, in making it to pass for law, that any man might be now 
tried by a jury not consisting of freeholders ; and that one witness, 
with any concurrent circumstance (as that of the buying the knife) 
was sufficient to convict him. In this he seems to have spoken 
very modestly ; for he might truly have said, that he had over- 
ruled eight or ten very important points of law, and decided 
them without hearing ; whereby the law itself was made a snare, 
which no man could avoid, nor have any security for his life or 
fortune, if one wild wretch could be found to swear against him, 
such circumstances as he required : nevertheless we all know, 
that the like had been done in former times : in the days of 
Richard II. the nation was brought into such a condition, 
through the perversion of the law, that no man knew what to 
say or do, for fear of treason, as is expressed in the stat i 
Hen. IV. and were thereby driven upon the most violent re- 
medies : God only knows what will be the issue of the like 
practice in these our days : perhaps he will in mercy speedily 
visit his afflicted people. I die in the faith that he will do it, 
though I know not the time or ways ; and am so much the more 
confident he will do it, that his cause, and his people, is 
more concerned now than it was in former time : the lust of one 
man and his favourites was then only to be set up in the exercise 
of an arbitrary power over persons and states ; but now the 
tyranny over consciences is principally affected, and the civil 
powers are stretched unto this exorbitant height, for the esta- 
blishment of popery. I believe that the people of God in England 
have, in these late years, generally grown fsunt ; some, through 
fear, have deflected from Uie integrity of their principles ; some 
have been too deeply plunged themselves in worldly cares, and, 
so as they might enjoy their trades and wealth, have less re- 
garded the treasure that is laid up in heaven : but I think there 
are very many who have kept their garments unspotted ; and 
hope that God will deliver them, and the nation for their sakes. 
God will not suffer this land, where the gospel hath of late 
flourished more than any part of the world, to become a slave of 
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the world ; he will not suffer it to be made a land of graven 
images : he will stir up witnesses of the truth, and, in his own 
time, spirit his people to stand up for his cause, and deliver 
them. I lived in this belief, and am now about to die in it : I 
know my Redeemer lives ; and, as he hath in a great measure 
upheld me in the day of my calamity, hope that he will still up- 
hold me by his spirit in this last moment, and, giving me grace to 
glorify him in my death, receive me into the glory prepared for 
those that fear him, when my body shall be dissolved. Amen. 

Discourses concerning Government, 



P. 84, 1. xa. The Chief Justice. JtJSfries, 

P. 85, L 6. The buying the knife. Thit nfkrt to a didum of JeJBfrUt, thai "if 
9H€ mam swore that he would with his hni/i kill ths himg; and anothtr thai ht 
had qf him bought that kntftt it was sufficient evidence" The paraiUl was to 
Sidneys written justification of rebellion^ and Howards testimwny that rebUUon 
was intended. 
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John Bnnyttn was horn at ElsUrm in T638. He served 
in ike {frohably Royalist) arMty, but at a compara- 
tively early time o/life was convinced of sin, and he- 
came a Baptist preacher. After the Restoration he 
was convicted of holding conventicles, a$ul spent 
twelve years in Bedford Gaol, He died at London 
in z688. The Pilgrim's Pn^press, the masterpiece of 
all vernacular literatnre, appeared in 1678. 



THE HISTORY OF MR. FEARING. 

r^REA T'HEART. Why, he was always afraid that he should 
come short of whither he had a desire to go. Every thing 
frightened him that he heard any body speak of, that had but 
the least appearance of opposition in it I hear that he lay 
roaring at the Slough of Despond for about a month together ; 
nor durst he, for all he saw several go over before him, venture, 
though they, many of them, offered to lend him their hand. He 
would not go back again neither. The Celestial City^ he said, 
he should die if he came not to it ; and yet was dejected at 
every difficulty, and stumbled at every straw that any body cast 
in his way. Well, after he had lain at the Slough of Despond a 
great while, as I have told you, one sunshine morning, I do not 
know how, he ventured, and so got over ; but when he was over, 
he would scarce believe it. He had, I think, a Slough of 
Despond in his mind ; a slough that he carried everywhere 
with him, or else he could never have been as he was. So he 
came up to the gate, you know what I mean, that stands at the 
head of this way ; and there also he stood a good while, before 
he would adventure to knock. When the g^te was opened, he 
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would gm bft^ and five pbce to others, and say that he 
iN» QQt wocdky;. For^ €v all he got hefae some to the gate, 
vitt maay of than vent IB before him. There the poor man 
wguUi :$ttad» ihekfng and shnnkmg; I daie say, it would have 
fKbed tuie*^ htact tp hame seea hna ; ear woold he go back 
4)putt. A£ ^s^ be took the hammer dot haaged on die gate m 
b>» bamfc .md $M>e :i wiell mp or two ; tihenoee opened to hun« 
but be ^ibcenk back as before. He tite opened stqiped out 
jtfKii bAm» jnd tatu^ Than tite iMIi i g onc^ what wantest diou? 
^lUl dkafcbettt siowato thegicqand. He dot ^oke to him 
\ii«WKi^teii ^ Me bim ae (htnn Se he sasd to him» Peace be 
vv> ;Jiet^; *4p^ ttor I beve «t opcsa the door to dwe. Come 
i«^ ^ cJKw .act bteatiL WIdk that he got ep^ and went 
u> tjiiaibiih( : ttd whfla he was oa^ he was whimrd to show 
b4$ tthc%. WaO. «ftar he hvi haea fii a nlJiiwd tere a while, 
.^ \KHi kaow bow the man a n is;, he was bid go on hb way, 
«id aiso tohi dte way he shoBid tiiaa. Se he came till he 
oame to oer hoese. Baa as he h U ew td Mmadf at the 
gai% so he <fid at aqr amster the laaeqpreler's door. He 
^y HfcCTttthoBt in the coki a good wUk^ hefom he woold 
adventm« to call ; yet he woahi not go hach^ and die mghts 
were long and coU tiken. Nay^ he had a note of neces sit y 
in his bosom to my auster, to reccm him and grant him die 
comfort of his hoosc^ and also to alknr him a stoat and valiant 
conductor, b ecause he was himself so rhrlta hfaHf d a man ; 
and yet, for aQ that, he was afraid to call at the door. So he 
lay up and down thercaboiits, till, poor man ! he was almost 
alarved. Yea, so great was his de j ection, dyit ^hoq^ he saw 
]iovoral others, for knocking, get in, yet he was afraid to venture. 
At U»lft 1 think, 1 k>okcd out of the window, and p erce ivin g a 
uuu V> be tip and down about die door, I went out to him, and 
4«kfd what Ktwas; but, poor man! die water stood in his eyes; 
i\k \ iMN^vfd what ho wanted. I went, therefore^ in and told 
It \\\ thf K<mii9^ and wo showed the thing to our Lord. So he 
uvut \\\% s^t aitain, to tnttraat him to come in ; hut, I dare say, 
I b4sl h4i\l w\Mk t\» ilo it At last he came in ; and I will say 
OhI Um my 1ai>i\), ho carried it wonderfolly lovingly to him. 
I \\M Wf4« h^t * l^w good bits ht the tahl^ but some of it was 
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laid upon his trencher. Then he presented the note, and my 
Lord looked thereon, and said his desire should be granted. So, 
when he had been there a good while, he seemed to get some 
heart, and to be a little more comfortable ; for my master, you 
must know, is one of very tender bowels, especially to them that 
are afraid ; wherefore he carried it so towards him, as might 
tend most to his encouragement Well, when he had had a 
sight of the things of the place, and was ready to take his journey 
to go to the city, my Lord, as he did to Christian before, gave 
him a bottle of spirits, and some comfortable things to eat. Thus 
we set forward, and I went before him ; but the man was but of 
few words, only he would sigh aloud. 

When we were come to where the three fellows were hanged, 
he said that he doubted that that would be his end also. Only 
he seemed glad when he saw the Cross and the Sepulchre. 
There, I confess, he desired to stay a little to look, and he 
seemed, for a while after, to be a little cheery. When we came 
at the Hill Difficulty, he made no stick at that, nor did he much 
fear the lions ; for you must know that his trouble was not 
about such things as those ; his fear was about his acceptance 
at last 

I got him in at the House Beautiful, I think, before he was 
willing. Also when he was in, I brought him acquainted with 
the damsels that were of the place ; but he was ashamed to make 
himself much for company. He desired much to be alone, yet 
he always loved good talk, and oflen would get behind the 
screen to hear it He also loved much to see an<^ient things, 
and to be pondering them in his mind. He told me afterwards 
that he loved to be in those two houses from which he came 
last, to wit, at the gate, and that of the Interpreter, but that he 
durst not be so bold to ask. 

When we went also from the House Beautiful, down the hill, 
into the Valley of Humiliation, he went down as well as ever I 
saw man in my life ; for he cared not how mean he was, so he 
might be happy at last Yea, I think, there was a kind of 
a sympathy betwixt that valley and him ; for I never saw him 
better in all his pilgrimage than when he was in that valley. 

Here he would lie down, embrace the ground, and kiss the very 
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flowers that grew in this valley. He would now be up every 
morning by break of day, tracing and walking to and fro in this 
▼alley. 

But when he was come to the entrance of the Valley dL the 
Shadow of Death, I thought I shook! have lost my man ; not 
for that he had any inclination to go bade ; that he always 
abhorred ; but he was ready to die for fear. Oh ! the hob- 
goblins will have me ! the hobgoblins win have me ! cried he ; 
and I could not beat him out on it He made such a noise, and 
such an outcry here, that, had they but heard him, it was enough 
to encourage them to come and fall upon us. 

But this I took very great notice o^ that this valley was as 
quiet while he went through it, as ever I knew it before or since. 
I suppose these enemies here had now a ^>ecial check from our 
Lord, and a conmiand not to meddle until Mr. Fearing was 
passed over it. 

It would be too tedious to tell you of alL We wiD, there for e, 
only mention a passage or two more. When he was come at 
Vanity Fair, I thought he would have fought with all the men 
at the iaSxn I feared there we should both have been knocked 
on the head, so hot was he against their fooleries. Upon the 
Enchanted Ground, he was also very wakefuL But when he 
was come at the river, where was no bridge, there again he was 
in a heavy case. Now, now, he said, he should be drowned for 
ever, and so never see that &ce ¥rith comfort that he had come 
so many miles to behold. 

And here, also, I took notice of what was very remarkable ; 
the water of that river was lower at this time than ever I saw it 
in all my life. So he went over at last, not much above wet- 
shod. When he was going up to the gate, Mr. Great-heart 
began to take his leave of him, and to wish him a good reception 
above. So he said, I shall, I shalL Then parted we asunder, 
and I saw him no more. 

The Pilgrinis Progress. 
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MANSOUL HELD BY THE DOUBTERS. 

Now a man might have walked for days together in Mansoul, 
and scarce have seen one in the town that looked like a religious 
man. O the fearful state of Mansoul now I Now every comer 
swarmed with outlandish Doubters ; red-coats and black-coats 
walked the town by clusters, and filled up all the houses with 
hideous noises, vain songs, lying stories, and blasphemous 
language against Shaddai and his Son. Now, also, those Dia- 
bolonians that lurked in the walls and dens and holes that were 
in the town of Mansoul, came forth and showed themselves, 
yea, walked with open face in company with the Doubters that 
were in MansouL Yea, they had more boldness now to walk 
the streets, to haunt the houses, and to show themselves abroad, 
than had any of the honest inhabitants of the now woful town 
of MansouL 

But Diabolus and his outlandish men were not at peace in 
Mansoul, for they were not there entertained as were the captains 
and forces of Emmanuel ; the townsmen did browbeat them 
what they could ; nor did they partake or make stroy of any of 
the necessaries of Mansoul, but that which they seized on against 
the townsmen's will ; what they could they hid from them, and 
what they could not they had with an ill-will. They, poor hearts, 
had rather have had their room than their company, but they 
were at present their captives, and their captives for the present 
they were forced to be. But, I say, they discountenanced them 
as much as they were able, and showed them all the dislike that 
they could. 

The captains also from the castle did hold them in continual 
play with their slings, to the chasing and fretting of the minds 
of the enemies. True, Diabolus made a great many attempts 
to have broken open the gates of the castle, but Mr. Godly-fear 
was made the keeper of that ; and he was a man of that courage, 
conduct and valour, that it was in vain, as long as life lasted 
within him, to think to do that work though mostly desired, 
wherefore all the attempts that Diabolus made against him were 
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fruitless. I have wished sometimes that that man had had the 
whole rule of the town of Mansoul. 

Well, this was the condition of the town of Mansoul for about 
two years and an half ; the body of the town was the seat of war ; 
the people of the town were driven into holes, and the glory of 
Mansoul was laid in the dust ; what rest then could be to the 
inhabitants, what peace could Mansoul have, and what sun 
could shine upon it? had the enemy lain so long without in the 
plain against the town, it had been enough to have fiunished 
them ; but now when they shall be within, when the town shall 
be their tent, their trench, and fort against the castle that was 
in the town, when the town shall be against the town, and shall 
serve to be a defence to the enemies of her strength and life : I 
say, when they shall make use of the forts, and town-holds, to 
seciure themselves in, even till they shall take, spoil, and demolish 
the castle, this was terrible ; and yet this was now the state of 
the town of MansouL 

The Hofy War. 



THE SCIENCE OF BREAKING. 

Wise. I will tell you ; it was this, he had an art to break, and 
get hatfuls of money by breaking. 

AtUn. But what do you mean by Mr. Badman's breaking? 
You speak mystically, do you not ? 

Wise. No^ no, I speak plainly. Or, if you will have it in 
plainer language, it is this ; — when Mr. Badman had swaggered 
and whored away most of his wife's portion, he began to fed 
that he could not much longer stand upon his legs in this course 
of life and keep up his trade and repute— such as he had — in 
the world, but by the new engine of breaking. Wherefore upon 
a time he gives a great and sudden rush into several men's 
debts, to the value of about four or five thousand pounds, 
driving at the same time a very great trade, by selling many 
things for less than they cost him, to get him custom, therewith 
to blind his creditor's eyes. His creditors therefore seeing that 
be had a great employ, and dreaming that it must needs at 
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laigth turn to a very good account to them, trasted him freely 
without mistrust, and so did others too, to the value of what was 
mentioned before. Well, when Mr. Badman had well feathered 
his nest with other men's goods and money, after a little time 
he breaks, and by and by it was noised abroad that Mr. Badman 
had shut up shop, was gone, and could trade no longer. Now 
by that time his breaking was come to his creditors' ears, he had 
by craft and knavery made so sure of what he had, that his 
creditors could not touch a penny. Well, Miien he had done, 
he sends his mournful sugared letters to his creditors, to let 
them understand what had happened unto him, and desired 
them not to be severe with him, for he bore towards all men an 
honest mind, and would pay so far as he was able. Now he 
sends his letters by a man confederate with him, who could 
make both the worst and best of Mr. Badman's case ; the best 
for Mr. Badman and the worst for his creditors. So when he 
comes to them he both bemoans them and condoles Mr. Bad- 
man's condition, telling of them that, without a speedy bringing 
of things to a conclusion, Mr. Badman would be able to make 
them no satisfaction, but at present he both could and would, 
and that to the utmost of his power, and to that end he desired 
that they would come over to him. Well, his creditors appoint 
him a time and come over, and he, meanwhile, authorizes 
another to treat with them, but will not be seen himself, unless 
it was on a Sunday, lest they should snap him with a writ. So 
his deputed friend treats with them about their concern with 
Mr. Badman, first telling them of the great care that Mr. Bad- 
man took to satisfy them and all men for whatsoever he owed, 
as fru: as in him lay, and how little he thought a while since to 
be in this low condition. He pleaded also the greatness of his 
chaxge, the greatness of taxes, the badness of the times, and the 
great losses that he had by many of his customers ; some of 
^diich died in his debt, others were run away, and for many that 
were alive he never expected a &rthing from them. Yet never* 
theless he would show himself an honest man, and would pay 
as far as he was able ; and if they were willing to come to terms, 
he would make a composition with them, for he was not able to 
pay them all The creditors asked what he would give ? It was 
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replied, Half-a-crown in the pound. At this they began to hufT, 
and he to renew his complaint and entreaty, but the creditors 
would not hear, and so for that time their meeting without 
success broke up. But after his creditors were in cool blood, 
and admitting of second thoughts, and fearing lest delays should 
make them lose all, they admit of a second debate, cmne to- 
gether again, and, by many words and great ado, they obtained 
five shillings in the pound. So the money was produced, re* 
leases and discharges drawn, signed, and sealed, books crossed, 
and all things confirmed ; and then Mr. Badman can put his 
head out a-doors again, and be a better man than when he shut 
up shop, by several thousands of pounds. 

The Life and Death of Mr. Badmatu 



p. 88, 1.38. Starved. Probably m ikt tetue ^ " MrisUd triik cM," mi with 
kmtiggr* Set 1. aa. 

P. 90, L a. Tracing » "quarUring Hu ground hmckwmrdtf/trwtmU^ amd tide' 
ways.** Sofrtquently in Malory vuken he describe* /ights, 

P. 91, 1. 4. Red-coats and black-coats. It is worth noting, though ^ courwe not 
conclusive^ on the question of the side Button tooh in. the Civil IVar, theU red wmt 
chitfly a Parliamentary uwtform, odour, 

P. 91, L x8. Stroy » "destroy** though it doe* not seem to ht uud elsewhere a* 
m. noun. Timid editors changed it early into " de*truction,'* 

P. 91, 1. 33. Mostly — " most," 

P. 94, 1. 9. Books crossed, /./., account* crossed oj^^ cancelled. 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 



Sir William Tempit toas bam in London in 1638, and 
died at Moor Park^ Surrey ^ in 1699. The efithet of 
' 'genteel " which has stuch to his style is unfortunate^ 
because the adjective has perpetually sunh in value, 
till it has become, at least in educated mouths and 
pens, definitely satiricaL In its proper sense of 
refinement combined with urbanity, emd dignity 
eusociated with grace, it is applicable enough. 



THE ENGLISH CLIMATE. 

MY orange-trees are as large as any I saw, when I was 
young, in France, except those of Fontainebleau, or what 
I have seen since in the Low Countries, except some very old 
ones of the prince of Orange's ; as laden with flowers as any can 
well be, as Aill of fruit as I suffer or desire them, and as well 
tasted as are conunonly brought over, except the best sorts of 
Seville and Portugal And thus much I could not but say in 
defence of our climate, which is so much and so generally de- 
cried abroad by those who never saw it ; or, if they have been 
here, have yet perhaps seen no more of it than what belongs to 
inns, or to taverns and ordinaries ; who accuse our country for 
their own de&ults, and speak ill, not only of our gardens and 
houses, but of our humours, our breeding, our customs and 
manners of life, by what they have observed of the meaner and 
baser sort of mankind ; and of company among us, because they 
wanted themselves, perhaps, either fortune or birth, either 
quality or merit, to introduce them among the good. 

I must needs add one thing more in favour of our climate, 
which I heard the king say, and I thought new and right, and 
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truly like a king of England, that loved and esteemed his own 
country ; it was in reply to s(une of the company that were 
reviling our climate, and extolling those of Italy and Spain, or 
at least of France : he said, he thought that was the best 
climate, where he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or 
at least without trouble or inconvenience, the most days of the 
year, and the most hours of the day ; and this he thought he 
could be in England, more than in any country he knew of in 
Europe. And I believe it is true, not only of the hot and the 
cold, but even among our neighbours in France, and the Low 
Countries themselves, where the heats m the colds, and changes 
of seasons, are less treatable than they are with us. 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to produce excellent 
fruits ; and the de&ult of it is only the short season of our heats 
or summers, by which many of the latter are left behind and 
imperfect with us. But all such as are ripe before the end 
of August, are, for aught I know, as good with us as any where 
else. This makes me esteem the true region of gardens in 
England to be the compass of ten miles about London, where 
the accidental warmth of air, from the fires and steams of so 
vast a town, makes fruits, as well as com, a great deal forwarder 
than in Hampshire or Wiltshire, though more southward by a 
full degree. 

There are, besides the temper of our climate, two things par- 
ticular to us, that contribute much to the beauty and el^;ance 
of our gardens, which are the gravel of our walks, and the fine- 
ness and almost perpetual greenness of our turf. The first is 
not known anywhere else^ which leaves all their dry walks in 
other countries, very unpleasant and uneasy. The other cannot 
be found in France or in Holland as we have it, the soil not 
admitting that fineness of blade in Holland, nor the sun that 
greenness in France, during most of the stunmer ; nor indeed is 
it to be found but in the finest of our soils. 

Essay on Gardening. 
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THE USE OF POETRY AND MUSIC, 

Whether it be that the fierceness of the Gothic hiimours, or 
noise of their perpetual wars, frighted it away, or that the 
unequal mixture of the modem languages woidd not bear it ; 
certain it is, that the great heights and excellency both of poetry 
and music fell with the Roman learning and empire, and have 
never since recovered the admiration and applauses that before 
attended them ; yet, such as they are among us, they must be 
confessed to be the softest and sweetest, the most general and 
most innocent amusements of conunon time and life. They 
still find room in the courts of princes and the cottages of 
shepherds : they serve to revive and animate the dead calm of 
poor or idle lives, and to allay or divert the violent passions and 
perturbations of the greatest and the busiest men. And both 
these effects are of equal use to human life : for the mind of man 
is like the sea, which is neither agreeable to the beholder nor the 
voyager in a calm or in a storm, but is so to both when a little 
agitated by gentle gales ; and so the mind, when moved by soft 
and easy passions and affections. I know very well that many, 
who pretend to be wise by the forms of being grave, are apt to 
despise both poetry and music as toys and trifles too light for 
the use or entertainment of serious men : but whoever find 
themselves wholly insensible to these charms, would, I think, 
do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their 
own temper, and bringing the goodness of their natures, if not 
of their understandings, into question : it may be thought at 
least an ill sign, if not an ill constitution, since some of the 
fathers went so far, as to esteem the love of music a sign of 
predestination, as a thing divine, and reserved for the felicities 
of heaven itself. While this world lasts, I doubt not but the 
pleasure and requests of these two entertainments will do so 
too : and happy those that content themselves with these, or 
any other so easy and so innocent and do not trouble the 
world, or other men, because they cannot be quiet themselves 
though no body hurts them ! 

H 
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When all is done, human life is, at the g^reatest and the best, 
but like a froward child, that must be played with and humoured 
a little to keep it quiet till it &lls asleep, and then the care is 
over. 

Essay on Poetry. 



p. 95, 1. zo. It Here Sir WiUiamfaUs into the ohseuHiy qf ike elder ttyU^f&r 
what follows concerns not "climate" but "country.*' In itee(/', komever, the 
censure is just, and has not lost its force to-day, 

P. 95, 1. 29. The king. Charles //. 

P. 96, 1. 15. The latter is not a sUp of Temple s; it is opposed, not to "formtrr 
but to *' early:* But the distinct use of the two forms ** later" and " latter" in 
modem English is certainly again in clearness, as this instance, among many, shows. 

P. 97, L X. The assertion in the first sentence of this passage cannot of course 
be admitted, but the singular beauty ef the passage itself far more than redeems it. 



GEORGE SAVILE, 
MARQUESS OF HALIFAX. 

Gtorge Satnle, Marquess of Haii/aXt was bom im 
1630, of an old Yorkshire family. He first came 
into grecU political prominence in the stmgg^les of 
the Exclusion Bill^ and was recognized chief of the 
" Trimmers^ His pamphlets were mostly anony- 
mouSf but their style is unmistakable, and they are 
among the origins of pointed political writing in 
England, He died in 1695. 

THE CHARACTER OF A TRIMMER. 

TO conclude ; our Trimmer is so fully satisfied of the truth 
of these principles by which he is directed, in reference to 
the public, that he will neither be hectored and threatened, 
laughed nor drunk out of them ; and instead of being converted 
by the arguments of his adversaries to their opinions, he is very 
much confirmed in his own by them. He professes solemnly, that 
were it in his power to choose, he would rather have his ambition 
bounded by the commands of a great and wise master, than let 
it range with a popular license, though crowned with success ; 
yet he cannot commit such a sin against the glorious thing called 
Liberty, nor let his soul stoop so much below itself, as to be 
content without repining to have his reason wholly subdued, or 
the privilege of acting like a sensible creature torn from him by 
the imperious dictates of unlimited authority, in what hand 
soever it happens to be placed. What is there in this that is so 
criminal, as to deserve the penalty of that most singular apoph- 
thegpn, "A Trimmer is worse than a rebel ! " What do angry 
men ail, to rail so against moderation ? Does it not look as if 
they were going to some very scurvy extreme, that is too strong 
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hissed out of the world for it They should consider, there is a 
soul in that great body the people, which may for a time be 
drowsy and unactive, but when the leviathan is roused, it moves 
like an angry creature, and will neither be convinced nor re- 
sisted. The people can never agree to show their united powers, 
till they are extremely tempted and provoked to it ; so that to 
apply cupping-glasses to a g^eat beast naturally disposed to 
sleep, and to force the tame thing, whether it will or no, to be 
valiant, must be learnt out of some other book than Machiavil, 
who would never have prescribed such a preposterous method. 
It is to be remembered, that if princes have law and authority 
on their sides, the people on theirs may have Natiu-e, which is 
a formidable adversary. Duty, Justice, Religion, nay, even 
human prudence too, bids the people suffer anything rather 
than resist ; but uncorrected Nature, where'er it feels the smart, 
will run to the nearest remedy. Men's passions, in this case, 
are to be considered as well as their duty, let it be never so 
strongly enforced ; for if their passions are provoked, they being 
as much a part of us as our limbs, they lead men into a short 
way of arguing, that admits no distinction ; and from the foun- 
dation of self-defence, they will draw inferences that will have 
miserable effects upon the quiet of a government 

Our Trimmer therefore dreads a general discontent, because 
he thinks it differs from a rebellion, only as a spotted fever does 
from the plague, the same species under a lower degree of 
malignity ; it works several ways, sometimes like a slow poison 
that has its effects at a great distance from the time it was 
given ; sometimes like dry flag prepared to catch at the first 
fire, or like seed in the ground ready to sprout up on the first 
shower : In every shape 'tis fatal, and our Trimmer thinks no 
pains or precaution can be so great as to prevent it 

In short, he thinks himself in the right, grounding his opinion 
upon that truth, which equally hates to be under the oppressions 
of wrangling sophistry on the one hand, or the short dictates of 
mistaken authority on the other. 

Our Trimmer adores the goddess Truth, though in all ages she 
has been scurvily used, as well as those that worshipped her : 
'Tis of late become such a ruining virtue, that Mankind seems 
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to be agreed to commend and avoid it ; yet the want of practice, 
which repeals the other laws, has no influence upon the law of 
truth, because it has root in Heaven, and an intrinsic value in 
itself, that can never be impaired : She shows her greatness in 
this, that her enemies, even when they are successful, are 
ashamed to own it Nothing but power full of truth has the 
prerogative of triumphing, not only after victories, but in spite 
of them, and to put conquest herself out of countenance. She 
may be kept under and suppressed, but her dignity still remains 
with her, even when she is in chains. Falsehood with all her 
impudence, has not enough to speak ill of her before her fsure : 
such majesty she carries about her, that her most prosperous 
enemies are fain to whisper their treason ; all the power upon 
the earth can never extinguish her : she has lived in all ages ; 
and let the mistaken zeal of prevailing authority christen any 
opposition to it with what name they please, she makes it not 
only an ugly and unmannerly, but a dangerous thing to persist : 
She has lived very retired indeed, nay, sometimes so buried, 
that only some few of the discerning part of Mankind could 
have a glimpse of her ; with all that, she has eternity in her, 
she knows not how to die, and from the darkest clouds that 
shade and cover her, she breaks from time to time with triumph 
for her friends, and terror to her enemies. 

Our Trinmier therefore, inspired by this divine virtue, thinks 
fit to conclude with these assertions, that our climate is a 
Trinmier, between that part of the world where men are roasted, 
and the other where they are frozen : That our church is a 
Trimmer, between the frenzy of platonic visions, and the 
lethargic ignorance of popish dreams : That our laws are 
Trimmers, between the excess of unbounded power, and the 
extravagance of liberty not enough restrained : That true virtue 
hath ever been thought a Trimmer, and to have its dwelling in 
the middle between the two extremes : That even God Almighty 
himself is divided between his two great attributes, his Mercy 
and his Justice. 

In such company, our Trimmer is not ashamed of his 
name, and willingly leaves to the bold champions of either 
extreme, the honour of contending with no less adversaries than 
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Nature, Religion, Liberty, Prudence, Humanity, and Common 
Sense. 

Miscellanies, 



p. 100, L 33. Eqidty, te. reasonable cffiutrttctum, range. 

P. 100, L 30. They. Dtmomirativefor relative. So not very uncommon. 

P. ioi» 1. 31. So great as to prevent it Not thai it is impossible to prevent it by 
Pains and precaution^ but thai no exertion or precaution is <if such importance as 
tMe prevention qfit» 
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A LAYMAN'S FAITH. 

A POEM, with so bold a title, and a name prefixed from 
which the handling of so serious a subject would not be 
expected, may reasonably oblige the author to say somewhat in 
ddfence, both of himself and of his undertaking. In the first 
place, if it be objected to me, that, being a layman, I ought not 
to have concerned myself with speculations, which belong to the 
profession of divinity ; I could answer, that perhaps laymen, 
with equal advantages of parts and knowledge, are not the most 
incompetent judges of sacred things ; but, in the due sense of 
my own weakness, and want of learning, I plead not this^ I 
pretend not to make myself a judge of faith in others, but only 
to make a confession of my own. I lay no unhallowed hand 
upon the ark, but wait on it, with the reverence that becomes me, 
at a distance. In the next place, I will ingenuously confess, that 
the helps I have used in this small treatise, were many of them 
taken from the works of our own reverend divines of the church 
of England ; so that the weapons with which I combat irreligion, 
are already consecrated ; though I suppose they may be taken 
down as lawfully as the sword of Goliah was by David, when 
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they are to be employed for the common cause against tht 
enemies of piety. I intend not by this to entitle them to any of 
my errors, which yet I hope are only those of charity to man- 
kind ; and such as my own charity has caused me to commit, 
that of others may more easily excuse. Being naturally inclined 
to scepticism in philosophy, I have no reason to impose my 
opinions in a subject which is above it ; but whatever they are, 
I submit them with all reverence to my mother church, account- 
ing them no further mine, than as tiiey are authorized, or at 
least uncondemned, by her. And, indeed, to secure myself on 
this side, I have used the necessary precaution of shewing this 
paper before it was published to a judicious and learned friend ; 
a man inde&tigably zealous in the service of the church and 
state, and whose writings have highly deserved of both. He 
was pleased to approve the body of the discourse, and I hope he 
is more my friend than to do it out of complaisance : It is true, 
he had too good a taste to like it all ; and, amongst some other 
faults, recommended to my second view, what I have written, 
perhaps too boldly, on St Athanasius, which he advised me 
wholly to omit. I am sensible enough, that I had done more 
prudently to have followed his opinion ; but then I could not 
have satisfied myself, that I had done honestly not to have 
written what was my own. It has always been my thought, 
that heathens, who never did, nor without miracle could, hear 
of the name of Christ, were yet in a possibility of salvation. 
Neither will it enter easily into my belief, that before the coming 
of our Saviour, the whole world, excepting only the Jewish 
nation, should lie under the inevitable necessity of everlasting 
punishment, for want of that revelation, which was confined to 
so small a spot of ground as that of Palestine. Among the sons 
of Noah, we read of one only who was accursed ; and, if a bless- 
ing, in the ripeness of time, was reserved for Japhet, of whose 
progeny we are, it seems unaccountable to me, why so many 
generations of the same offspring, as preceded our Saviour in 
the flesh, should be all involved in one common condemnation, 
and yet that their posterity should be entitled to the hopes of 
salvation ; as if a bill of exclusion had passed only on the fathers, 
which debarred not the sons from their succession : or, that so 
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of our own, should be able to find out, by them, that supreme 
nature, which we cannot otherwise define, than by saying it is 
infinite ; as if infinite were definable, or infinity a subject for 
our narrow understanding. They, who would prove religion by 
reason, do but weaken the cause which they endeavour to sup- 
port : it is to take away the pillars from our faith, and to prop 
it only with a twig ; it is to design a tower, like that of Babel, 
which, if it were possible, as it is not, to reach heaven, would 
come to nothing by the confusion of the workmen. For every 
man is building a several way ; impotently conceited of his own 
model and his own materials, reason is always striving, and 
always at a loss ; and of necessity it must so come to pass, 
while it is exercised about that which is not its proper object. 
Let us be content at last, to know God by his own methods \J 
at least, so much of him as he is pleased to reveal to us in the 
sacred Scriptures. To apprehend them to be the word of God 
is all our reason has to do ; for all beyond it is the work of faith, 
which is the seal of heaven impressed upon our human under- 
standing. 

Preface to Religio Laid, 



THE USE OF ARCHAIC WORDS. 

But there are other judges, who think I ought not to have 
translated Chaucer into English, out of quite a contrary 
notion : they suppose there is a certain veneration due to his 
old language ; and that it is little less than profanation and 
sacrilege to alter it. They are farther of opinion, that somewhat 
of his good sense will suffer in this transfusion, and much of 
the beauty of his thoughts will infallibly be lost, which appear 
with more grace in their old habit. Of this opinion was that 
excellent person, whom I mentioned, the late Earl of Leicester, 
who valued Chaucer as much as Mr. Cowley despised him. 
My lord dissuaded me from this attempt, (for I was thinking of 
it some years before his death) and his authority prevailed so 
far with me, as to defer my undertaking while he lived, in de- 
ference to him : yet my reason was not convinced with what he 
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uxged against it. If the first end of a writer be to be understood, 
then, as his language grows obsolete, his thoughts must grow 
obscure: 

*' Multa renascentnr, <inae jam oeddere ; cadnrtqnc 
Quae nunc sunt in honore Tootbula, si volet nsos 
Quern penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loqaoidL'' 



When an ancient word, for its sound and significancy, deserves 
to be revived, I have that reasonable veneration for antiquity to 
restore it AH beyond this is superstition. Words are not like 
landmarks, so sacred as never to be removed; customs are 
changed, and even statutes are silently repealed, when the 
reason ceases for which they were enacted. As for the other 
part of the argument, — that his thoughts will lose of their 
original beauty by the innovation of words, — in the first place, 
not only their beauty, but their being is lost, where they are no 
longer understood, which is the present case. I grant that 
something must be lost in all transfusion, that is, in all transla- 
tions ; but the sense will remain, which would otherwise be lost, 
or at least be maimed, when it is scarce inteUig^ible, and that 
but to a few. How few are there, who can read Chaucer, so as 
to understand him perfectly ? And if imperfectly, then with less 
profit, and no pleasure. It is not for the use of some old Saxon 
friends, that I have taken these pains with him : let them 
neglect my version, because they have no need of it. I made it 
for their sakes, who understand sense and poetry as well as 
they, when that poetry and sense is put into words which they 
understand. I will go farther, and dare to add, that what 
beauties I lose in some places, I give to others which had them 
not originally : but in this I may be partial to myself; let the 
reader judge, and I submit to his decision. Yet I think I have 
just occasion to complain of them, who, because they understand 
Chaucer, would deprive the greater part of their countrymen of 
the same advantage, and hoard him up, as misers do their 
grandam gold, only to look on it themselves, and hinder others 
from making use of it. In sum, I seriously protest, that no man 
ever had, or can have, a greater veneration for Chaucer than 
myself. I have translated some part of his works, only that I 
might perpetuate his memory, or at least refresh it, amongst my 
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countrymen. If I have altered him anywhere for the better, I 
must at the same time acknowledge, that I could have done 
nothing without him A ^^ Facile est inventis cuUUre^^ is no great 
commendation ; and I am not so vain to think I have deserved 



greater.^ 



Preface to the Fa^fes. 



p. 105, 1. a. Entitle them to, i.«. "/other my errors upon, themt* ptU as it were 
their fuunes oh the titie-pag^e. A comm<m use in Drydem, 

P. 105, L 6. Scepticism is here used in its proper sense as opposed to " dogmatism^ 
not to "/aith,** 

P. 106, IL iz, Z3. Took their degrees, i.e. became gods after being conquerors^ as a 
mem proceeds from one ttceuUmical degree to another, 

P. Z06. 1. 37. Discourse, as often^ » reason, 

P. zo7p 1. 38. The late Earl of Leicester. Algernon Sidneys elder brother. 

P. Z08, 1. 34. Grandam gold. This phrase is very characteristic ofDryden^ being 
easily intelligible^ though not strictly to be interpreted. 



■i^, .^^ Hikt^rmt ts amrngmfy St$i clear: thai 
^ ■«* .« w fmti^fitj ^ mistmking his 

Us cmae being the result 
mmdjmfeMe ihettgkt^ his dinctness 0/ 

' eu a wriier which 




XSUC SCHOOLS. 

,«^ .ft^ ittiL ^ $dtioQl, wb cie m it is possible for the 

• ^ .»i<«i^ ^ «>M^ Jtler the manners of his scholars, and can 

^^^ o>^ «««i ^u^i^s^ vH bis care of fbnning their minds to rirtne, 

^^ j^i^ «*fck^^ :o i^Qod breeding, as of forming their 

^^.^*^.^ tiKi Ckuaod lao^Tiages : joa most confess, that yoa 

V ^ . >^*Mj^tt v^uc ^ wcrds^ when, ptcfailu g the languages 

^ ;j^ ^s*<»u v?«^«^ts aski Rjbslxs to ihat whidh made them 

^^ x-.%*i u<u» >cu :hmk i wccta whiLe to hazard yoor son's 

^v.vw«*s>i uk; vtttu^^ i»r a Scde Greidk asd T.atTn For, as for 

N^^ .X%UKis»«^ ukI spint; wht«:2t !ucs ^^ xmocgst their playfellows 

«^ >^Xv^ ^ "^^ vH^imurily ^uc&l i. siatixre of l o denr^s and an 

^«.^aN\JL >vM%Ki4)iK,^> ;^ikv: :2h?6e misbeccmm^ and disingenuous 

•ui<jx .^ >*kiri:t^ u :1)^ wgrlil snist be onleaznedy and all the 

«;kv%av» >%A.>*KNi vMC ,i^tn 9> stake way %x better principles, 

wvisik Hibs^ -4Kuui^!v .iflL *.iKiits^ j; rrtiiy wott&T man. He that con- 

Hv%sx V^M ^uuiKOK,-.ul> >^ppv;»l» die akill of iLTtDg wdl, and 

«K^wv^^^^ ux ^ *iMtft MKHitii ii/» bis Jifuirs in dbe world, is to 

«vv» iKu%^|N\kiH>cs >K<«i»^« >K vtiKenc^ leanrc among school- 

v^^ *iut ,l\«i^ .iV; uwtd. ^ 4 ,K!v^i3Kr <uucuiaa tadnitidy to be 



JOHN LOCKE. Ill 

preferred to such improvements ; and will take care to preserve 
his child's innocence and modesty at home, as being nearer of 
kin, and more in the way of those qualities, which make an 
useful and able man. Nor does any one find, or so much as 
suspect, that the retirement and bashfulness, which their 
daughters are brought up in, makes them less knowing or less 
able women. Conversation, when they come into the world, 
soon gives them a becoming assurance ; and whatsoever, beyond 
that, there is of rough and boisterous, may in men be very well 
spared too : for courage and steadiness, as I take it, lie not in 
roughness and ill-breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than a knowledge of the world ; 
and, if lost in a young man, is seldom recovered. Sheepishness 
and ignorance of the world, the faults imputed to a private 
education, are neither the necessary consequences of being bred 
at home ; nor, if they were, are they incurable evils. Vice is the 
more stubborn, as well as the more dangerous evil of the two ; 
and therefore, in the first place, to be fenced against If that 
sheepish softness, which often enervates those, who are bred 
like fondlings at home, be carefidly to be avoided, it is princi- 
pally so for virtue's sake ; for fear lest such a yielding temper 
should be too susceptible of vicious impressions, and expose the 
novice too easily to be corrupted. A young man, before he 
leaves the shelter of his father's house, and the guard of a tutor, 
should be fortified with resolution, and made acquainted with 
men, to secure his virtue ; lest he should be led into some 
ruinous course, or fatal precipice, before he is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the dangers of conversation, and has steadiness 
enough not to yield to every temptation. Were it not for this, 
a young man's bashfulness, and ignorance of the world, would 
not so much need an early care. Conversation would cure it in 
a great measure ; or, if that will not do it early enough, it is 
only a stronger reason for a good tutor at home. For, if pains 
be to be taken to give him a manly air and assurance betimes, it 
is chiefly as a fence to his virtue, when he goes into the world 
under his own conduct. 

It is preposterous, therefore, to sacrifice his innocency to the 
attaining of confidence, and some little skill of bustling for him- 
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^v .1 .ciuou^ others, by his conversation with ill-bred and vicious 
: v; ^ ; ^^ hcu the chief use of that sturdiness, and standing upon 
tud owu legs, is only for the preservation of his virtue. For if 
coiitlUence or cunning come once to mix with vice, and support 
h;^ uiiiicarriages, he is only the surer lost, and you must undo 
u^uiix, and strip him of that he has got from his companions, or 
give him up to ruin. Boys will unavoidably be taught assurance 
by conversation with men when they are brought into it ; and 
that is time enough. Modesty and submission, till then, better 
iits them for instruction : and therefore there needs not any 
great care to stock them with confidence beforehand. That 
which requires most time, pains, and assiduity, is to work into 
them the principles and practice of virtue and good breeding. 
This is the seasoning they should be prepared with, so as not 
easily to be got out again : this they had need to be well provided 
with. For conversation, when they come into the world, will 
add to their knowledge and assurance, but be too apt to take 
from their virtue ; which therefore they ought to be plentifully 
stored with, and have that tincture sunk deep into them. 

Some Thoughts concerning Education, 



I'. Ill, 1. 7. Converwdon, // U ptrha^ not superfluaui to remind the rtatUr^ 
«/«'<'# H0t mtmm " tmlking^" htt ** inttrantru** Tfu comparison of the matter o/tkit 
P*itMg^ wt'iJk that i/Ben Jonson supra is so interesting as also to excuse the sugget' 
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ROBERT SOUTH. 



R/fbert SoutA was bom at Hacknty in 2633, vbku edu- 
cated at Westmitateramd Christ ChurchtOnd beca$me 
Pn^Uc Orator at Oxford, ClareMdon made him his 
chaplain^ and imtrodatced him to a series 0/ ^efer- 
mentSt which is said to have sto^^ short o/ihe Bench 
by his own desire merely. He died in 17x6, leaving 
« v^ry high refutation /or soundness in Toryism^ 
ChurchmanshiPt morals, emd style. 



THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES L 

AND it shall come to pass, when your children shall say 
unto you, What mean you by this service ? that you shall 
say, It is the Lord's Passover ; who passed over the houses of 
the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians 
and delivered our fathers,'* etc. So say I to all true English 
parents. When your children shall ask you, Why do we keep 
the thirtieth of January as a fast? and the twenty-ninth of May 
as a festival ? What mean you by this service ? Then is the 
time to rip up and lay before them the tragical history of the 
late rebellion, and unnatural civil war. A war conmienced 
without the least shadow or pretence of right ; as being noto- 
riously against all law. A war begun without any provocation, 
as being against the justest, the mildest, and most pious 
prince, that had ever reigned. A war raised upon clamours of 
grievances ; while the subject swam in greater plenty and riches 
than had ever been known in these islands before; and no 
grievances to be found in the three kingdoms, besides the 
persons who cried out of them. Next to this let them tell their 
children over and over of the villainous imprisonments, and 

I 



-... . .(^ tH( ^lirbarous murder of that blessed 

^.-«, > 1 ^vmpany of cobblers, tailors, draymen, 

5 ^. .^ «w-^^M»ii^<r:s and broken tradesmen; though since, 

• ,- ^4n5^ 6 -.:^^ »ith the title of //t^ sober part of the nation. 

,g^^ ■^., M^«. Jh? illustrious judges of that great monarch. 

^ ^ _ . jw wicic people of England, nobles, and commons 

^ ^ « vi^iivt in Parliament, nor out of Parliament, as that 

^^ , .v^>. .ii 'Jht trial of the regicides affirmed, had power by 

. >..Mwa sKie hair of his head, or judicially to call him to 

. ... .o« .uiy of his actions. And then in the last place, they 

. . v^ ihcir children also of the base and brutish cruelties 

v^«<H«*u *>y those bloodhounds in the plunders, sequestrations, 

^s,^iuui<Hi^ and murders of their poor fellow subjects : likewise 

. ^a horrid oaths, covenants, and perjuries ; and of their 

^•KLuw^vtiA, insatiable, and sacrilegious avarice, in destroying 

iW 'Hiic&t church in the world, and seizing its revenues, and 

..1 Lhlik umlcr the highest pretences of zeal for religion, and with 

..V iik'><^( solemn appeals to the great God, while they were 

uiu^iUv spitting in his face. 

' these things, I say, and a thousand more, they are to be 
L><;i-petually inculcating into the minds of their children, ac- 
^vM'Uing to that strict injunction of God himself to the Israelites, 
Dcut. vi. 6, 7, 8. " These words shall be in thine heart, and 
thou shalt diligently teach them thy children, and shalt talk of 
them, when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up." 
Sv\ch discourses should open their eyes in the morning, and 
\ IvkftO them in the evening. And I dare undertake, that if this 
iiun thin|( had been faithfully and constantly practised, even 
I ml •inm the late Restoration, which came upon these poor 
kliiyiltiiuii like life from the dead, the fanatics had never been 
mi iiiiultbmble, an to cause those terrible convulsions in Church 
iMiil St4lf I niul those misunderstandings between the king and 
III 4 |irii|ilr, which we have seen and trembled at, and must 
ii^)iPi t to nor, AM lon)j: as the same spirit, which governed in 
liii I V nnfi f'Ohtiiuini NtiU so powerful, as it does, amongst us. For, 
I mn «uif», no V\\\^ And thut, can ever reign quietly together. 

Sermons, 
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PLAINNESS OF APOSTOLIC SPEECH, 

A SECOND property of the ability of speech, conferred by Christ 
upon his apostles, was its unaffected plainness and simplicity : 
it was to be easy, obvious and familiar; with nothing in it 
strained, or far fetched: no affected scheme, or airy fancies, 
above the reach or relish of an ordinary apprehension; no, 
nothing of all this ; but their grand subject was truth, and con- 
sequently above all these petit arts, and poor additions ; as not 
being capable of any greater lustre or advantage, than to appear 
just as it is. For there is a certain majesty in plainness ; as the 
proclamation of a prince never frisks it in tropes, or fine con- 
ceits, in numerous and well-turned periods, but commands in 
sober, natural expressions. A substantial beauty, as it comes 
out of the hands of nature, needs neither paint nor patch : 
things never made to adorn, but to cover something that would 
be hid. It is with expression, and the clothing of a man's con- 
ceptions, as with the clothing of a man's body. All dress and 
ornament supposes imperfection, as designed only to supply the 
body with something from without, which it wanted, but had not 
of its own. Gaudery is a pitiful and a mean thing, not extending 
farther than the surface of the body ; nor is the highest gal- 
lantry considerable to any, but to those, who would hardly be 
considered without it : for in that case indeed there may be 
great need of an outside, when there is little or nothing within. 

And thus also it is with the most necessary and important 
truths ; to adorn and clothe them is to cover them, and that to 
obscure them. The eternal salvation and danmation of souls, 
are not things to be treated of with jests and witticisms. And 
he, who thinks to furnish himself out of plays and romances with 
language for the pulpit, shews himself much fitter to act a part 
in die revels, than for a cure of souls. 

I speak the words of soberness, said St Paul, Acts xxvi. 25. 
And I preach the Gospel not with the enticing words of man's 
wisdom, I Cor. ii. 4. This was the way of the apostles dis- 
coursing of things sacred. Nothing here of the fringes of the 
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North-star ; nothing of Nature's becoming unnatural ; nothing 
of the down of angels' wings, or the beautiful locks of cherubims : 
no starched similitudes, introduced with ja thus have I seen a 
cloud rolling in its airy mansion, and the like. No, these were 
sablimities above the rise of the Apostolic Spirit For the 
Apostles^ poor mortals, were content to take lower steps, and to 
t^ the world in plain terms, that be who believed should be 
sdiv^ and that he who believed not should be damned. And 
Ihh w^ns the diakct, wbkh pierced the conscience, and made 
tH« hearers err out^ Men and brethren, what shall we do ? It 
tklded nol the «ar^ but sank into the heart : and when men 
««wi« fvom such sennoiis,^ thcf never commended the preacher 
IfH^r hts lakins Yoke or gesture ; for die fineness of such a simile, 
or the quaintness of sudi a sentence ; but they spoke like men 
conquered wtdi the overpoweriBf^ force and evidoice of the most 
concerning tnidis ; much in the words of the two disciples 
going to Emmaos ; Did not oar hearts bom within us, while he 
opened to us the Sc ri pt ur es? 

In a word, the apostles' preaching was therdbre mighty, and 
successful, because plain, natural, and fiimiKar, and by no means 
above the capacity of their hearers : nodiing being more prepos- 
terous, than for those, who were professedly aiming at men's 
hearts, to miss the mark, by shooting over their heads. 

Sermom on Ascensum Day, 



P. 1 13, L i8. Cried out of them. Tkere is m tl^rki d ^r t mu ^umtebeiweeu this 
a$ui fh* more usual ** cried out on iMem." 

P. 115, I. I. The whole of this peuseige tmdirtctfy^ emd ike tenienee from 
*' Nothing ^ to *' tlu like" dirtctfy, is levelled ai Jeremy Te^flor, I do not know 
whether this attack on a brother preac^r is apostoHc^ kut it is very mmusinf. 

P. 115, I. 7. The original form ^tut is now confittod to Uimt use, emd even there 
is sometitttes changed to petty. But it was common m Soutk's Hme. 

P. 1 1 5, U. 19, 30. Gaudery and gallantry, both in tke sense of" Jinery,** are both 
old'/ashioned and the former is rare; but botk etregood. 



APHRA BEHN. 



Aphra Behn was bom ai Canttrbury about 1640. 
She visited the West Indies^ married a Dutch 
merchant^ and held some dubious diplomaiic appoint- 
ments. Her plays have in relation to those of her 
contemporaries a rather unfairreputation for license^ 
but are qf small literary worth. Her prose has much 
merits and she ranhs early and high in the list of 
English novelists. She died in 1689. 



LOVE LETTERS. 

IT is an art too ingenious to have been found out by man, 
and too necessary to lovers, not to have been invented by 
the God of Love himself. But, Damon, I do not pretend to 
exact from you those letters of gallantry, which, I have told you, 
are filled with nothing but fine thoughts, and writ with all the 
arts of wit and subtilty : I would have yours still all tender un- 
affected love, words unchosen, thoughts unstudied, and love 
unfeigned. I had rather find more softness than wit in your 
passion ; more of nature than of art ; more of the lover than the 
poet. 

Nor would I have you write any of those little short letters, 
that are read over in a minute ; in love, long letters bring a long 
pleasure ; Do not trouble yourself to make them fine, or write a 
great deal of wit and sense in a few lines ; that is the notion of 
a witty billet, in any affair but that of love. And have a care 
rather to avoid these graces to a mistress ; and assure yourself, 
dear Damon, that what pleases the soul pleases the eye, and 
the largeness or bulk of your letter shall never offend me ; and 
that I only am displeased when I find them small. A letter is 
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GILBERT BURNET, 



Gilbert Bttrfui t»as horm in Edtuburgh in 1643. 
Educated cki^y at Aberdeen and Amsierdmm, he 
took ^rderSf and in 1674 catne to Lendon. He be- 
Ifffiged to the Whig ^rty^ Uved ttbroad duri$ig the 
reign e/ James II., and was a^fomied to the see ef 
SaUdmry by WiUimm ^ Orange. He died in 1715. 
Bumet had talent and merit, but was hot-headed, 
pragmatical, and injudicions. 



ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

WHEN he came to the stake, he first prayed, and then 
undressed himself ; and, being tied to it, as the fire was 
kindling, he stretched forth his right hand towards the flame ; 
never moving it, save that once he wiped his face with it, till it 
was burnt away, which was consumed before the fire reached 
his body. He expressed no disorder for the pain he was in ; 
sometimes saying, '' That unworthy hand ! ^ and oft crying out, 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! " He was soon after quite 
burnt 

But it was no small matter of astonishment to find his heart 
entire, and not consumed among the ashes : which^ though the 
reformed would not carry so far as to make a miracle of it, and a 
clear proof that his heart had continued true, though his hand had 
erred ; yet they objected it to the papists, that it was certainly 
such a thing, that, if it had fsdlen out in any of their church, 
they had made it a miracle. 

Thus did Thomas Cranmer end his days, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. He was a man raised of God for great services, 
and well fitted for thenu He was naturally of a mild and gentle 
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l¥AM^v>. \\\A loon hOAted, nor afyt to gnre Ibs 
^M>VC ^ ^"4 |HM <ioii« : And yet his gentleness, though k 
K»i»» u» Ki« <N^i^ui««« Mrho took advantages from it to 
ViHAwii»i; bv w\niUI rr^dily forgive them, did not 
\\\yj\\ \ wo«%kiK'4« v»f !i|Mrit, as to consent to everything 
ii|i|H;iiiK>.a K>i .It he stood firmly against the Six 
\i\\^ M«ui\\ tiDKS notwithstanding all his heat for them, 
iUv> ^»i»(KK4iHl thi; duke of Somerset in the matter of the 
.UHM»«Uu»it yA the whtiiitry lands, and the duke of Northnmberiaiid 
dui iU|; lu» H h<»lc govcniiuent, and now resisted unto blood : 
\\w\ \\\\ iuc«kucii» w«ui r«ally a virtue in him, and not a 
Uuuuui) \\\ hill temper. He was a man of great candour: he 
Hcwi vliv^iuiMovl his opinion, nor disowned his friend; two rare 
<(UiUit(c« III ih.u ^\%%s in which there was a continued course of 
()i^-«imuI;Uion, .Umo^t in the whole £nglish cleigy and nation, 
<hc\ ^^ou\^ t\Kkw.ud und forward, as the court turned. Bvt 
\\\\\ tvul ';oi him that esteem with king Henry, that it always 
inc^civcvi huu m his days. He knew, what complaints soever 
weiv Uv^uK^^^ .i^iunnt him, he would freely tell him the truth : 
•^vs M\^v^ivl «^ Aftkm|{ it from other hands, he began at hiin se lfT 
Uv 'w;itV) vli!i\n\iK\i his e«tfiem of «{ueen Anne, nor his friend- 
^Sv^N iv^ v>\Mux^«il Atui the dukt of Somerset in their misfortunes ; 
V'l ^\\\K\% V N^%>i the same dioui^bts of them in their lowest 
. o.Hv.i xs\. TNAt he had in their greatest stafee. 

■^v *ving thus prepared by a candki and good nature for the 
^cA^v^c^ '.n^> truth, added to these a most wonderful diligence ; 
i<^i he v^rew out of all the authors that he read every thing that 
w A^ ^vmAt-kftble, digesting these quotations into common-places. 
\\\\s Y^w in king Henry an admiration of him : for he had 
iM\r)\ nit^^ it, to bid him bring the opinions of the fathers and 
\^\» hv> 5 wptMA ^x-eral questions ; which he commonly did in two 
\\\ <h>vt» di\\^* time: this flowed from the copiousness of his 
» t^i^M»\>t> pUtf bot>ks. He had a good judgment, but no great 
\\\\\\ \\\^\ \s\ <\)^prehension, nor closeness of styles which was 
»Ui^\»M'd \\s\\ uno^nn^tcd ; therefore when anything was to be 
j^»nM^r»< \>\\K iyq\nivil m<^re nerves, he made use of Ridley. He 
\\\A \\\\\ ^W h^ >ft'^alth on the poor, and pious uses : he had 
l«>)^|UuU mk\ t^iiyfs^ns in his house for the king's seamen : he 
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{petve pensions to many of those that fled out of Gennany into 
England ; and kept up that which is hospitality indeed at his 
table, where great numbers of the honest and poor neighbours 
were always invited, instead of the lustury and extravagance of 
great entertainments, which the vanity and excess of the age we 
live in has honoured with the name of hospitality, to which too 
many are led by the authority of custom to comply too far. He 
was so humble and affable, that he carried himself in all con- 
ditions at the same rate. His last fall was the only blemish of 
his life ; but he expiated it with a sincere repentance, and a 
patient martyrdom. He had been the chief advancer of the 
reformation in his life ; and God so ordered it, that his death 
should bear a proportion to the former parts of his life, which 
was no small confirmation to all that received his doctrine, when 
they heard how constantly he had at last sealed it with his 
blood. And though it is not to be fancied that king Henry was 
a prophet, yet he discovered such things in Cranmer's temper 
as made him conclude he was to die a martyr for his religion ; 
and therefore he ordered him to change his coat of arms, and to 
^w^ pelicans instead ofcraneSy which were formerly the arms of 
his family ; intimating withal, that as it is reported of the 
pelican^ that she g^ves her blood to feed her young ones ; so he 
was to give his blood for the good of the church. That king's 
kindness to him subjected him too much to him ; for great 
obligations do often prove the greatest snares to generous and 
noble minds. And he was so much overborne by his respects 
to him, and was so affected with king Henry's death, that he 
never after that shaved his beard, but let it grow to a great 
length : which I the rather mention, because the pictures that 
were afterwards made for him, being taken according to what 
he was at his death, differ much from that which I have put in 
my former volume. Those who compared modem and ancient 
times, found in him so many and excellent qualities, that they 
did not doubt to compare him to the greatest of the primitive 
bishops ; not only to the Chrysostoms, Ambroses, and Austins ; 
but to the fathers of the first rate that immediately followed 
the apostles, to the Ignatiuses, Polycarps, and Cyprians. And 
it seemed necessary that the reformation of this church, which 
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was indeed nothing else but restoring of the primitive and 
^Mstolical doctrine, shouki hare been chiefly carried on by a 
man so eminent in all primitive and ^x>stolical virtues. And 
to those who upbraided the reformed with his Dadl, it was 
answered, that Liberios, whom diey so much magnify, had fallen 
as foully upon a mudi stater temptation, only out of a desire 
to re-enter to his see, from whidi he had been banished ; and 
that he p c isiste d modi longer in iL 

Histmy 0/ Reformation. 
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P.ns,L5. libcriqi, tmk^ m A.D. 155, rr/i$t*d U cmaemr m Hk cwmtitmMmtiim ^ 
AikmrnmsJus, de^'U tkg c^mnmrnnd* oftkt Ewifervr C0mihmtims. Bmltttk$meMi hrtke 
kkrn»imtimmmdkttmbmtUUd,huttLfUrmmrdtr9^€mUd^M»i 



CHARLES LESLIE. 



Chmrlet LtslU wa$ bom at Dublin in 1650 ; kis/aiker 
W€U Bishop of the IsUt^ Raphoe, and Clogher. Ht 
firtt studied law, hut weu ordaiued in 1680, and/or 
athort time held the ChanceUorxkipiifCpHMor, The 
Revolution made him a nonjuror and a Jacobite, In 
the Rehearsal newspaper and in hit polemic against 
deists and dissenters he skewed controversial powers 
4ifthe highest kind, Hs difd in 173a. 



THE ARGUMENT FROM PROBABILITY. 

THERE are several other topics from whence the truth of 
the Christian religion is evinced to all who will judge by 
reason, and give themselves leave to consider : — ^as the improb- 
ability that ten or twelve poor illiterate fishermen should form 
a design of converting the whole world to believe their delu- 
sions, and the impossibility of their effecting it, without force of 
arms, learning, oratory, or any one visible thing that could 
recommend them 1 And to impose a doctrine quite opposite to 
the lusts and pleasures of men, and all worldly advantages or 
enjoyments ! And this in an age of so great learning and 
sagacity as that wherein the Gospel was first preached ! That 
these Apostles should not only undergo all the scorn and con- 
tempt, but the severest persecutions and most cruel deaths 
that could be inflicted, in attestation to what themselves 
knew to be a mere deceit and forgery of their own contriving ! 
Some have suffered for errors which they thought to be truth, 
but never any for what themselves knew to be lies. And the 
Apostles must know what they taught to be lies, if it was so, 
because they spoke of those things which, they said, they had 
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boUi seen and heard, had looked upon and handled with 
liaudsy etc 

Neither can it be said, that they, perhaps, m^^ have pfx>- 
pos^ some temporal advantages to themsdvcs, bat missed of 
them^ and met with sufferings instead of them : for, if it had 
been so^ it is more than probable that, when they saw their dis- 
appointment, they would have discovered their conspiracy; 
especially when they might have not only saved their lives, but 
got great rewards for doing of it That not one of them should 
ever have been brought to do this ! 

But this is not all : for they tell us that their Master bid them 
expect nothing but sufferings in this worid. This is the tenure 
of all that Gospri which they taught ; and they tcdd the same to 
all whom they converted. So that here was no disappointment 

For all that were converted by them, were converted upon the 
certain expectation of suffering, and bidden jMrepare for it 
Christ commanded His disciples to take up their cross daily, 
and follow Him ; and told them that in the worid they should 
have tribulation ; that whoever did not forsake father, mother, 
¥rife, children, lands, and their very lives, could not be His 
disciples : that he who sought to save his life in this world, 
should lose it in the next 

Now, that this despised doctrine of the cross should prevail 
so universally against the allurements of flesh and blood, and 
all the blandishments of this worid, against the rage and perse- 
cution of all the kings and powers of the earth, must show its 
original to be Divine, and its Protector Almighty. What is it 
elte could conquer without arms, persuade without rhetoric ; 
(kveri'ome enemies ; disarm tyrants ; and subdue empires without 
op|Hi»itlon } 

A Short and Easy Method with the Deists, 



t* i«4. 1 « ThAt. rAiV. Ukt thi ^rtCHUni ** ikais," depends on '* iJu improb- 
xiMii^ " «# !». it;|, I y Tkt ^HUirtKtUm is rMpricmi, tttulbftttr tmiUd U sppktn 
^4fHi H f¥*ititi* lO^ » #M/ ii it ifMivt tm^^gk. 



DANIEL DEFOE. 



Daniel Di^ot was iom in London in i66x, and dUd 
then in 1731. He conducted the first daily review 
in Enflisk ; he wtu the first English novelist properfy 
so called; he has never been egnalled/or realism 
without tediousness of detail; hssvtsriety is extra- 
ordinary, and with Bunyan he stands at the head oy 
all writers who have employed vernacular English 
as a written language. 



THE SHIPWRECK. 

AND now our case was very dismal indeed ; for we all saw 
plainly, that the sea went so high, that the boat could not 
live, and that we should be inevitably drowned. As to making 
sail, we had none, nor, if we had, could we have done anything 
with it ; so we worked at the oar towards the land, though with 
heavy hearts, like men going to execution ; for we all knew, 
that when the boat came nearer the shore, she would be dashed 
in a thousand pieces by the breach of the sea. However, we 
committed our soub to God in the most earnest manner ; and 
the wind driving us towards the shore, we hastened our destruc- 
tion with our own hands, pulling as well as we could towards land. 
What the shore was, whether rock or sand, whether steep or 
shoal, we knew not ; the only hope that could rationally give us 
the least shadow of expectation, was, if we might happen into 
some bay or gulf, or the mouth of some river, where, by great 
chance, we might have run our boat in, or got under the lee of 
the land, and perhaps made smooth water. But there was 
nothing of this appeared ; but, as we made nearer and nearer 
the shore, the land looked more frightful than the sea. 
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After wc had rowed» or rather driven, aboat a league and a 
ImK^ as we reckoned it, a raging wave, moontain-likey came 
tottini^ astern of us« and plainly bade as expect the an^ de grace. 
la a word* it took us widi sudi a lory, that it overset the boat at 
e«ce : aad» sepaiating ns as wdl from die boat, as firom one 
aao lh eg , . |:9t:ve «s not tiiiie hoodlf to saj O God ! lor we were all 
smJIowed Q^ ift a BatoaaeuL 

NtXlfctt^ cast describe tte coufaiaa of Aoq^^ which I felt 
wtoklsojadkioEiaoAewattr: liar thwgl 1 swam very well, yet I 
QDnki a»H delbrer amelf from diewaies so as to draw breath, 
ISI tl^ wave bavii^ driven me, or laAcr canied me, a vast 
way ga towards ^e shore, and, having spent kscii^ went back, 
aadt left me tqxm the land almost diy, bat half dead with the 
wailir 1 took in. I had so much presence of mind, as wdl as 
Un>h left, that, seeing myself nearer the main land than I 
expected, I got upon my feet, and endeavoaied to make on 
lnywards the land as fast as I could, before another wave shook! 
leturn, and take me up again. But I soon found it was im- 
possible to avoid it ; for I saw the sea come after me as high as 
a great hill, and as iurioas as an enemy, which I had no means 
or strength to omtend with ; my business was to iK^d my breath, 
and raise mysdf upon the water, if I could; and 90^ by 
swimming, to preserve my breathing, and pQot mysdf towards 
the shore, if possible ; my greatest concern now beii^, that the 
sea, as it would carry me a great way towards the shore when it 
came on, might not carry me back again with.it when it gave 
back towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again, buried meat once twenty 
or thirty foot deep in its own body; and I coold Uif^ myself 
carried with a mighty force and swiftness towards the shore a 
very great way ; but I held my l»eath, and assisted myself to 
swim still forward with all my might I was ready to bin^t with 
holding my breath, when, as I itit mysdf rising up, so, to my 
immediate relief, 1 found my head and hands shoot out above the 
surfoce of the water ; and though it was not two seconds of time 
that I could keep myself so, yet it rdieved me greatly, gave me 
breath, and new courage. I was covered again with water a 
good while, but not so long but I held it out ; and finding the 
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water had spent itself, and began to return, I struck forward 
against the return of the waves, and felt ground again with my 
feet I stood still a few moments to recover my breath, and till 
the water went from me, and then took to my heels, and ran 
with what strength I had farther towards the shore. But neither 
would this deliver me from the fury of the sea, which came 
pouring in after me again ; and twice more I was lifted up by 
the waves, and carried forward as before^ the shore being very flat 
The last time of these two had well near been fatal to me ; 
for the sea having hurried me along as before, landed me, or 
rather dashed me against a piece of rock, and that with such 
force, as it left me senseless, and indeed helpless, as to my own 
deliverance ; for the blow taking my side and breast, beat the 
breath as it were quite out of my body ; and had it returned 
again inunediately, I must have been strangled in the water ; 
but I recovered a little before the return of the waves, and seeing 
that I should be covered again with the water, I resolved to 
hold fast by a piect of the rock, and so to hold my breath, if 
possible, till the wave went back. Now, as the waves were not 
so high as at first, being near land, I held my hold till the wave 
abated, and then fetched another run, which brought me so 
near the shore, that the next wave, though it went over me, yet 
did not so swallow me up as to carry me away ; and the next 
run 1 took I got to the main land, where, to my great comfort, 
I clambered up the cliffs of the shore, and sat me down upon 
the grass, free from danger, and quite out of the reach of the 
water. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 



SIGNS AND WONDERS. 

Next to these public things, were the dreams of old women ; 
or, I should say, the interpretation of old women upon other 
people's dreams ; and these put abundance of people even out 
of their wits. Some heard voices warning them to be gone, for 
that there would be such a plague in London, so that the living 
would not be able to bury the dead ; others saw apparitions in 



tte-^tin VKt t mnst te aOliM^ to sa^ of bodi, I liope without 

$Wi si^jsis tiMt: iMVQT apptami; tat dbe twMgmatian of the 
INifiiit^He^i^Kar omwdwspMcdaiidpQSStsa^ ud no wonder 
if 



tlMc JH ttea hitt ^ and ^i^apiMC Htm dtef teU » ^ saw 
^ ilUMi^swttni i F^ in a Imhm^ cfiing qwt of aciond^ with a 
poNK tiia^f^ directly over the city. There dbe]f saw hcaises 
and cqAk^ ta dw »r cafTviog tD be boried. And theare apm, 
tMHp, if Inn j bodies lying anfancied and the like; just as the 
ijijiir||||irif)ii q£ the poor trrrifird peopie iomished them wii& 
CO wockopott. 




TBI 

And ail «a ks fcac 

I could fin this a cco unt with the stnm^ rSatiaos such people 
^ve every day of what they have seen ; and every one was so 
positive of their having seen what they pretended to see, that 
diere was no contradicting thenif withottt breach of friendship, 
or being a c co unt ed mde and anmannerly on the one hand, and 
pro£uie and impenetrable on ^e odier. One time before die 
plague was begun, otherwise dtan as I have said in St. Giles^ 
I tbiok it was in Mar^ seeing a crowd of people in the street, 
I joined widi them to satisfy my curiosity, and found them all 
staring up into the air to see what a woman told them appeared 
plain to her« which was an angel clothed in white, with a fiery 
sword in his hand, waving it or brandishing it over his head. 
She described every part of the figure to the life, diowed them 
the motion and the form, and the poor pei^ile came into it so 
eagerly and with so much readiness : Yes ! I see it all plainly, 
sa>*s one» there^s the sword as plain as can be ; another saw the 
angd ; one saw his very lace, and cried out. What a ^rioos 
creature he was ! One saw one thing, and one another. I 
looked as earnestly as the rest, but, perhaps, not with so much 
willingness to be imposed upon ; and I said indeed, that I 
could see nothing but a white cloud, U^ht on one side, by the 
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shining of the sun upon the other part The woman en- 
deavoured to show it me^ but could not make me confess that I 
saw it, which, indeed, if I had, I must have lied : but the woman 
turning to me looked me in the face and fancied I laughed, in 
which her imagination deceived her too, for I really did not 
laugh, but was seriously reflecting how the poor people were 
terrified by the force of their own imagination. However, she 
turned to me, called me profane fellow, and a scoffer, told me 
that it was a time of Gk)d's anger, and dreadful judgments were 
approaching, and that despisers, such as I, should wander and 
perish. 

The people about her seemed disgusted as well as she, and I 
found there was no persuading them that I did not laugh at 
them, and that I should be rather mobbed by them than be 
able to undeceive them. So I left them, and this appearance 
passed for as real as the blazing star itself. 

The History of the Plague in Londofu 



THE SKIRMISH AFTER MARSTON MOOR. 

These few of us that were left together, with whom I was, being 
now pretty clear of pursuit, halted, and began to inquire who 
and what we were, and what we should do; and on a short 
debate, I proposed we should make to the first garrison of the 
king's that we could recover, and that we should keep together, 
lest the country people should insult us upon the roads. With 
this resolution we pushed on westward for Lancashire ; but our 
misfortunes were not yet at an end : we travelled very hard) 
and got to a village upon the river Wharfe, near Wetherby. At 
Wetherby there was a bridge, but we understood that a party 
from Leeds had secured the town and the post, in order to stop 
the flying cavaliers, and that it would be very hard to get 
through there, though, as we tmderstood afterwards, there were 
no soldiers there but a guard of the townsmen. In this pickle 
we consulted what course to take ; to stay where we were till 
morning we all concluded would not be safe ; some advised to 
take the stream with our horses, but the river, which is deep, 

K 




anc it was 



SI 





u 

atar •nxL 
cauor, and «e ja-i:^ & wnncr 
"ve were, I obserwc br tiM»r> 
»*• .>^ >4^ -t 'a 3ina wfuch I proposed con- 
w»^ .,* -«« Tii^?i '3C3;s if dicxr numbers. We did 
:t :. nuvMi. zaer' psac luuuiy by us, witbout 
^t: wonii. TOich was what on another 
.V **««»*^ ^^ ^"^^ iDYTe. I knad tbtj were not 
. . «^w x,«k oiu. iitv 2ur?e. md. onsadtrtDg that to let 

^ >vx4^ d^ vi.«ui«i X rv uara ±e cooncry, and stop our 

. *^., ;.sv^.;u siiv-s «e -ai^ji: ie abie to deal with them, 

■ ^ .>.wu vh M.%% *ii:t i >KScr ^iace fbr it, and told the rest 
. ^. .acvrf^s u> *iiJ«;» «iix«;ii xd Tar partj presently (for we 
>%>» H^ -u^ -^ •« >M^ ^xouc' j^reed tn. Immediately upon 
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this I caused two men to fire their pistols in the wood, at two 

different places, as far asunder as I could. This I did to give 

them an alarm, and amuse them ; for being in the lane, they 

would otherwise have got throi^h before we had been ready, 

and I resolved to engage them there, as soon as it was possible* 

After this alarm, we rushed out of the wood, with about a 

hundred horse, and charged them on the flank in a broad lane, 

the wood being on their right Our passage into the lane being 

narrow, gave us some difficulty in our getting out; but the 

surprise of the' charge did our work ; for the enemy thinking we 

had been a mile or two before, had not the least thoughts of 

this onset, till fhey heard us in the wood, and then they who 

were before could not come back. We broke into the lane just 

in the middle of them, and by that means divided them ; and 

facing to the left, charged the rear. First our dismounted men, 

which were near fifty, lined the edge of the wood, and fired with 

their carabines upon those which were before, so warmly, that 

they put them into a great disorder. Meanwhile, fifty more of 

our horse from the further part of the wood showed themselves 

in the lane upon their front ; this put them of the foremost 

party into a great perplexity, and they began to face about, to 

fall upon us who were engaged in the rear : but their facing 

about in a lane where there was no room to wheel, and one who 

understands the manner of wheeling a troop of horse must 

imagine, put them into a great disorder. Our party in the head 

of the lane taking the advantage of this mistake of the enemy, 

charged in upon them, and routed them entirely. Some found 

means to break into the enclosures on the other side of the lane, 

and get away. About thirty were killed, and about twenty-five 

made prisoners, and forty very good horses were taken ; all this 

while not a man of ours was lost, and not above seven or eight 

wounded. Those in the rear behaved themselves better ; for 

they stood our charge with a great deal of resolution, and all we 

could do could not break them ; but at last our men, who had 

fired on foot through the hedges at the other party, commg to 

do the like here, there was no standing it any longer. The rear 

of them faced about, and retreated out of the lane, and drew up 

in the open field to receive and rally their fellows. We killed 
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«b0Ut Mrv«it«en of them, and followed tlicm to tibe cod of tibe 

tiin«» but hiid no mind to have any more ^rtnig 

WUkt 1 our condition at that time not making it 

townf round Ui being all in the enemy^s hands^ and tlie 

but luiUifbrwtly pleated with us ; however, we stood 

iMn tUi th«y thought fit to nuu-ch away. Thus we 

|*ti<Hi with hoTMt enough to remount our men, and pursu ed our 

(l)«ii ^^^%\\ of getting into Lancashire. As for our prisoBcrs, 

w« l«t th«n\ olf on foot. 

Memoirs of a Cavalier, 



|«. t^x, ), ei, Hi^Av^. Ih iJkt k^AmgHt mti ^ Si^rHtA, ** hvmUt^ would Mom 6e 
4u««^« ^^^* *H t4** *¥H*^ tkt/Afm»* ** wi l i V y • ckmm bttmek^'* kawtver, stuviuu. 

<*iM« ^^' ^^cwoikiiMw* «in|i» tA^NA^W M«# «i^ ««r— <»rtate(p» ii# chnUo M c ou ld A«9ir 



RICHARD BENTLBY. 

Richard Btniley^ greai$si of English scholars^ wot 
bam ai OnlUm in z66a, and died MasUr tf Trinity 
at Ca$nhrit^ in 2743. Thrvt^^kaui hit Itfe h* dis- 
mayed ismmenu lemming, the utmcst vigour and 
acMteness tff mindf combined with an intolerant and 
intolerable temper. No example of polemic in Eng' 
lish excels the Phalaris diuertation in the union tf 
knowledge t argumetU, and wit. 



PHALARISM. 

THERE is a certain temper of mind, that Cicero calb 
Phalarism, '' a spirit like Phalaris's ; " and one would be 
apt to imagine that a portion of it had descended upon some of 
his translators. The gentleman has given a broad hint more 
than once in his book, that, if I proceed further against Phalaris, 
I may draw perhaps a duel or a stab upon myself; which is a 
generous threat, especially to a divine, who neither carries arms 
nor principles fit for that sort of controversy. It is the same 
kind of generosity, though in a lower degree, when he forbids 
me "to meddle with banter and ridicule, which, even when 
luckily hit on, are not very suitable to my character." And yet 
the sharpest, nay almost the only arguments that he himself 
uses, are banter and ridicule; so that "we two,** as he says, 
" must end this dispute ; '' but he takes care to allow me none 
of the offensive arms that himself fights with. These are the 
extraordinary instances both of his candour and his courage. 
However, I have endeavoured to take his advice, and avoid all 
ridicule where it was possible to avoid it ; and if ever " that odd 
work of his " has inj^sistibly moved me to a httle jest and 
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I •.- 



^rhtei ' «r. cmtm: :ha: irhat is the greatest \'irtue of his 

"^. shoufc Ik r*w"«^ •^ pt^atcst fault of w/>i^. 

'^ wrfriwft- rvaminc: «enis resolved to vie with Phalaris 

' ■• ihf *»"T^»*«^ •■** J'^'^^^^risin ; for his revenge is not 

" "^ ^rj {mc s'T^'*f •^■Ath of his adversary, but he will kill 

**'**'■ « ,— a»n>,r. He has slain me twice by two several 

nn, ii tH*' ^ "^^ i^fi* °^ ^^ book, and another in the 

,. p^^, rirfc*-f*%pf * ^** ^® death of Milo the Crotonian : — 

* Remember Milo's end I 

«v>.^ J -jtt tliat timber which he strove to rend." 

.^ ,^-,\.«'».»ss *>f which must be this : That as Milo, after 
.^ w<4«^ » >^^ ;^r\'eral Olympiads, was at last conquered and 
.,^ ii ^•A'sclin^ with a tree, so I, after I had attained to 
,^ .\— .1 v^Hiwtion in letters, am to be quite baffled and run 
^^^ V .vN\kH\ antagonists : — but, in the end of his book, he 
«« >«v '.*-';v^ rhalans*s bull ; and he has the pleasure of 
* V ^ ^*' "^^ hears me " begin to bellow." Well, since it is 
^ .-*. - K»^ •^'*t 1 i^"^ i" the bull, I have performed the part of 
^..<^^v tvM ti:» the cries of the tormented in old Phalaris's 
V * "V'-S v\>*^veye^l through pipes lodged in the machine, were 
« ,KN -Kv« music for the entertainment of the tyrant, so the 
,^.•5 •u.:!i» which my torments express for me, being conveyed 
, \' S by this Answer, are all dedicated to his pleasure 
.^ ..ivct^ton : but \*et, mcthinks, when he was setting up to be 
«K«-;v.i^ lunior, the very omen of it might have deterred him ; 
«\. 1% \hc oUl tM.uu himself at last bellowed in his own bull, so 
v.\ !i» \ kVoi« ou^hc to ^\M\sider, that at long nin their own actions 
..,.^ ^S.ouv lo o>enake ihem, 

''I. . u t^ lun etu'Uj^h tv^r him that I die a bodily death, unless 

. \ iv>o;k(ion u\» vitc \w.;h me. He accuses me of one of the 

v.*i»-.* uixl IviM'M ot ax*iions : "That when Sir Edward 

>«s :miii pui .\ M>. \;Uv^ mv hands to get it published by 

\i'. \.i.\\tvtv ^U'^'.nuj; me (x^ lot him know from whom he had 

I., .^\ u 'u« )\\v>;bt tuako a'.\ ho;^v>uiabIe mention of him, I con- 

^^u\ .1 \V kit\«'.:s'x\ x\i S*.t V\Ua:\l. and took the honour of it to 

k\ «« . ««' \Nu iV N^Nk Mas ae\Uoa:eU to mt/, and not one 

\«svn: •«»! o^ / ».' lt\:> \> Ush u wn bUck and a vcr\* false 
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accusation ; and yet I own I am neither sorry nor surprised to 
see it in print Not sorry, because I can so fully confute it, that 
with all ingenuous readers it will turn to my applause; — ^not 
surprised, because I expected such usage from the spirit of 
Phalarism. I am morally sure that the very persons that 
printed this story knew how to give a good answer to it ; for I 
heard of it by some common friends some time before it was 
printed, who, I question not, gave them an account how I 
justified myself; but, however, it seems they would not lay 
aside this calumny ; for, as in war sometimes it is an useful 
stratagem to spread a false report, though it certainly must be 
dispersed in two or three days ; so here it was thought a ser- 
viceable falsehood, if it could be credited for a few months. 
Besides that, it is the old rule to accuse strenuously, and some- 
thing will stick ; and it is almost the same thing with men's 
reputations as with their lives : he that is prodigal of his own, 
is master of another man's. 

Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris. 



THE CHANGE OF LANGUAGE, 

But, since tyrants will not be confined by laws, let us suppose, 
if you will, that our Phalaris might make use of the Attic, for no 
reason at all but his own arbitrary humour and pleasure ; yet 
we have still another indictment against the credit of the 
Epistles ; for even the Attic of the true Phalaris's age is not 
there represented ; but a more recent idiom and style, that by 
the whole thread and colour of it betrays itself to be many 
centuries younger than he. Every living language, like the per- 
spiring bodies of living creatures, is in perpetual motion and 
alteration ; some words go off, and become obsolete ; others are 
taken in, and by degrees grow into common use ; or the same 
word is inverted to a new sense and notion, which in tract of 
time makes as observable a change in the air and features of a 
language, as age makes in the lines and mien of a face. All are 
sensible of this in their own native tongue, where continual use 
makes every man a critic ; for what Englishman does not think 
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himself able, from the very turn and &shion of the style, to 
distinguish a fresh English composition from another a hundred 
years old ? Now there are as real and sensible differences in 
the several ages of Greek, were there as many that could discern 
them ; but very few are so versed and practised in that language 
as ever to arrive at that subtilty of taste. And yet as few will 
be content to relish or dislike a thing, not by their own sense, 
but by another man's palate ; — so that, should I affirm that I 
know the novity of these Epistles from the whole body and form 
of the work, none, perhaps, would be convinced by it, but those 
that, without my indication, could discover it by themselves. 

DustrUUtpm up<m tki Epistles ofPhalaris, 
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P. 135. n. a9, 30. Tnct of dme, **^mt90rp9mnt «<'i£n^." So stiiiin ^^^traet," 
imi m0i m tk4 sitm^ mmtm 

P. 136, 1. 9. Novity. // is rmtktr m pity tkmi tkit •ppctiit U "mmiiqmij'* Aas 
Um mUnotdto Ucome obsoltU; ftr it is a ns^fui imMi Wiim ^*' nttmeu^* 



JONATHAN SWIFT. 



Jonathan Swi/i^ an EngUshman qf EngUshMen^ wot 
bom at Dublin in 1667, and was educated at 
Trinity Collet. A/Ur being dependent on Temple, 
lu obtained some small litnngs in Ireland^ drafted 
into connection with the English Tories^ was made 
Dean of St. PatricJ^s, and died in 2745. In most 
qualifications qf the prose writer Swift has few 
equals and no superiors in English, 



THE TRANSPORT OF GULLIVER TO THE CAPITAL. 

THESE people are most excellent mathematicians, and 
arrived to a g^'eat perfection in mechanics, by the counte- 
nance and encouragement of the emperor, who is a renowned 
patron of learning. This prince has several machines fixed on 
wheels, for the carriage of trees and other g^eat weights. He 
often builds his largest men-of-war, whereof some are nine feet 
long, in the woods where the timber g^ows, and has them 
carried on these engines three or four hundred yards to the sea.. 
Five hundred carpenters and engineers were immediately set at 
work to prepare the greatest engine they had. It was a frame 
of wood raised three inches from the ground, about seven feet 
long, and four wide, moving upon twenty-two wheels. The 
shout I heard was upon the arrival of this engine, which, it 
seems, set out in four hours after my landing. It was brought 
parallel to me as I lay. But the principal difficulty was to raise 
and place me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot 
high, were erected for this purpose, and very strong cords, of 
the bigness of pack-thread, were fastened by hooks to many 
bandages, which the workmen had girt round my neck, my 



sirifT. 

rti ."WK}*- aiic 3rr jq^ Nine hundred of the strongest 

T«^ ^^« ^«aifKt?*ts^ 3;^ inv np these cords, by many pulleys 

u ;!«. .*^Me» . ud thosy in less than three hours, I was 

4n» >J4»i^ aco :he engine, and there tied fast All this I 

a tA. «tiu«£ die iHiole operation was performing, I lay 

3«e«fii» by the force of that sopopif6;ous medicine 

.ttf# Jty liquor. Fifteen hundred of the emperor's largest 

iH««^ xoout four inches and a half high, were employed 

^««««. iMr :owards the metropolis, which, as I said, was half a 

vJMtM. nsHir hours after we began our journey, I awaked by a 
<^«^ . lojbcuious accident ; for the carriage being stopped awhile, 
^ ubju^ something that was out of order, two or three of the 
g^i^ :iadves had the curiosity to see how I looked when I was 
V44AC(> : they climbed up into the engine, and advancing very 
>w«u> to my fice, one of them, an officer in the guards, put the 
»)kup end of his half-pike a good way up into my left nostril, 
>%hich tickled my nose like a straw, and made me sneeze violently ; 
>%hcicupon they stole off unperceived, and it was three weeks 
b<«ore 1 knew the cause of my waking so suddenly. We made 
A long march the remaining part of the day, and rested at night 
with ^\^ hundred guards on each side of me, half with torches, 
and half with bows and arrows, ready to shoot me if I should 
Oder to stir. The next morning at sunrise we continued our 
march, and arrived within two hundred yards of the city gates 
about noon. The emperor, and all his court, came out to meet 
us, but his great officers would by no means suffer his majesty 
V> endanger his person, by mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped there stood an ancient 
l«m|>le« esteemed to be the largest in the whole kingdom ; which, 
h4Yki\g been }H>lluted some years before by an unnatural murder, 
was, acci>r\iing to the zeal of those people, looked upon as 
(xkAvfane* and therefore had been iq>plied to common use, and all 
the ontaments and fumituie carried away. In this edifice it 
W4)i determined 1 should lodge. The great gate fronting to the 
n\uth« wa:ji about four feet high, and almost two feet wide, 
thuH)>;h which 1 could easily creep. On each side of the gate 
w<4a «i «uwdl window, not abo\*e six inches from the ground : into 
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that on the left side, the king's smith conveyed fourscore and 
eleven chains, like those that hang to a lady's watch in Europe^ 
and almost as large, which were locked to my left 1^ with six- 
and-thirty padlocks. Over against this temple, on the other 
side of the g^'eat highway, at twenty feet distance, there was a 
turret at least five feet high* Here the emperor ascended, with 
many principal lords of his court, to have an opportunity of 
viewing me, as I was told, for I could not see them. It was 
reckoned that above a hundred thousand inhabitants came out 
of the town upon the same errand ; and, in spite of my guards, 
I believe there could not be fewer than ten thousand at several 
times, who mounted my body by the help of ladders. But a 
proclamation was soon issued, to forbid it upon pain of death. 
When the workmen found it was impossible for me to break 
loose, they cut all the stringy that bound me ; whereupon I rose 
up, with as melancholy a disposition as ever I had in my life. 
But the noise and astonishment of the peopfe, at seeing me rise 
and walk, are not to be expressed. The chains that held my left 
1^ were about two yards long, and gave me not only Uberty of 
walking backwards and forwards in a semicircle, but being fixed 
within four inches of the gate, allowed me to creep in, and lie 
at my full length in the temple. 

A Voyage to LiUiput 



THE KINGS OPINIONS ON GUNPOWDER. 

In hopes to ing^tiate myself farther into his majesty's favour, 
I told him of " an invention, discovered between three and four 
hundred years ago, to make a certain powder, into a heap of 
which, the smallest spark of fire falling, would kindle the whole 
in a moment, although it were as big as a mountain, and make 
it all fly up in the air together, with a noise and agitation greater 
than thunder. That a proper quantity of this powder, rammed 
into a hollow tube of brass or iron, according to its bigness, 
would drive a ball of iron or lead with such violence and speed, 
as nothing was able to sustain its force. That the largest balls, 
thus discharged, would not only destroy whole ranks of an army 
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at once, but batter the strongest walls to the ground, sink down 
ships, with a thousand men in each, to the bottom of the sea ; 
and when linked together by a chain, would cut through masts 
and rigging, divide hundreds of bodies in the middle, and lay 
all waste before them. That we often put this powder into large, 
hoUow balls of iron, and discharged them by an engine into 
some city we w«re besi^ing, which would rip up the pavements, 
tear tiie houses to pieces, burst, and throw splinters on every 
side^ 4?H^^^g out the brains of all who came near. That I knew 
the ingredients very wdl» which were cheap and common ; I 
ondkrstood the manner of compounding them, and could direct 
his workmen how to make those tubes, of a siie im>portionable 
to all other things in his majesty's kingdom, and the largest 
need not be aBove a hundred feet long ; twenty or thirty of 
whidi tubes, charged with the proper quantity of powder and 
baUs, would batter down the walls of the strongest town in his 
dominions in a fetr hours, or destroy the whole metropolis, 
if ever it should pretend to dispute his absolute commands. 
This I humbly ofiered to his majesty, as a small tribute of 
acknowledgment, in return of so many marks that I had received 
of his royal favour and protection." 

The king was struck with horror at the description I had given 
of these terrible engines, and the proposal I had made. ^ He 
was amazed, how so impotent and grovelling an insect as I,** 
(these were his expressions,) "could entertain such inhuman 
ideas, and in so familiar a manner, as to appear wholly unmoved 
at all the scenes of blood and desolation which I had painted, 
as the common effects of those destructive machines ; whereof," 
he said, " some evil genius, enemy to mankind, must have been 
the first contriver." As for himself, he protested, that although 
few things delighted him so much as new discoveries in art or 
in nature, yet he would rather lose half his kingdom than be 
privy to such a secret ; which he commanded me, as I valued 
my life, never to mention any more. 

A strange effect of narrow principles and views ! that a prince, 
possessed of every quality which procures veneration, love, and 
esteem ; of strong parts, great wisdom, and profound learning, 
endued with admirable talents, and almost adored by his subjects, 
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should, firom a nice, unnecessary scruple, whereof in Europe we 
can have no conception, let slip an opportunity put into his 
hands, that would have made him absolute master of the lives, 
liberties, and the fortunes of his people I Neither do I say this 
with the least intention to detract from the many virtues of that 
excellent king, whose character, I am sensible, will, on this 
account, be very much lessened in the opinion of an English 
reader ; but, I take this defect among them to have risen frt>m. 
their ignorance, by not having hitherto reduced politics into a 
science, as the more acute wits of Europe have done. For, I 
remember very well, in a discourse one day with the king, when 
I happened to say, " there were several thousand books among 
us written upon the art of government," it gave him (directly 
contrary to my intention) a very mean opinion of our understand- 
ings. He professed both to abominate and despise all mystery^ 
refinement, and intrigue, either in a prince or in a minister. He 
could not tell what I meant by secrets of state, where an enemy, 
or some rival nation, were not in the case. He confined the 
knowledge of governing within very narrow bounds, to common 
sense and reason, to justice and lenity, to the speedy determina- 
tion of civil and criminal causes ; with some other obvious topics, 
which are not worth considering. And he gave it for his opinion 
" That whoever could make two ears of com, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together." 

A Voyage to Brobdingnag, 



CONCERNING MADNESS. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of new schemes in 
philosophy, and search till we can find from what £Eiculty of the 
soul the disposition arises in mortal man, of taking it into his 
head to advance new systems, with such an eager zeal, in things 
agreed on all hands impossible to be known : from what seeds 
this disposition springs, and to what quality of hiunan nature 
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these grand innovators have been mdebted for their number of 
disciples. Because it is plain, that several of the chief among 
them, both ancient and modem, were usually mistaken by their 
adversaries, and indeed by all, except their own followers, to 
have been persons crazed, or out of their wits ; having generally 
proceeded, in the common course of their words and actions, 
by a method very diflerent from the vulgar dictates of unrefined 
reason ; agreeing for the most part in their several models, with 
their present undoubted successors in the academy of modem 
Bedlam ; whose merits and principles I shall farther examine in 
due place. Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, ApoUonius, 
Lucretius, Paracelsus, Des Cartes, and others ; who, if they were 
now in the world, tied ^Eist, and separate from their followers, 
would, in this our undistinguishing age, incur manifest danger 
^"-^ of phlebotomy, and whips, and chains, and dark chambers, 
and straw. For what man, in the natural state or course of 
thinking, did ever conceive it in his power to reduce the notions 
of all mankind exactly to the same length, and breadth, and 
height of his own ? yet this is the first humble and civil design 
of all innovators in the empire of reason. Epicurus modestly 
hoped, that, one time or other, a certain fortuitous concourse of 
all men's opinions, after perpetual justlings, the sharp with the 
smooth, the light and the heavy, the round and the square, 
would, by certain dinamina, unite in the notions of atoms and 
void, as these did in the originals of all things. Cartesius 
reckoned to see, before he died, the sentiments of all philosophers, 
like so many lesser stars in his romantic system, wrapped and 
drawn within his own vortex. Now, I would gladly be informed, 
how it is possible to account for such imaginations as these in 
particular men, without recourse to my phenomenon of vapours, 
ascending from the lower faculties to overshadow the brain, and 
there distilling into conceptions, for which the narrowness of 
our mother-tongue has not yet assigned any other name beside 
that of madness or phrensy. Let us therefore now conjecture 
how it comes to pass, that none of these great prescribers 
do ever fail providing themselves and their notions with a 
. number of implicit disciples. And, I think, the reason is easy 
to be assigned : for there is a peculiar string in the harmony of 
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human understanding, which^ in several individuals, is exactly of 
the same tuning. This, if you can dexterously screw up to its right 
key, and then strike gently upon it^ whenever you have the good 
fortune to light among those of the same pitch, they will, by a 
secret necessary sympathy, strike exactly at the same time. And 
in this one circumstance lies all the skill or luck of the matter ; 
for, if you chance to jar the string among those who are either 
above or below your own height, instead of subscribing to your 
doctrine, they vdll tie you fast, call you mad, and feed you 
with bread and water. It is therefore a point of the nicest 
conduct, to distinguish and adapt this noble talent, with respect 
to the differences of persons and times. Cicero understood this 
very well, when writing to a friend in England, with a caution, 
among other matters, to beware of being cheated by our hackney- 
coachmen, (who it seems, in those days were as arrant rascals 
as they are now,) has these remarkable words : Est quodgaudeas 
te in Uta loca vemsse^ ubi aliquid sapere viderere. For, to speak 
a bold truth, it is a fatal miscarriage so ill to order affairs, as to 
pass for a fool in one company, when, in another, you might be 
treated as a philosopher. Which I desire some certain gentle- 
men of my acquaintance to lay up in their hearts, as a very 
seasonable innuendo. 

A Tale of a Tub. 
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SARCASMS ON MARRIAGE. 

WHEN I consider the false impressions which are rece iv ed 
by the generality of the world, I am troubled at none 
more than a certain levity of thought, which many young women 
of quality have entertained, to the hazard of their characters, 
and the certain misfortune of their lives. The first of the follow- 
ing letters may best represent the faults I would now point at, 
and the answer to it, the temper of mind in a contrary cha- 
racter. 

" My dear Harriot, 
'* If thou art she, but oh ! how fallen, how changed, what an 
apostate 1 how lost to all that is gay and agreeable ! To be 
married I find is to be buried alive ; I cannot conceive it more 
dismal to be shut up in a vault to converse with the shades of 
my ancestors, than to be carried down to an old manor-house 
in the country, and confined to the conversation of a sober 
husband, and an awkward chambermaid. For variety I suppose 
you may entertain yourself with madam in her grogram gown, 
the spouse of your parish vicar, who has by this time, I am sure. 
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well furnished you with recdpts for making salves and possets^ 
distilling cordial waters, making syrups, and applying poultices. 
" Blest solitude ! I wish thee joy, my dear, of thy loved re- 
tirement, which indeed you would persuade me Js very agree- 
able, and different enough from what I have here described : 
but, child, I am afraid thy brains are a little disordered with 
romances and novels. After six months' marriage to hear thee 
talk of love, and paint the country scenes so softly, is a little 
extravagant ; one would think you lived the lives of sylvan 
deities, or roved among the walks of Paradise, like the first faapp jr 
pair. But pray thee leave these whimsies, and come to town in 
order to live, and talk like other mortals. However, as I am 
extremely interested in your reputation, I would willingly give 
you a little good advice at your first appearance under the cha- 
racter of a married woman. It is a little insolent in me, perhaps, 
to advise a matron ; but I am so afraid you will make so silly a 
figure as a fond wife, that I cannot help warning you not to 
appear in any public places with your husband, and never to 
saunter about St. James's Park together : if you presume to 
enter the ring at Hyde Park together, you are ruined for ever ; 
nor must you take the least notice of one another at the play- 
house, or opera, unless you would be laughed at for a very loving 
couple, most happily paired in the yoke of wedlock. I would 
recommend the example of an acquaintance of ours to your 
imitation ; she is the most negligent and fashionable wife in the 
world ; she is hardly ever seen in the same place with her 
husband, and if they happen to meet, you would think them 
perfect strangers ; she never was heard to name him in his 
absence, and takes care he shall never be the subject of any 
discourse that she has a share in. I hope you will propose this 
lady as a pattern, though I am very much afiaid you mSl be so 
silly to think Portia, etc., Sabine and Roman wives, much 
brighter examples. I wish it may never come into your head 
to imitate these antiquated creatures so £su: as to come into 
public in the habit, as well as air, of a Roman matroiL You 
make already the entertainment at Mrs. Modish's tea-table : 
she says, she always thought you a discreet person, and qualified 
to manage a family with admirable prudence ; she dies to sefe 
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ladies, and the coxcombs, by whom they form themselves, are 
irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. 

^ I am, madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" Mary Home." 

** Dear Mr. Spectator, 
'' You have no goodness in the world, and are not in earnest 
in anything you say that is serious, if you do not send me a plain 
answer to this. I happened some days past to be at the play, 
where, during the time of performance, I could not keep my eyes 
off from a beautiful young creature who sat just before me, and 
who, I have been since informed, has no fortune. It would 
utterly ruin my reputation for discretion to marry such a one, and 
by what I can learn she has a character of great modesty, so 
that there is nothing to be thought on any other way. My mind 
has ever since been so wholly bent on her, that I am much in 
danger of doing something very extravagant, without your speedy 
advice to, 

" Sir, 
" Your most humble servant" 

I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient gentleman, but by 
another question. 

"Dear Correspondent, 
" Would you marry to please other people, or yourself? " 

Spectator, 
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pect, begged her not to go on, for that she had been privately 
married to him above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman 
seldom asks advice before she has bought her wedding clothes. 
When she has made her own choice, for form's sake, she sends a 
congi (VSlire to her friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and motives that set people 
at work on these occasions, and put them upon asking advice 
which they never intend to take ; I look upon it to be none of 
the least, that they are incapable of keeping a secret which is so 
very pleasing to them. A girl longs to tell her confidante, that 
she hopes to be married in a little time : and, in order to talk of 
the pretty fellow that dwells so much in her thoughts, asks her 
very gravely, what she would advise her to in a case of so much 
difficulty. Why else should Melissa, who had not a thousand 
pounds in the world, go into every quarter of the town to ask 
her acquaintance, whether they would advise her to take Tom 
Townly, that made his addresses to her with an estate of five 
thousand a year ? It is very pleasant, on this occasion, to hear 
the lady propose her doubts ; and to see the pains she is at to 
get over thenL 

I must not here omit a practice that is in use among the 
vainer part of our own sex, who will often a^ a friend's advice 
in relation to a fortune whom they are never like to come at. 
Will Honeycomb, who is now on the verge of threescore, XxxSk 
me aside not long since, and asked me, in his most serious look, 
whether I would advise him to marry my lady Betty Single, 
who, by the way, is one of the greatest fortunes about town. I 
stared him full in the face, upon so strange a question ; upon 
which he immediately gave me an inventory of her jewels and 
estate, adding that he was resolved to do nothing in a matter of 
such consequence without my approbation. Finding he would 
have an answer, I told him if he could get the lady's consent, 
he had mine. This is about the tenth match which, to my 
knowledge, Will has consulted his friends upon, without_ever 
opening his mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the following letter, 
which comes to me from some notable young female scribe, 
who, by the contents of it, seems to have carried matters so far, 
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UTERARY TASTE. 

After having thus fan explained what is generally meant by a 
fine taste in writing, and shown the propriety of the metaphor 
which is used on this occasion, I think I may define it to be 
''that faculty of the soul, which discerns the beauties of an 
author with pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike." If a 
man would know whether he is possessed of this faculty, I would 
have him read over the celebrated works of antiquity, which 
have stood the test of so many different ages and countries, or 
those works among the modems which have the sanction of the 
politer part of our contemporaries. If, upon the perusal of such 
writings he does not find himself delighted in an extraordinary 
manner, or if, upon reading the admired passages in such 
authors, he finds a coldness and indifference in his thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, not, as is too usual amongst tasteless readers, 
that the author wants those perfections which have been admired 
in him, but that he himself wants the faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very carefiil to observe, 
whether he tastes the distinguishing perfections, or, if I may be 
allowed to call them so, the specific qualities of the author 
whom he peruses ; whether he is particularly pleased with Livy 
for his manner of telling a story, with Sallust for his entering 
into those internal principles of action which arise from the cha- 
racters and manners of the persons he describes, or with Tacitus 
for his displaying those outward motives of safety and interest 
which give birth to the whole series of transactions which he 
relates. 

He may likewise consider, how differently he is affected by 
the same thought which presents itself in a great writer, from 
what he is when he finds it delivered by a person of an ordinary 
genius ; for there is as much difference in apprehending a 
thought clothed in Cicero's language, and that of a common 
author, as in seeing an object by the light of a taper, or by the 
light of the Sim. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
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such a taste as that I am here speaking of. The faculty must 
in some degree be born with us ; and it very often happens, 
that those who have other qualities in perfection are wholly 
void of this. One of the most eminent mathematicians of the 
age has a3sured me, that the greatest pleasure he took in reading 
Virgil was in examining i£neas his voyage by the map ; as I 
question not but many a modem compiler of history would be 
delighted with little more in that di\4ne author thsm the bare 
matters of fact 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some measure be 
bom with us, there are several methods for cultivating and im- 
proving it, and without which it will be very uncertain, and of 
little use to the person that possesses it. The most natural 
method far this purpose is to be conversant among the writings 
of the most polite authors. A man who has any relish for fine 
>nriting, either discovers new beauties, or receives stron^ger im- 
pressions, from the masterly strokes of a great author every time 
he peruses him ; besides Uiat he naturally wears himsdf into 
the same manner of speaking and thinking. 

spectator. 
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HENRY ST. JOHN, 
VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 



Henry St. John, ViscouHt Bolingbrokti wot bom at 
Batiersea in 1678. He rose early to eminence, 
and far a few days at the end of Queen Ann/s 
reign keldt but failed to use, supreTue power. He 
fied the country, was attainted, but returned in 
Z734. As an orator Bolingbroke was ranked very 
high, but his speeches are lost. His written style 
is exemplary. He died in 1751 . 



REMEDIES FOR AFFLICTION. 

DISSIPATION of mind, and length of time, are the remedies 
to which the greatest part of mankind trust in their afflic- 
tions. But the first of these works a temporary, the second a 
slow, effect : and both are imworthy of a wise man. Are we to 
fiy from ourselves that we may fly from our misfortunes, and 
fondly to imagine that the disease is cured because we find means 
to get some moments of respite from pain ? Or shall we expect 
from time, the physician of brutes, a lingering and uncertain de- 
liverance ? shall we wait to be happy till we can forget that we 
are miserable, and owe to the weakness of our faculties a tran- 
quillity which ought to be the effect of their strength ? Far other- 
wise. Let us set all our past and present afflictions at once 
before our eyes. Let us resolve to overcome them, instead of 
flying from them, or wearing out the sense of them by long and 
ignominious patience. Instead of palliating remedies, let us use 
the incision-knife and the caustic, search the wound to the 
bottom, and work an inmiediate and radical cure. The recalling 
of former misfortunes serves to fortify the mind against later. He 
must blush to sink under the anguish of one wound, who surveys 
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a bodx seamed over witii ibe scaxs of many, and who has canMt 
vktxxicms <mt tif aB the conflicts ii^inein be xBxi^^ Let 

sagjbks, aAdtears^and ^wn^gr imfj^w th^iiglrtgigt gtrnliMs of advene 
foituoe, be ibie pordon of l^ioae unbiqipj people ndwee tender 
miods a Um^ cotsrse of ielicatT hs enennted : wkdkt sndiy as 
have passed duxMgh jcancf calanutj, bear iqi,widi a noble and 
immoveabLe coostaiKy, against die L e ayJ ea L U nim e mq rted 
mifery ha« tbis good efiect, as it oantnmaDy tnrmmfa. It finaBy 
luu'dens. 

Such is the language of philosofikj: and liappy k die man 

who acquires the right of holding iL Bat dds li^kit is not to be 

acquired by pathetic discoone. Our oondnct can akme gii« 

it us : and therefore, instead of pccsmmng on onr strei^gdi, die 

surest method is to confess oar weakness, and, WTAemtt loss of 

imui, to apply ourselves to the study <rf^ insdom. Ttis wns Ike 

advice which the oracle gave to Zeno, and tfaere is no odKr way 

iif sci:uring our tranquillity amidst all the a ntklels to 

huMmn life is exposed. Philosophy has, I ki 

witll ti<i Wiir ; and among her sons many there baTe been, wImi^ 

wliila they aimed at being more than men, 

itf^«. The means of preventing this danger 

l( u 4 i^otHl rule, to examine well before we addict ooisdves to 

tiiy «ci:t ; Init I think it is a better rule, to addict oonelves to 

iiMMo I.ei U4 hear them all, with a perfect indifierencyooiwUdi 

kuU ihct liMth lies : and, when we come to determine, let nodiivg 

4|ipct4i «ii vonerable to us as our own unders tandh^ s. Let ns 

IH4ict\\\\^ ttrcopi the help of everyone who has endeavoared to 

».MM0»:| (1)4 victts, and strengthen the minds of men; bat let as 

chuM4tt tm uurs<lves, and yield universal assent to 

l|t4i I Huy ihstancQ the sect already mentioned, 

)4J4 4«ida (ha wonderful and surprising sentences, and all the 

^4m4m^« Mf (hit Murtique, we shall find in that school sodi doc- 

If JHtf^ 44 Miir unprojudiced reason submits to with pleasore, as 

^k4m^ii i(|i:(4(4ii, 4ud 4S experience confirms. Without tbis pre- 

ii^mumt W4 ruH (ho riiik of becoming imaginary kings, and real 

iit4wii^. VV((h H, we m4y learn to assert our native freedom, and 

))V6 iM4i^pcHi1cM( on fill (una. 

\h Mfkiitf (M whit h |{ri}4t end|it is necessary that we stand watch- 
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fuly as sentinels, to discover the secret wiles and open attacks of 
this capricious goddess, before they reach us. Where she falls 
upon us unexpected it is hard to resist : but those who wait for 
her, will repel her with ease. The sudden invasion of an enemy 
overthrows such as are not on their guard ; but they who 
foresee the war, and prepare themselves for it before it breaks 
out, stand, without difficulty, the first and the fiercest onset. I 
learned this important lesson long ago, and never trusted to for- 
time even while she seemed to be at peace with me. The 
riches, the honours, the reputation, and all the advantages 
which her treacherous indulgence poured upon me, I placed so, 
that she might snatch them away without giving me any distur- 
bance. I kept a great interval between me and them. She 
took them, but she could not tear them from me. No man 
suffers by bad fortune, but he who has been deceived by good. 
If we grow fond of her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and 
are perpetually to remain with us, if we lean upon them, and 
expect to be considered for them ; we shall sink into all the 
bitterness of grief, as soon as these false and transitory benefits 
pass away, as soon as our vain and childisl^ minds, unfraught 
with solid pleasures, become destitute even of those which are 
imaginary. But, if we do not suffer ourselves to be transported 
by prosperity, neither shall we be reduced by adversity. Our 
souls will be of proof against the dangers of both these states : 
and having explored our strength, we shall be sure of it ; for in 
the midst of felicity, we shall have tried bow we can bear mis- 
fortune. 

Reflections upon Exile. 

P. XS4, L 94. Indifferency. Here used in the sense q^" im/artialit/** Qr**/rte- 
thm/rvm Has^** not ** lack of interest,** 
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We are now therefore to look upon Cicero in a different light, 
in order to form a just idea of his character : to consider him, not 
as an ambitious courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to 
his own advancement ; but as a great magistrate and statesman, 
administering the affairs and directing the councils of a mighty 
empire. And, according to the accounts of all the ancient 
writers, Rome never stood in greater need of the skill and vigi- 
lance of an able consul than in this very year. For besides the 
traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who were attempting 
to subvert the whole Republic, the new tribunes were also 
labouring to disturb the present quiet of it : some of them were 
publishing laws to abolish everything that remained of Sylla's 
establishment, and to restore the sons of the proscribed to 
their estates and honours ; others to reverse the punishment of 
P. Sylla and Autronius, condemned for bribery, and replace them 
in the senate : some were for expunging all debts, and others for 
dividing the lands of the public to the poorer citizens : so that, 
as Cicero declared, both to the senate and the people, the 
Republic was delivered into his hands full of terrors and alarms ; 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditious haranguers ; endan- 
gered, not by foreign wars, but intestine evils, and the traitorous 
designs of profligate citizens ; and that there was no mischief 
incident to a state which the honest had not cause to apprehend, 
the wicked to expect. 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of these attempts, 
was Antonius's advancement to the consulship : they knew him 
to be of the same principles, apd embarked in the same designs 
with themselves, which, by his authority, they now hoped to 
carry into effect Cicero was aware of this ; and foresaw the 
mischief of a colleague equal to him in power, yet opposite in 
views, and prepared to frustrate all his endeavours for the public 
service ; so that his first care, after their election, was to gain the 
confidence of Antonius, and to draw him from his old engage- 
ments to the interests of the RepubUc ; being convinced that all 
the success of his administration depended upon it He began 
therefore to tempt him by a kind of argument, which seldom fails 
of its effect with men of his character, the offer of power to his 
ambition, and of money to his pleasures : with these baits he 
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caught him ; and a bargain was presently agreed upon between 
them, that Antonius should have the choice of the best province, 
which was to be assigned to them at the expiration of their yean 
It was the custom for the senate to appoint what particular pro- 
vinces were to be distributed every year to the several magi- 
strates, who used afterward to cast lots for them among them- 
idves ; thepnetors for the pnetman, the consuls for die consular 
proxincts. In this paititioii, therefore, when Macedonia, one of 
tlie nosl desirable gowenmcBts of the empire, both for c(Hnmw 
andwt»ldkldItoOccro'^k)t»hecidiaDgeditimmediateilywith 
las cv^tet^^ for Cballpuae Cm^ which he resigned also soon 
albtvitiSaLvottrof Qk Mcidlas; bei^g resohred, as he declared in 
%^ iiKMtfttnAioa }t^t^\ to a dministe r the co n s ul ship in such a 
«iaiiiier» as to p«t il o«t of any man's power either to tempt or 
feemfy him irom his d«ty ; since he neither sought, nor would 
jicc<pc, any pcovince^ honour, or benefit from it whatsoever : 
•• The oniy way>*says he, "by which a man can discharge it with 
giavity and freedom, so as to chastise those tribunes who wish 
ill to the RepuhKc, or despise those who wish ill to himself :" a 
i^qM» declaration, and worthy to be transmitted to posterity, for 
jwHk ew«pi* ^ ^ niagistrates in a free state. By this address he 
^giliit^y drew Antonius into his measures, and had him ever after 
p^etquious to his will ; or, as he himself expresses it, by his 
patience and complaisance he softened and calmed him, eagerly 
aesirous of a province, and projecting many things against the 
state. The establishment of this concord between them, was 
thought to be of such importance to the public quiet, that, in his 
first speech to the people, he declared it to them from the rostra, 
as an event the most likely to curb the insolence of the foctious' 
and raise the spirits of the honest, and prevent the dangers with 
which the city was then threatened. 

The Life of Cicero, 

P. 157, 1. aS. Which // a hUmisk; for in strict English "witJk themselves'* 
exhausts the antecedent " the same;* and dffes net allow " vfhich *' to refer to it. 
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Ctorgt Berkeley t ike greatest master of RngUA phiio- 
sopkical style and perha^ the greatest of English 
metaphysiciems^ was bom ** in the county of Kil- 
kenny" in 1684. EducaUd at Trinity College^ 
Dublin^ he became chaplain to Peterborough, so- 
jourtied in America as a missionary and teacher, 
was made Bishop qf Chyne^ and died at Oxford in 
X753- 



MA TTER. 

BUT let us examine a little the received opinion. — It is said 
extension is a mode or accident of Matter, and that Matter 
is the substratum that supports it Now I desire that you would 
explain to me what is meant by Matter's supporting extension. 
Say you, I have no idea of Matter and therefore cannot explain 
it I answer, though you have no positive, yet, if you have any 
meaning at all, you must at least have a relative idea of Matter ; 
though you know not what it is, yet you must be supposed to 
know what relation it bears to accidents, and what is meant by 
its supporting them. It is evident '' support '' cannot here be 
taken in its usual or literal sense — as when we say that pillars 
support a building ; in what sense therefore must it be taken ? 

If we inquire into what the most accurate philosophers declare 
themselves to mean by material substance, we shall find them 
acknowledge they have no other meaning annexed to those 
sounds but the idea of Being in general, together with the 
relative notion of its supporting accidents. The general idea of 
Being appeareth to me the most abstract and incomprehensible 
of all other ; and as for its supporting accidents, this, as we have 
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just now observed, cannot be understood in the common 
of those words ; it must therefore be taken in some other sense, 
but what that is they do not explain. So that when I consider 
the two parts or branches which make the signification oi the 
words material substance^ I am convinced there is no distinct 
meaning annexed to them. But why should we trouble ours^ves 
any farther, in discussing this material substratum or support of 
figure and motion, and other sensible qualities? Does it not 
suppose they have an existence without the mind ? and is not 
this a direct repugnancy, and altogether inconceivable ? 

But, though it were possible that solid, figured, moveable 
substances may exist without the mind, corresponding to the 
ideas we have of bodies, yet how is it possible for us to know 
this ? Either we must know it by sense or by reason. As for 
our senses, by them we have the knowledge only of our sensa- 
tions, ideas, or those things that are immediately perceived by 
senses call them what you will : but they do not inform us that 
things exist without the mind, or unperceived, like to those 
which are perceived. This the materiaJists themselves acknow- 
ledge. — It remains therefore that if we have any knowledge at 
all of external things, it must be by reason, inferring their 
existence from what is immediately perceived by sense. But 
what reason can induce us to believe the existence of bodies 
without the mind, from what we perceive, since the very patrons 
of Matter themselves do not pretend there is any necessary 
connexion betwixt them and our ideas ? I say it is granted on all 
hands, and what happens in dreams, frensies, and the like, puts it 
beyond dispute, that it is possible we might be affected with all 
the ideas we have now, though there were no bodies existing 
without resembling them. Hence, it is evident the supposition 
of external bodies is not necessary ioit the producing our ideas ; 
since it is granted they are produced sometimes, and might 
possibly be produced always in the same order we see them in at 
present, without their concurrence. 

But, though we might possibly have all our sensations without 
them, yet perhaps it may be thought easier to conceive and 
explain the manner of their production, by supposing external 
bodies in^ their likeness rather than otherwise ; and so it might 
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be at least probable there are such things as bodies that excite 
their ideas in our minds. But neither can this be said ; for^ 
though we give the materialists their external bodies, they by 
their own confession are never the nearer knowing how our 
ideas are produced ; since they own themselves unable to com- 
prehend in what manner body can act upon spirit, or how it is 
possiUe it should imprint any idea in the mind. Hence it is 
evident the production of ideas or sensations in our minds, can 
be no reason why we should suppose Matter or corporeal sub- 
stances, since that is acknowledged to remain equally inex- 
plicable with or without this supposition. If therefore it ¥rere 
possible for bodies to exist without the mind, yet to hold they 
do so, must needs be a very precarious opinion ; since it is to 
suppose^ without any reason at all, that God has created innu- 
merable beings that are entirely useless, and serve to no manner 
of purpose. 

In short, if there were external bodies, it is impossible we 
Should ever come to know it ; and if there were not, we might 
have the very same reasons to think these were that we have 
now. Suppose — ^what no one can deny possible — an intelligence 
without Uie help of external bodies, to be affected with the same 
train of sensations or ideas that you are, imprinted in the same 
order and with like vividness in his mind. I ask whether that 
intelligence hath not all the reason to believe the existence of 
corporeal substances, re^H-esented by his ideas, and exciting 
them in his mind, that you can possibly have for believing the 
same thing ? Of this there can be no question — ^which one con- 
sideration were enough to make any reasonable person suspect 
the strength of whatever arguments he may think himself to 
have, for the existence of bodies without the mind. 

Of the Principles of Human Knowledge* 



LYSICLES ON AGNOSTICISM. 

Lye. You must know then that at bottom the being of a God 
is a point in itself of small consequence, and a man may make 
this concession without yielding much. The great point is what 

M 
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sense the word God is to be taken in. The very Epicureans 
allowed the being of gods ; but then they were indolent gods, 
unconcerned with human affairs. Hobbes allowed a corporeal 
God : and Spinosa held the universe to be God. And yet 
nobody doubts they were staunch free-thinkers. I could wish 
indeed the word God were quite omitted ; because in most 
minds it is coupled with a sort of superstitious awe, the very 
root of all religion. I shall not, nevertheless, be much disturbed, 
though the name be retained, and the being of a God allowed 
in any sense but in that of a Mind — ^which knows aU things, and 
beholds human actions, like some judg^e or magistrate, with 
infinite observation and intelligence. The belief of a God in 
this sense fills a man's mind with scruples, lays him under con- 
straints, and embitters his very being : but in another sense it 
may be attended with no great ill consequence. This I know 
was the opinion of our great Diagoras, who told me he would 
never have been at the pains to find out a demonstration that 
there was no God, if the received notion of God had been the 
same with that of some Fathers and Schoolmen. 

Eupk, Pray what was that? 

Lys. You must know, Diagoras, a man of much reading and 
inquiry, had discovered that once upon a time the most profound 
and speculative divines, finding it impossible to reconcile the 
attributes of God, taken in the conunon sense, or in any known 
sense, with human reason, and the appearances of things, 
taught that the words knowledge^ wisdom^ goodness^ and such 
like, when spoken of the Deity, must be understood in a quite 
different sense from what they signify in the vtdgar acceptation, 
or from anything that we can form a notion of or conceive. 
Hence, whatever objections might be made against the attributes 
of God they easily solved — ^by denying those attributes belonged 
to God, in this, or that, or any known partictdar sense or notion ; 
which was the same thing as to deny they belonged to him at 
all. And thus denying the attributes of God, they in effect 
denied his being, though perhaps they were not aware of it 

Suppose, for instance, a man should object that future con- 
tingencies were inconsistent with the Foreknowledge of God, 
because it is repugnant that certain knowledge should be of an 
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uncertain thing : it was a ready and an easy answer to say that 
this may be true with respect to knowledge taken in the common 
sense, or in any sense that we can possibly form any notion of; 
but that there would not appear the same inconsistency between 
the contingent nature of things and Divine Foreknowledge, 
taken to signify somewhat that we know nothing of, which in 
God supplies the place of what we understand by knowledge, 
from which it differs not in quantity or degree of perfection, but 
altogether, and in kind, as light doth from sound ; — and even 
more, since these agree in that they are both sensations ; whereas 
knowledge in God hath no sort of resemblance or agreement 
with any notion that man can frame of knowledge. The like 
may be said of all the other attributes, which indeed may by 
this means be equally reconciled with everjrthing or with nothing. 
But all men who think must needs see this is cutting knots and 
not untying them. For, how are things reconciled with the Divine 
attributes when these attributes themselves are in every intelli- 
gible sense denied ; and, consequently, the very notion of God 
taken away, and nothing left but the name, without any meaning 
annexed to it ? In short, the belief that there is an unknown 
subject of attributes absolutely unknown is a very innocent 
doctrine ; which the acute Diagoras well saw, and was therefore 
wonderfully delighted with this system. 

For, said he, if this could once make its way and obtain in 
the world, there would be an end of all natural or rational 
religion, which is the basis both of the Jewish and the Christian : 
for he who comes to God, or enters himself in the church of 
God, must first believe that there is a God in some intelligible 
sense ; and not only that there is something in general^ without 
any proper notion, though never so inadequate, of any of its 
quaUties or attributes : for this may be fate, or chaos, or plastic 
nature, or anything else as well as God. Nor will it avail to 
say — There is something in this unknown being analogous to 
knowledge and goodness ; that is to say, which produceth those 
effects which we could not conceive to be produced by men, in 
any degree, without knowledge and goodness. For, this is in 
fact to give up the point in dispute between theists and atheists 
— the question having always been, not whether there was a 
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Principle, which point was allowed by all philosophers, as well 
before as since Anaxagoras, but whether this Principle was a 
yovcy a thinking intelligent being ; that is to say, whether that 
order, and beauty, and use, visible in natural effects, could be 
produced by anything but a Mind or Intelligence, in the proper 
sense of the word ? And whether there must not be true, real, 
and proper knowledge, in the First Cause ? We will, therefore, 
acknowledge that all those natural effects which are vulgarly 
ascribed to knowledge and wisdom proceed from a being in 
which there is, properly speaking, no knowledge or wisdom at 
all, but only someUiing else, which in reality is the cause of 
those things which men, for want of knoi¥ing better, ascribe 
to what they call knowledge and wisdom and understanding. 
You wonder perhaps to hear a man of pleasure, who diverts 
himself as I do, philosophize at this rate. But you should 
consider that much is to be got by conversing with ingenious 
men, which is a short way to knowledge, that saves a man the 
drudgery of reading and thinking. 

And, now we have granted to you that there is a God in this 
indefinite sense, I would fain see what use you can make of this 
concession. You cannot argue from unknown attributes, or, 
which is the same thing, from attributes in an unknown sense. 
You cannot prove that God is to be loved for his goodness, or 
feared for his justice, or respected for his knowledge : all which 
consequences, we own, would follow from those attributes 
admitted in an intelligible sense. But we deny that those or 
any other consequences can be drawn from attributes admitted 
in no particular sense, or in a sense which none of us under- 
stand. Since, therefore, nothing can be inferred from such an 
account of God, about conscience, or worship, or religion, you 
may even make the best of it And, not to be singular, we will 
use the name too, and so at once there is an end of atheisuL 

EupK This account of a Deity is new to me. I do not like 
it, and therefore shall leave it to be maintained by those who da 

Cn. It is not new to me. I remember not long since to have 
heard a minute philosopher triumph upon this very point; 
which put me on inquiring what foundation ther^ was for it in 
the Facers or Schoolmen. And, for aught that I can find, it 
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owes its original to those writings which have been published 
under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. The author of 
which, it must be owned, hath written upon the Divine attributes 
in a very singular style. 

Alciphran^ or the Minute Philosopher, 



p. z6o, 1. xo. Repugnancy, coniradictioiu 

P. z6t, L 23. JpKcarions. "ArMmty" would mm he mort eommonfy u$ed in 
thit ttius* 

P. z6a, L 16. // has tomettmet been ihonght that Diagorat {the name qfa weli- 
known Greek atkeitt) is used by Berkeley to denote some special contemporary free^ 
thinker, Thist however^ is hnprobahle and wmecessary. The opinion which he 
^^dsecemrtd" appears earSest in the Pieudo-Dionysius {prob, fifth century). It is 
there urgfd on the orthodox side. The two most notable folkmers in the same line 
(thottjth in each case with important and independent modifications) have been 
Wittktm ^ Occam and the late Dean Mansel, 
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.ZE:CSIFT TC MAXE ^V epic PCEJt. 



Fr& xsx Fnry. 

■'''f>\XE g«t <rf any oid ? 

X l^^Qc, tor inscance Geo^cr of MoBBHodk. or Doq 
Hit^iauis >i Greece. tSiose parts oc soorr w!isc& 
I^K 'oag iescripooos.. F^ tfiese pieces 
tile avive<tr.in» >rQtt Siocr mtp one tale. Then tate a 
V vsi may ^^^lgose stt d!te sotxnd ct Iiis ff.wy asd pd kfsi iaso the 
luuosc of ti^ese 2cveQtEtre& TTicre dR kisx vark. for rveh« 
bos>k:!» : ic tae eod oc witicfi yoa ssiy take hrm one readr pre> 
))ai<U :\> <>?(h{uer. or » asurr : ic bes^ ret .rvsan F <^Bu^ the 
v\>»clu^oit <x' JA epic poem ^e ficrtsoare.'' 

iV luukii^ .kn <fHSOce. — "^Toke aar iCT.LiiTfng adienture oi 
\\vut tOiUkCf cv^tevxi»»» in witic^ tcu ccaM ao var xcTohre your 
li^v> . ^ JUk> uofortujutce aocidenr that vas too ^ood to be 
thav^^u A>k«i> ; JtzKl it >fetU Nc oc use;» apcoed to azr odier person, 
^ hx^ UK4> be tv^ jtiKi e^ j^vcate Ja die cnzrse q£ the work, without 

b\vi i,^<^ uHs^ ^u>l jl'^^co'. -***" TTtese ycxt may extzact out of 
lh^ UvbCv ,Ulci««uv^ ^ >vHU' jet^sure. Be saze yea strain them 
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For the Manners. 

" For those ol the hero, take all the best qualities you can 
find in all the celebrated heroes of antiquity ; if they will not 
be reduced to a consistency, lay them all on a heap upon him. 
But be sure they are qualities which your patron would be 
thought to have ; and to prevent any mistake which the world 
may be subject to, select from the alphabet those capital letters 
that compose his name, and set them at the head of a dedication 
before your poem. However, do not absolutely observe the 
exact quantity of these virtues, it not being determined, whether 
or no it be necessary for the hero of a poem, to be an honest 
man. — For the under-characters, gather them from Homer and 
Virgil, and change the names as occasion serves.'' 



For the Machines. 

" Take of deities, male and female, as many as you can use. 
Separate them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the 
middle. Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mollify 
him. Remember on all occasions to make use of volatile 
Mercury. If you have need of devils, draw them out of Milton's 
Paradise, and extract your spirits from Tasso. The use of these 
machines is evident ; for since no epic poem can possibly sub- 
sist without them, the wisest way is to reserve them for your 
greatest necessities. When you cannot extricate your hero by 
any human means, or yourself by your own wit, seek relief firom 
heaven, and the gods will do your business very readily. This 
is according to the direct prescription of Horace in his Art of 
Poetry : 

Nee Dens interat, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident. — 

Never presume to make a God appear 
But for a business worthy of a God. 

RoKomnum, 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the gods for their 
assistance, but when he is in great perplexity." 
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FOlt TKS DSSCRIPTIONS. 

irv»r 4 t!HK^|K<^ '^^ Tsike £arus> Zephyr, Anster and BoreaSy 
%j^l^ V^^ itMcHV^ iQ^fttiber la one vene. Add to these of rain, 
^^^0^ 4KIkA oI^ thoxtviftr.. ^be loudest joa can, fmamimm sufficiL 
)kh\ witf v'^^Htoib^^ ittd NUt^viS well to^edicr, t31 dkey fbam, and 
Vl^vWk \%^tti sk«icn^«m torn aoi then vitk a qokksand. 
^^H(« >i%^u ;w»»9«$t w^ ift 5Wir TWbiiIi Vcfixe yoa set it a 

^>^^^\jitft% ^^yK^xtMgev^gantJtyof Faingin aaddescrip- 
i^tVjA*^ iKMM H<.Htter^ :iv^ vtth ^^^ictt or qm of Va^i^ and if 
,!iV^^ emulate ^>v ^<?|hiBs >nm. 3ia9~ Itaar ;ftaaL IW^ iv a JkHiwish. 
^ii^^ikMe^ ( ^M^ i«Hiik :$umI«s..^iiiiidc«^aute.BLCKa&BKtbatde.* 

>;s i >«Amr^ tftnuL — ^^ If sadb a desmpcum hK acoessaryy 
V^omo^ t '9^ >:<ftaiix there is one in Virgil, OQfi Toof is ready 
Xii4^ .\> v^^or biiDnl& But if yoa fear that iwiM he thoaght 
Xs^^^v^i» -i s.^{ld{K!er or two of the Theory of &e dndi^tpad oo, 
H^J ^tK^itftrsmnred, and done into verse, win be a £■»< 

*^.Vx tt>r similes and metaphors, they may be %Bmut ai 
tU«>^ v^r^adon; the most ignorant may gather Acm^ bat die 
silAiiger is in applying them. For this, advise vidi foar book- 

^iiiUer.'* 

For the Language. 

I mean the diction. "' Here it will do well to be an imftator 
gl Mihon, for yoa will find it easier to imitate lum in this than 
aig^thing else. Hdiraisms and Gredsms are to be found in 
him, without the trouble <^ learning the languages. I knew a 
(lainter who, like our poet, had no genius, made his daubings 
bi» thought originals by setting them in the smcdce. You may 
in the same manner give the venerable air of antiquity to your 
piece, by darkening it up and down with <M Engli^ With 
this x'ou may be easily furnished upon any occasion, by the 
dictionary commonly printed at the end <^ Chancer." 

I must not conclude without cautioning all writers without 
)^niu« in one material point, which is never to be afraid of 
haviixg too much fire in their wocks. I shoold advise rather to 
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take their warmest thoughts, and spread them abroad upon 
paper ; for they are observed to cool before they are read. 

Guardian, 



p. 168, L 16. Conflagration. This is a n/erenct (JrifH4Ht in iJU wits of the 
timt) to Thomas Burnet^ an uiuqnal but rtnuirkabU writer^ who has been sonu" 
what Ttlaetantiy excludedfrom this volume, 

P. x68, L aS. Made. Pope has here dropped '*who'' or "but," 



SAjrCSL SICHARDSOy. 




THE DEATH OF LCTELACE. 

Sir, 

I HAVE mdaxndiDly news to mfom ^roa o^ br ofder of the 
Cbevalier Lavdiace. He ahu w cii me }us teoer tD ]Rn before 
be :$eiileii it : sgnifying^ dot he was tn mett tbe Ckevalicr 
Mofxieii vm die i5riL Wherefore^astbe qcosiQttqftbe meeting 
is iu vieil ksowa ca yoiu I siiall sa.T naduii^ of ^ bcre. 

I had taken cue to have ready* wtddn x fittie <iwrjTr, a 
$ur^eoQ .in%i his osszscmc^ to whonu vmler an. oadi of ACKiecjf, I 
biJLvi rrfvettleti the macter. duiugh I did not own it t» tbe two 
^^ivcttien ; $o chat they were pt ep at e d witk bniKfcigea» and all 
thiti^^ t^vper. F<^ well was I ac^eainced widk tike b ta i e i f and 
^iU vH^ mv choralier ; and had heard the chacactcr of Ae other ; 
)MkI luc^w th< 4mttfeQ«ftcy ot bccx A post-chaise was fendj, with 
t^^ v^ l;heur t^hHtneiu at a Utite ^fistance. 

l^V tw^ cbevifther^ came eiaictiy at dhexr tone : They were 
^i^H^HkM by Mo<i!$ieur Margate, die Coiooefs yntlfnu i n y and 
ii^vsi^^ fbev bdbd $iven ocders OTemighc and now repeated 
tbiMU un fhfccb sHbcr'^ (^n^seoce. diat we should obsenre a strict 
|u^Mt««U^v b<K>»<ctt th<tn I Aad that* if one ML, eadi of ns 
iJtbM^ l!(^^ ¥V^M butt$i^ as t^ any oseedfol iieip or retreat, as 
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the servant of the survivor, and take his commands accord- 
ingly. 

After a few compliments, both the gentlemen, with the greatest 
presence of mind that I ever beheld in men, stript to their shirts, 
and drew. 

They parried with equal judgment several passes. My chevalier 
drew the first blood, making a desperate push, which, by a 
sudden turn of his antagonist, missed going clear through him, 
and wounded him on the fleshy part of the ribs of his right side ; 
which part the sword tore out, being on the extremity of the 
body ; but, before my chevalier could recover himself, his 
adversary, in return, pushed him into the inside of the left arm, 
near the shoulder ; and the sword, raking his breast as it passed, 
being followed by a great effusion of blood, the Colonel said, Sir, 
I believe you have enough. 

My chevalier swore by G — d he was not hurt ; 'twas a pin's 
point ; and so made another pass at his antagonist ; which he, 
with a surprising dexterity, received under his arm, and run my 
dear chevalier into the body ; who immediately fell ; saying. 
The luck is your's, Sir, — O my beloved Clarissa! — Now art 
thou — Inwardly he spoke three or four words more. His sword 
dropt from his hand. Mr. Morden threw his down, and ran to 
him, saying in French, — ^Ah, Monsieur ! you are a dead man ! — 
Call to God for mercy. 

We gave the signal agreed upon to the footmen ; and they to 
the surgeons ; who instantly came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well used to the bloody 
work ; for he was as cool as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened, assisting the surgeons, though his own wound bled much. 
But my dear chevalier fainted away two or three times running, 
and vomited blood besides. 

However, they stopped the bleeding for the present ; and we 
helped him into the voiture ; and then the Colonel suffered his 
own wound to be dressed ; and appeared concerned that my 
chevalier was between whiles, when he could speak and struggle, 
extremely outrageous. — Poor gentleman! he had made quite 
sure of victory ! 

The Colonel, against the surgeon's advice, would mount on 
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boflsdiftdc to pus into the Vcncnui tcmloiMSS \ flud fffSUonnAf 
gft vo to/t & piuw of {old to psy dio fluigBoiis « iImii iny mo to 
****^'''* * |Miw*wt' ♦** tii^ liivtiiifcaii » and to f iCtifit of uiciBPiiBwfaf 
OS % ibsh of Us sitisnictKwi ni wEf coodMCtj opdiBi w^ cbvoobo. 
tciid e n icss of my msstpv 

Tho sui|pBuiis told hini tiist iny dbofolMsr ooud not Mvo ow 
die day. 

When tlie Cdlond took leeve of Imn, Mr. Lotdace saU^ Toa 
bave well leveuged the dear cieataie. 

I hare^ sir, said Mr. Mofden ; and pcriu^ shaD be aony 
tiiat you called open me to this wQch^ while I wasbalaadBf 
whether to obey, or disobey, die dear apffd. 

Theieisafittehiit! repliedmycfaevaUer— acmrsedfitfel— or 
thiscoaldnotha?ebeen!—BatbeyeaH wimesiMi tiiatI lia fe p w>" 
voked my destiny, and acbiowledge that I fidllqreiiumofhixioar. 

Sir, sidd the Cdond, with the piety of a confessor, wringing 
Mr. Lovdace^s hand, snatch these few fleeting mommt% and 
commend yomself to God. 

And so he rode o£ 

The nrftore proceeded slowly with my dievafier; yet the 
motion set both his womds bleeding afiedi; and it was with 
difficulty they again stopped tlie blood. 

We brought him alive to the nearest cottage ; and he gave 
orders to me to dispatch to you the packet I herewith send 
sealed up ; and bid roe write to you the particulars of this most 
unhappy affair ; and to give you thanks, in his name, for all your 
favours and friendship to him. 

Contrary to all expectation, he lived over the night ; bat tuf- 
fertdmuch^ as well from his impatience and dise^pohUwutU^ as 
from his wounds; for he seemed very unwiilinfr to die. 

He was delirious at times, in the two last hours; and then 
several times cried out, as if he had seen some frightful spectre. 
Take her away ! Take her away I but named nobody. And 
sometimes praised some lady, that Clarissa, I suppose, whom he 
had invoked when he received his death's wound, calling her 
Sweet Excellence 1 Divine Creature! Fair Sufierer! — ^And 
once he said, Look down, Blessed Spuit, look down }— And 
there stopt ;— ^is lips, however, moving. 
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At nine in the morning, he was seized with convulsions, and 
fainted away ; and it was a quarter of an hour before he came 
out of them. 

His few last words I must not omit, as they shew an ultimate 
composure ; which may administer some consolation to his 
honourable friends. 

Blessed— saX6, he, addressing himself no doubt to Heaven ; for 
his dying eyes were lifted up — a strong convulsion prevented 
him for a few moments saying more — but recovering, he again, 
with great fervour, lifting up his eyes and his spread hands, pro- 
nounced the word blessed/ Then, in a seeming ejaculation, he 
spoke inwardly, so as not to be understood ; at last, he distinctly 
pronoimced these three words, — 

LET THIS EXPIATE ! 

And then, his head sinking on his pillow, he expired, at about 
half an hour after ten. 

Clarissa Harlowe, 



P. X70, 1, xs. Tke writer is Lavelact^t valet. Colonel Mordeu, ClarituCt cotuiM, 
challenges Lovelacet to revenge her uduction and death. 



LADT MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 




LOV^i-EKE. 



I HAVE ibdiT desczibed «d tob dus ednorfaaiT ^xjc of 
li3id» v^skli is jQiKis: OLkB0«ii to dK rest of die vQiU, ard 

zs5eed ooes not seen id be i Vsariw! br namre to be rnhabrTgd 
hr hsziia cxcarnrcs. xad I be&ef« wocid ncfvr bire been so» 
wiiboc: ibe cne^ chil vxr b e i» tt ii die Godps asd GibeuisesL 
£ef are this Ti-me bc« vexe cah- ibe bsts of a fer fisbennen, 
vbo cazoe at certain srayms on armcnt of die &ae fisb vhb 
vhic^ tSus lake aKisjTv^s. pardcalaHy troeis. as lai^ aad red as 
sahTKi Tbe lake :?se)f is di^Tec: from aay adxr I ever saw 
or read oC being ibs co^onr of die sea. xaiber deeper tiz^ged vhb 
greesu vfaScb canrinoed oe that ibs scrroimdisg mocntains are 
ficll of miDerals. aad it may be ricb in xaiDes yet ca disc oicie J , 
as veil as qcames of marbue, from vbcnce tbe cbarcbes and 
booses are omameoted. and even die ui o ks paved, vbidi, if 
polished axid laid widi an, voold look like die naest mosaic 
vork, beiDgaTaiietT of beautiibl coloar& I oa^t to ic u a c t tbe 
bonooiabie tide of stztcs. none of them being broader tban an 
aller, and impassable for any whsd carriage except a wbeeS- 
baiTOv. Tbis town, which is die largest of twenty-nTe that axe 
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built on the banks of the lake of Iseo, is near two miles long, 
and the figure of a semi-circle, and situated at the northern 
extremity. If it was a regular range of building, it would appear 
magnificent ; but being founded accidentally by those who 
sought a refuge from the violences of those times, it is a mixture 
of shops and palaces, gardens and houses, which ascend a mile 
high, in a confusion which is not disagreeable. After this salu- 
tary water was found, and the purity of the air experienced, 
many people of quality chose it for their summer residence, and 
embellished it with several fine edifices. It was populous and 
flourishing, till that fatal plague, which over-ran all Europe in 
the year 1626. It made a terrible ravage in this place : the poor 
were almost destroyed, and the rich deserted it. Since that 
time it has never recovered its former splendour ; few of the 
nobility returned ; it is now only frequented during the water- 
drinking season. Several of the ancient palaces are degraded 
into lodging-houses, and others stand empty in a ruinous con- 
dition : one of these I have bought. I see you lift up your eyes 
in wonder at my indiscretion. I beg you to hear my reasons 
before you condemn me. In my infirm state of health the 
unavoidable noise of a public lodging is very disagreeable ; and 
here is no private one: secondly, and chiefly, the whole pur- 
chase is but one hundred pounds, with a very pretty garden in 
terraces down to the water, and a court behind the house. It 
is founded on a rock, and the walls so thick, they will probably 
remain as long as the earth. It is true the apartments are in 
most tattered circumstances, without doors or windows. The 
beauty of the great saloon gained my affection ; it is forty-two 
feet in length by twenty-five, proportionably high, opening into a 
balcony of the same length, with a marble ballustre : the ceiling 
and flooring are in good repair, but I have been forced to the ex- 
pense of covering the wall with new stucco ; and the carpenter 
is at this minute taking measure of the windows in order to 
make frames for sashes. The great stairs are in such a declining 
way, it would be a very hazardous exploit to mount them : I 
never intend to attempt it. The state bed-chamber shall also 
remain for the sole use of the spiders that have taken possession 
of it, along with the grand cabinet, and some other pieces of 
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i|Mte vsdess to me, and which would cost a grett 

HifciA^hU I have fitted up six rooms widi lod^ng 

^^ ^« sonfaofcs which are all I ever will have in this place ; 

j^ . JMi parsaaded that I could make a profit if I would part 

-1^ aiv purchase, having been very much ^vooied in the 

j^li^ which was by auction, the owner having died withoot 

,j^ikiKn» and I believe he had never seen this mansion in 

^K^ jiie^ it having stood empty fixnn the death of his grand- 

jKftKT. The governor bid for me, and nobody would bid against 

hiBDL Thus I am become a citizen of Louvere^ to the great joy 

of the inhabitants, not, as they would pretend, firom their respect 

te my person, but I perceive they fismcy I shall attract all the 

travelling English ; and, to say truth, the singularity of the place 

is well worth their curiosity; but, as I have no couespondents, 

1 may be buried here thirty years, and nobody know anything of 

the matter. 

Letters^ during her last rtsidenu abroad. 



p. 174, 1. I. Spot Lcwert,erratktrLav€rt^mttkghtad»fAtLmg9£ltt9 
mmJ tlU m,mtk 0/tkt Vol Cmmamiau 

P. 175. L 38. Pieces. ItuwKtrtmmwketJkrLmdj^MmryMmikumtktFrtmck 
stmu (— " nw«M") or ntt. 



JOSEPH BUTLER. 



Joseph BuiUr wot bom in 1693 at Wattiugi ^a Nan^ 
con/oTTHut family t but joined the Church €tnd became 
RoUs Preacher^ Bishop 0/ Bristol^ and Bishop of 
Durham. Hi* two books, the Analogy eutdthe Ser« 
mons, are net bulky , and exhibit a stremge incapacity 
for clothing thought in fit language. But the thought 
is always noble., emd sometimes it forces the rtbelHout 
style into harmony. He died in 1752. 



THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

T TOW much soever men difTer in the course of life they 
^ ^ prefer, and in their ways of palliating and excusing their 
vices to themselves ; yet all agree in the one thing, desiring to 
^ die the death of the righteous." This is surely remarkable. 
The observation may be extended further, and put thus : Even 
without determining what that is which we call guilt or inno- 
cence, there is no man but would choose, after having had the 
pleasure or advantage of a vicious action, to be free of the guilt 
of it, to be in the state of an innocent man. This shows at least 
the disturbance, and implicit dissatisfaction in vice. If we 
inquire into the grounds of it, we shall find it proceeds partly 
from an inunediate sense of having done evil ; and partly from 
an apprehension that this inward sense shall, one time or 
another, be seconded by an higher judgment, upon which our 
whole being depends. Now, to suspend and drown this sense, 
and these apprehensions, be it by the hurry of business or of 
pleasure, or by superstition, or moral equivocations, this is in a 
manner one and die same, and makes no alteration at all in the 
nature of our case. Things and actions are what they are, and 

N 
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the consequences of them will be what they will be : Why then 
should we desire to be deceived ? As we are reasonable crea- 
tures^ and have any r^ard to ourselves, we ought to lay these 
things plainly and honestly before our mind, and upon this, act 
as you please, as you think most fit; make that choice, and 
prefer that course of life, which you can justify to yourselves, 
and which sits most easy upon your own mind. It will inmie- 
diately appear, that vice cannot be the happiness, but must, upon 
the whole, be the misery of such a creature as man ; a moral, 
and accountable agent Superstitious observances, self-deceit, 
though of a more refined sort, will not, in reality, at all amend 
matters with us. And the result of the whole can be nothing 
else, but that with simplicity and &imess we ^ keep innocency, 
and take heed unto the thing that is right ; for this alone shall 
bring a man peace at the last.** 

StTIKOH OH BaUuttfu 



p. X77, 1. za Implicit. ImpUid or underijnHt^iht proper tnue, wJUck m 
modem usage is constantly otacurtd by a muundorttandmg tiftkepkraoe " ist^Ucit 
obedience." 

P. Z78, U. a-7. We .... you. A confusion wkick in the prectding ctn t ury womid 
have been nothing wondoifml, but which shows Butin^s awkmmr dtuu mi writtng 
clearly enough. 



PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 
EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 



Philip Dormer Sia$tkope^ Earl qf CJusterfield^ nuat 
bom in 1694. Ht was a grtat gambler, a statesman 
of no small aHlityt an adsmrable writer. The letters 
to his naturtU son put the most questionable side of 
eighteenth century manners somewhat prominently 
forward; his miscellaneous writings have equal or 
greater literary elegance, and better if not always 
more amusing subsets. He died in 1773. 



THE CHARACTER QF RICHARD, EARL OF 

SCARBOROUGH. 

TN drawing the character of Lord Scarborough, I will be 
^ strictly upon my guard against the partiality of that intimate 
and unreserved friendship, in which we lived for more than 
twenty years ; to which friendship, as well as to the public 
notoriety of it, I owe much more than my pride will let my gra- 
titude own. If this may be suspected to have biassed my judg- 
ment, it must, at the same time, be allowed to have informed it ; 
for the most secret movements of his soul were, without dis- 
guise, conmiunicated to me only. However, I will rather lower 
than heighten the colouring ; I will mark the shades, and draw 
a credible rather than an exact likeness. 

He had a very good person, rather above the middle size ; a 
handsome face, and when he was cheerful, the most engaging 
countenance imaginable; and when grave, which he was 
oftenest, the most respectable one. He had in the highest 
degree the air, manners and address of a man of quality, polite- 
ness with ease, and dignity without pride. 

Bred in camps and courts, it cannot be supposed that he was 
untainted with the fashionable vices of these warm climates ; 



V^ ^ -, ^t^ V *ll^*i<^ ^>* tH;p«t«wx We ajgnificd them, 
|«N«^ ^ vfi***: ^i^^f-«»««^ ^^ ^W» «c< wwn er adccent action. 
>»^ Vii,^ 't y^h^ ^ii^Htt ^ ^^lieatk^ »a * f«t one of modern, 
vii4iu i t4cv ^,1% %;^ i«Mi «»A. 4« tb» same time, a deKcate taste. 
- ^ W <.^^Mi^ .^HW** We was Hberal within bounds ; te 
^ Xj^ /»n.i^i>, Mii" Vi^tt^ We had none. I have known them 

^ ^yjw, iHifc not an eloquent or flond speaker m par- 
. ^^ ^^^ He a4Mk# so unaffectedly the honest dictates of his 
^^ ' iy* UMSk 9^ virtue, which never want, and seldom wear, 
1^ ' ^^ ^ijinuft only to borrow his voice. This gave such an 
"j" h^ng weight to all he said, that he more than once car- 
itiJ JUk uttwUttACT majority after him. Such is the authority of 
^^i^y^ i wy ^ i^ virtue, that it will sometimes shame vice into 

tA^ w«» not only offered, but pressed to accept, the post of 
Cj^^^^ry of State ; but he constantly refused it I once tried 
^ Mtuade him to accept it ; but he told me, that both the 
^gH^yral warmth and melancholy of his temper made him unfit 
IqiI {t ; and that moreover he knew very well that, in those 
HJIiJsterial employments, the course of business made it neces- 
miy to do many hard things, and some imjust ones, which could 
0iity be authorised by the Jesuitical casuistry of the direction of 
Ihe intention ; a doctrine which he said he could not possibly 
adopt Whether he was the first that ever made that objection, 
I cannot affirm ; but I suspect that he will be the last 

He was a true constitutional, and yet practicable patriot ; a 
sincere lover and a zealous asserter of the natural, the civil, and 
the religious rights of his country. But he would not quarrel 
with the crown, for some slight stretches of the prerogative; nor 
with the people, for some unwary ebullitions of liberty ; nor with 
any one, for a difference of opinion in speculative points. He 
considered the constitution in the aggregate, and only watched 
that no one part of it should preponderate too much. 

His moral character was so pure, that if one may say of that 
imperfect creature man, what a celebrated historian says of 
Scipio, nihil non laudandum out dixit^ autfecit^ out sensity I sin- 
cerely think, I had almost said I know, one might say it with 
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great truth of him, one single instance excepted, which shall be 
mentioned. 

Rejoined to the noblest and strictest principles of honour and 
generosity the tenderest sentiments of benevolence and compas- 
sion ; and as he was naturally warm, he could not even hear of 
an injustice or a baseness, without a sudden indignation, nor 
of the misfortunes or miseries of a fellow-creature^ without 
melting into softness, and endeavouring to relieve them. This 
part of his character was so universally known, that our best and 
most satirical English poet says ; 

When I confess, there is one who feels for fame. 
And melts to goodness, Scarb'rough need I name T 

He had not the least pride of birth and rank/ that common 
narrow notion of little minds, that wretched mistaken suc- 
cedaneum of merit ; but he was jealous to anxiety of his cha- 
racter, as all men are who deserve a good one. And such was 
his diffidence upon that subject, diat he never could be per^ 
suaded that mankind really thought of him as they did. For 
surely never man had a higher reputation, and never man 
enjoyed a more universal esteem* Even knaves respected him ; 
and fools thought they loved him. If he had any enemies, for I 
protest I never knew one, they could only be such as were weary 
of always hearing of Aristides the Just 

He was too subject to sudden gusts of passion, but they never 
hurried him into any illiberal or indecent expression or action ; 
so invincibly habitual to him were good nature and good 
manners. But, if ever any word happened to fall from him in 
warmth, which upon subsequent reflection he himself thought 
too strong, he was never easy till he had made more than a 
sufficient atonement for it 

He had a most unfortunate, I will call it a most fatal kind of 
melancholy in his nature, which often made him both absent 
and silent in company, but never morose or sour. At other 
times he was a cheerful and agreeable companion ; but, con- 
scious that he was not always so, he avoided company too much, 
and was too often alone, giving way to a train of gloomy 
reflections. 
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His constitiitiony wliich was never Tobiist» broke rapidly at the 
latter end of his life. He had two severe strokes of apoplexy <m: 
palsy, which ccmsiderably affected his body and his mind. 

I desire that this may not be looked upon asa full and finished 
character, writ for the sake of writing it ; but as my solemn 
deposit of the tmth to the best of my knoidedge. I owed this 
small tribute of justice, such as it is, to the memory of the best 
man I ever knew, and of the dearest firiend I ever had. 

MisuUanies. 



p. 179, 1. X. Lord Scarboroas^ Tht MOtmlk mri, wka cnmmittd smctdg m 
174a 

P. z8o, 1. 33. Of the direction of the inteotion, i^, tkmi tki tHd jtat\fi€t Vu 
ftuam. 

P. z8o, L 97. Practicable. We shmld tuw use "^nKtu»r m Ms , 

P. x8z, 1. la Poet. Ofcourte Pope. See EpOogue to Satires, 1. 64. 

P. x8a, L 6. Dqxxit, in the senu ofdepodtum. 



ROBERT PALTOCK. 



Robert Paltock is little more than a'nominis umbra, 
but someone of the name toko Uved in CUmenfs Inn 
was connected with the authorship of Peter WUkins. 
Whoever wrote it^ wrote what has almost all the 
vividness and nature of Defoe with a treble portion 
of tenderness etndgrace* 



PETERS COURTSHIP. 

AS we talked and walked by the lake, she made a little ruii 
before me and sprung into it. Perceiving this, I cried out ; 
whereupon she merrily called on me to follow her. The light 
was then so dim, as prevented my having more than a confused 
sight of her when she jumped in ; and looking earnestly after 
her, I could discern nothing more than a small boat on the 
water, which skimmed along at so great a rate that I almost lost 
sight of it presently ; but running along the shore for fear of 
losing her, I met her gravely walking to meet me ; and then had 
entirely lost sight of the boat upon the lake. — ^** This,** accosting 
me with a smile, " is my way of sailing, which I perceive by the 
fright you were in, you are altogether unacquainted with : and 
as you tell me, you came from so many thousand miles off, it 
is possible you may be made differently from me : but surely we 
are the part of the creation which has had most care bestowed 
upon it ; and I suspect from all your discourse to which I have 
been very attentive, it is possible you may no more be able to fly 
than to sail as I do." — " No, charming creature, that I cannot, 
ru assure you." She then stepping to the edge of the lake, for 
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the advantage of a descent before her, sprung up into the air, 
and away she went, farther than my eyes could follow her. 

I was quite astonished. '* So/' said I, ^ then all is over ! all a 
delusion which I have so long been in I a mere phantom ! 
Better had it been for me never to have seen her thaji thus to 
lose her again 1 But what could I expect had she staid? For 
it is plain she is no human composition. — But, she felt like flesh 
too, when I lifted her out at the door !" I had but very little 
time for reflection ; for in about ten minutes after she had left 
me in this mixture of grief and amazement, she alighted just by 
me on her feet. 

Her return as she plainly saw filled me with a transport not 
to be concealed ; and which as she afterwards told me was 
very agreeable to her. Indeed I was some moments in such an 
agitation of mind from these unparalleled incidents, that I was 
like one thunderstruck; but coming presently to myself, and 
clasping her in my arms with as much love and passion as I 
was capable of expressing, and for the first time with any desire, 
"Are you returned again, kind angel," said I, ''to bless a wretch 
who can only be happy in adoring you ! Can it be, that you, 
who have so many advantages over me, should quit all the 
pleasures that nature has formed you for, and all your friends 
and relations to take an asylum in my arms ! But I here make 
you a tender of all I am able to bestow — my love and con- 
stancy." — " Come, come," replied she, " no more raptures ; I 
find you are a worthier man than I thought I had reason to take 
you for, and I beg your pardon for my distrust, whilst I was 
ignorant of your imperfections ; but now I verily believe all you 
have said is true ; and I promise you as you have seemed so 
much to delight in me, I will never quit you till death, or other 
fatal accident shall ]>art us. But we will now if you choose go 
home; for I know you have been some time uneasy in this 
gloom, though agreeable to me : for giving my eyes the pleasure 
of looking eagerly on you it conceals my blushes from your sight" 

Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 



p. 183, L z. She. Youwarkttt tJu gawry or flying girl wk4nn mccuieng kmt 
brought to Pettr. 



HENRY FIELDING. 



Henry Fielding was horn at Shaffkam. in Somerset" 
shire in 1707, and died at Lisbon in 1754. He divided 
his life between hard spenditig as a tnan of pleasure, 
and hard earning as a man 0/ letters and a Police 
magistrate. His /our great novels put him, if not at 
the head of all English novelists, at least in apositiom 
shared onfy by Scott and Thackeray, 



PARTRIDGE AT THE PLAY. 

IN the first row, then, of the first gallery, did Mr. Jones, Mrs. 
Miller, her youngest daughter, and Partridge, take their 
places. Partridge immediately declared, it was the finest place 
he had ever been in. When the music was played, he said, ''It 
was a wonder how so many fiddlers could play at one time, 
without putting one another out." While the feUow was lighting 
the upper candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller, ''Look, look, 
madam, the very picture of the man in the end of the Common- 
prayer-book, before the gunpowder-treason service." Nor could 
he help observing, with a sigh, when all the candles were lighted, 
" That here were candles enough burnt in one night, to keep an 
honest poor family for a twelvemonth." 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince of Denmark, 
began. Partridge was all attention, nor did he break silence till 
the entrance of the ghost ; upon which he asked Jones, what 
man that was in the strange dress? "Something," said he, 
" like what I have seen in a picture. Sure it is not armour, is 
it ?" Jones answered, " That is the ghost." To which Partridge 
replied with a smile, "Persuade me to that, sir, if you can. 
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Though I can't say I ever actually saw a ghost in my life, yet I 
am certain I should know one, if I saw him, better than that 
comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts don't appear in such dresses as 
that, neither.'' In this mistake, which caused much laughter in 
the neighbourhood of Partridge, he was suffered to continue, till 
the scene between the ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave 
that credit to Mr. Garrick which he had denied to Jones, and 
fell into so violent a trembling, that his knees knocked against 
each other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether 
he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage ? '^ O la ! sir," said 
he, '* I perceive now it is what you told me. I am not afraid of 
anything ; for I know it is but a play. And if it was really a 
ghost, it could do no one no harm at such a distance, and in so 
much company ; and yet, if I was frightened, I am not the only 
person." — " Why, who," cries Jones, " dost thou take to be such 
a coward here besides thyself?" — ^^ Nay, you may call me 
coward if you will ; but if that little man there upon the stage is 
not frightened, I never saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, 
ay ; go along with you ! ay, to be siure ! who's fool then ? Will 
you ? Lud have mercy upon such fool-hardiness ! Whatever 
happens, it is good enough for you. — Follow you ? I'd follow 
the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps, it is the devil — ^for they say 
he can put on what likeness he pleases. — Oh ! here he is again. 
-^No farther ! No, you have gone far enough already ; farther 
than I'd have gone for all the king's dominions." Jones offered 
to speak, but Partridge cried, *'*' Hush, hush, dear sir, don't you 
hear him ! " And during the whole speech of the ghost, he sat 
with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, 
and with his mouth open ; the same passions which succeeded 
each other in Hamlet, succeeding likewise in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said, " Why, Partridge, you 
exceed my expectations. You enjoy the play more than I con- 
ceived possible." — " Nay, sir," answered Partridge, "if you are 
not afraid of the devil, I can't help it ; but, to be sure, it is 
natural to be surprised at such things, though I know there is 
nothing in them : not that it was the ghost that surprised me 
neither ; for I should have known that to have been only a 
man in a strange dress : but when I saw the little man so 
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frightened himself, it was that which took hold of me.'' — ** And 
dost thou imagine, then, Partridge," cried Jones, '' that he was 
really frightened ? " — " Nay, sir," said Partridge, " did not you 
yourself observe afterwards, when he found it was his own 
father's spirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, how his 
fear forsook him by degrees, and he was struck dinnb with 
sorrow, as it were, just as I should have been, had it been my 
own case. — But hush ! O la ! what noise is that ? There he is 
again ! — ^Well, to be certain, though I know there is nothing at 
all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder, where those men 
are." Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, '* Ay, you may 
draw your sword ; what signifies a sword against the power of 
the devU ? " 

During the second act, Partridge made very few remarks. 
He greatly admired the fineness of the dresses ; nor could he 
help observing upon the king's countenance. '^ Well," said he, 
** how people may be deceived by faces ! Nulla fides franti^ 
is, I find, a true saying. Who would think, by looking in the 
king's face, he had ever conmiitted a murder?" He then 
enquired after the ghost; but Jones, who intended that he 
should be surprised, g^ve him no other satisfaction, than that 
he might possibly see him again soon, and in a flash of fire. 

Partridge sat in feaHul expectation of this ; and now, when 
the ghost made his next appearance. Partridge cried out, '* There, 
sir, now ; what say you now ? is he frightened now or no ? A$ 
much frightened as you think me, and, to be sure, nobody can 
help some fears. I would not be in so bad a condition as, what's 
his name. Squire Hamlet, is there, for all the world — Bless me ! 
what's become of the spirit ? As I am a living soul, I thought I 
saw him sink into the earth." — '* Indeed you saw right," answered 
Jones. — "Well, weU," cries Partridge, " I know it is only a play ; 
and, besides, if there was anything in all this, Madame Miller 
would not laugh so : for as to you, sir, you would not be afraid, 
I believe, if the devil was here in person. — There, there — ^Ay, no 
wonder you are in such a passion ; shake the vile wicked wretch 
to pieces. If she was my own mother, I should serve her so. To 
be siu-e, all duty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. 
— Ay, go about your business ; I hate the sight of you." 
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Our critic was now pretty silent till the play which Hamlet 
introduces before the king. This he did not at first understand, 
till Jones explained it to him ; but he no sooner entered into 
the spirit of it, than he began to bless himself that he had never 
committed murder. Then, turning to Mrs. Miller, he asked her, 
if she did not imagine the king looked as if he was touched? 
** Though he is,** said he, ''a good actor, and doth all he can to 
hide it Wdl, I would not have so much to answer for, as that 
wicked man thefe bath, to sit upon a much higher chair than 
he sits upoiu—No wonder he runs away; for your sake 111 never 
trust an innocent iice again.* 

The grave-digging scene next engaged die attention of Part- 
rid^ who expressed much surprise at the number of skulls 
thfown upon the stage. To which Jones answered, that it was 
one of the most &mous burial-places about town. ^ No wonder, 
Ihen,*^ cries Partridge, *^ that tlve place is haimted. But I never 
saw in my life a worse grave-digg^. I had a sexton, when I 
was clerk, that should have dug three graves whUe he is digging 
one. The fellow handles a spade as if it was the first time he 
had ever had one in his hand. — ^Ay, ay, you may sing. You had 
rather sing than work, I believe." Upon Hamlet's taking up 
the skull, he cried out, ^ Well, it is strange to see how feariess 
some men are : I never could bring myself to touch anything 
belonging to a dead man on any account He seemed frightened 
enough too, at the ghost, I thought Nemo ommibus harts sapit!* 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the play ; at 
the end of which Jones asked him, which of the players he had 
liked best? To this he answered, with some appearance of 
indignation at the question, **The king, without doubt" — 
" Indeed, Mr. Partridge," says Mrs. Miller, " you are not of the 
same opinion with the town ; for they are all agreed, the Hamlet 
is acted by the best player who was ever on the stage.*—** He 
the best player ! " cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer ; 
** Why, I could act as well as he myself. I am sure if I had 
seen a ghost, I should have looked in the very same manner, 
and done just as he did. And then, to be sure, in that scene, 
as you called it, between him and his mother, where you told 
me he acted so fine, why. Lord help me ! any man, that is, any 
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good man, that had such a mother, would have done exactly 
the same. I know you are only joking with me ; but indeed, 
madam, though I was never at a play in London, yet I have 
seen acting before in the country ; and the king for my money. 
He speaks all his words distinctly, half as loud again as the 
other. Any body may see he is an actor." 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in conversation with 
Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, whom he immediately 
knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. She said she had seen him from 
the other part of the gallery, and had taken that opportunity of 
speaking to him, as she had something to say which might be 
of great service to himself. She then acquainted him with her 
lodging^ and made him an appointment the next day in the 
morning ; which, upon recollection, she presently changed to 
the afternoon ; at which time Jones promised to attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure at the playhouse ; where Partridge 
had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones and Mrs. Miller, 
but to all who sat within hearing, who were more attentive to 
what he said, than to anything that passed on the stage. 

He durst not go to bed all that night for fear of the ghost ; 
and for many nights after sweated for two or three hours before 
he went to sleep with the same apprehensions, and waked several 
times in great horrors, crying out, '^ Lord have mercy upon us ! 
there it is." 

Tom Jones. 
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ADDISON AS A PROSE WRITER. 

ADDISON is now to be considered as a critic ; a name 
which the present generation is scarcely willing to allow 
iiim. His criticism is condemned as tentative or experimental, 
rather than scientific ; and he is considered as deciding by taste 
rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown wiseJl>y the 
labour of others, to add a little of their own, and overlook their 
masters. Addbon is now despised by some who, perhaps, 
would never have seen his defects, but by the lights which he 
afforded them. That he always wrote as he would think it 
necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed; his instructions 
were such as the character of his readers made proper. That 
general knowledge which now circulates in common talk, was 
in his time rarely to be found. Men not professing learning 
were not ashamed of ignorance ; and, in the female world, any 
acquaintance with books was distinguished only to be censured. 
His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and un- 
suspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; 
he therefore presented knowledge in the mo$t alluring fonn, 
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not lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
showed them their defects, he showed them, likewise, that they 
might be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded ; inquiry was 
awakened, and comprehension expanded. An emulation of 
intellectual elegance was excited, and, from his time to our own, 
life has been gradually exalted, and conversation purified and 
enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism over 
his prefaces with very little parsimony ; but, though he some- 
times condescended to be familiar, his manner was in general 
too scholastic for those who had yet their rudiments to learn, 
and found it not easy to understand their master. His observa- 
tions were framed rather for those that were learning to write 
than for those that read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose remarks 
being superficial, might be easily understood, and being just, 
might prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he pre- 
sented Paradise Lost to the public with all the pomp of system 
and severity of science, the criticism would, perhaps, have been 
admired, and the poem still have been neglected ; but, by the 
blandishments of gentleness and facility, he has made Milton 
an universal favourite, with whom readers of every class think 
it necessary to be pleased. 

He descended, now and then, to lower disquisitions ; and, by 
a serious display of the beauties of Chevy-Chase, exposed him- 
self to the ridicule of Wagstaffe, who bestowed a like pompous 
character on Tom Thumb, and to the contempt of Dennis, who, 
considering the fundamental position of his criticism, that Chevy- 
Chase pleases, and ought to please, because it is natural, observes, 
'* that there is a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or 
tumour, which soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes nature in quest 
of something unsuitable ; and by imbecility, which degrades 
nature by faintness and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, 
and weakening its effects." In Chevy-Chase there is not much 
of either bombast or affectation ; but there is chill and lifeless 
imbecility. The story cannot possibly be told in-a manner t)iat 
shall make less impressiQn on thf^ mind 
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Before the profound observers of the present race repose too 
securely on the consciousness of their superiority to Addison, 
let them consider his Remarks on Ovid, in which may be found 
specimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and refined ; let them 
peruse, likewise, his essays on Wit, and on the Pleasures of 
Imagination, in which he founds art on the base of nature, and 
draws the principles of invention from dispositions inherent in 
the mind of man with skill and elegance, such as his conteomers 
will not easilv attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be aDowed to 
stand, perhaps, the first of the first rank. His humour which, 
as Sttc^ observes, is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffiised 
as to give the grace of novdty to domestic scenes and daily 
occurrences. He never ^^ outsteps the modesty of nature^" nor 
raises merriment or wcmder by the violatioa of truth. His 
tl^guies neither divert by distortion, nor amaze by aggravation. 
He copies life with so much fidelity, that he can be hardly said 
to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, 
that it is difficult to suppose them not merdy the product of 
imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently fiJlowed. His 
religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious: he 
appears neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly sceptical ; his 
morality is neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. 
All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, 
are employed to recommend to the reader his r^ interest, the 
care of pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown some- 
times as the phantom of a vision ; sometimes appears half-veiled 
in an allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fimcy, 
and sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She 
wears a thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

"Mille habet oraatos, mille decenter habet.** 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects 
not formal, on light occasions not grovelling, pure wiUiout 
scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; always 
equable, and always easy, without glowing words or pointed 
sentences. Addison never deviates from his track to snatch a 
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grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous 
innovations. His page is always luminous, but never blazes in 
unexpected splendour. 

It was, apparently, his principal endeavour to avoid all harsh- 
ness and severity of diction ; he is, therefore, sometimes verbose 
in his transitions and connexions, and sometimes descends too 
much to the language of conversation ; yet if his language had 
been less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine 
Anglicism. What he attempted, he performed; he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never rapid, 
and he never stagnates. His sentences have neither studied 
amplitude, nor affected brevity : his periods, though not dili- 
gently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. 

Idfe of Addison. 



PUNCH AND CONVERSATION. 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit and curiosity, 
some are literal and real, as between poetry and painting, two 
arts which pursue the same end, by the operation of the same 
mental faculties, and which differ only as the one represents 
things by marks permanent and natural, the other by signs 
accidental and arbitrary. The one, therefore, is more easily and 
generally understood, since similitude of form is immediately 
perceived ; the other is capable of conveying more ideas, for 
men have thought and spoken of many things which they do 
not see. 

Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciful, yet these have 
sometimes been extended to many particulars of resemblance by 
aluckyconcxurence of diligence and chance. The animal body 
is composed of many members, united under the direction of 
one mind : any number of individuals, connected for some 
common purpose, is therefore called a body. From this partici- 
pation of the same appellation arose the comparison of the body 
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natural and body politic, of which, how fair soerer it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is used at once 
in its primitive and metaphorical sense. Thus health, ascribed 
to the body natural, is opposed to sickness ; but attributed to 
the body politic stands as contrary to adversity. These paral- 
Ids therefore have more of genius, but less of truth ; they <^ten 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently indidged by a 
philosopher of my acquaintance, who had discovered, that the 
qualities requisite to conversation are very exactly represented 
by a bowl of punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquor compounded 
of spirit and acid juices, sugar and water. The spirit, volatile 
amd fiery, is the proper emblem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity 
of the lemon will very aptly figure pungency of raiUery, and 
acrimony of censure ; sugar is the natural representative of 
luscious adulation and gentle complaisance ; and water is the 
proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, innocent and tasteless. 

Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It will produce madness 
rather than merriment ; and instead of quenching thirst will 
inflame the blood. Thus wit, too copiously poured out, agitates 
the hearer with emotions rather violent than pleasing ; every 
one shrinks from the force of its oppression, the company sits 
entranced and overpowered ; all are astonished, but nobody is 
pleased. 

The acid juices give this genial liquor all its power of stimula- 
ting the palate. Conversation would become dull and vapid, if 
negligence were not sometimes roused, and sluggishness quick- 
ened, by due severity of reprehension. But acids unmixed will 
distort the fiice and torture the palate ; and he that has no other 
qualities than penetration and asperity, he whose constant 
employment is detection and censure, who looks only to find 
faults, and speaks only to punish them, will soon be dreaded, 
hated and avoided. 

The taste of sugar is generally pleasing, but it cannot long be 
eaten by itself. Thus meekness and courtesy will always recom- 
mend the first address, but soon pall and nauseate, unless they 
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are associated with more sprightly qualities. The chief use of 
sugar is to temper the taste of other substances ; and softness 
of behaviour, in the same manner, mitigates the roughness of 
contradiction, and allays the bitterness of unwelcome truth. 

Water is the universal vehicle by which are conveyed the 
particles necessary to sustenance and growth, by which thirst is 
quenched, and all the wants of life and nature are supplied. 
Thus all the business of the world is transacted by artless and 
easy talk, neither sublimed by fuicy, nor discoloured by affecta* 
tion, without either the harshness of satire, or the lusciousness 
(tf flattery. By this limpid vein of language, curiosity is gratified, 
and all the knowledge is conveyed which one man is required 
to impart for the safety or convenience of another. Water is 
the only ingredient in punch which can be used alone, and 
with which man is content tUl £mcy has framed an artificial 
want Thus while we only desire to have our ignorance informed, 
we are most delighted with the plainest diction ; and it is only 
in the moments of idleness or pride, that we call for the gratifica- 
tions of wit or flattery. 

He only will please long, who, by tempering the acidity of 
satire widi the sugar of civility, and allaying the heat of wit 
with the frigidity of humble chat, can make the true punch of 
conversation ; and, as that punch can be drunk in the greatest 
quantity which has the largest proportion of water, so that com- 
panion win be oftenest welcome, whose talk flows out with 
inoffensive copiousness, and unenvied insipidity. 

The Idler. 
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P. X9X, 1. 35. These remarks on Chery Chase mr* eunong the texts which should 
be written at the bed-head of every critic to teach him not to /resume. 

P. 194, 1. X3. Punch. By etymotsgy and custom, punch consists of five ' 
ingredients, though different rwci/es differ greatly as to the fifth. But it would not 
be at all diflcult to find a fifth conversational equivalent. 

P. X94, L 19. Hieroglyphic. Not improperly used, hieroglyphics beif^ symbol 
in the shape <f natural objects. 

P. X94, 1. 38. Become dull and vapid. The writer at least could not be charged 
with allowing this* 
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ON MIRACLES. 

MIRACLE is a Tiolatiaii of Aie fass of mtne ; mndasa 
firm and mahcrahte op cii ea ce fas e^tiMwfc ed these laws, 
tbepcoof against a mimrlr, firom Ae ^ery aif irii of Ae fixt,is 
as entire as any argument firom experieece cm possibly be 
imagined. Why is it mace tban probable^ ^at all men most 
die; that lead cannot, of itself remain sayended in die air; 
that fire consnmes wood, and is estingnished by water ; unless 
it be, that these events are foimdagreeible to die laws of natnxe, 
and there is required a Tiolation of these laws, or in odierwordsi 
a mirade to prevent them? Nodiing is esteem e d a mir a rle , if it 
ever happen in die common course of natnre. It is no miracle 
that a man, seemingly in good health, should die on a sodden :. 
because such a Idnd of deadi, thoo^ moce ^otnfw^i? than any 
other, has yet been frequ^dy obsenred to happen. But it is a 
nurade, that a dead man should come to lile ; bwaus^ that has 
never been observed, in any age or country. There must, there- 
fore, bean uniform experience against every "^"^CTVwif event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that ^yrHation And as 
an unifonn experience amounts to a proo^ there is here a direct 
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and l^ proof y from the nature of the fact, against the existence 
of any miracle ; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the 
miracle rendered credible, but by an opposite proof, which is 
superior. 

The plain consequence is — and it is a general maxim worthy 
of our attention, — *" That no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous, than the £aict, which it endeavours to 
establish ; and even in that case there is a mutual destruction 
of arguments, and the superior only gives us an assurance 
suitable to that degree of force, which remains, after deducting 
the inferior/ When anyone tells me, that he saw a dead man 
restored to life, I immediately consider with myself, whether it 
be more probable, that this person should either deceive or be 
deceived, or that the fact, which he relates, should really have 
happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other ; and 
according to the superiority, which I discover, I pronounce my 
decision, and always reject the greater miracle. If the falsehood 
of his testimony would be more miraculous, than the event 
which he relates ; then, and not till then, can he pretend to 
command my belief or opinion. 

An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. 



HIS OWN CHARACTER. 

In spring 1775, I was struck with a disorder in my bowel^^ 
which at first gave me no alarm, but has since, as I apprehend 
it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon a speedy 
dissolution. I have suffered very little pain from my disorder ; 
and what is more strange, have, notwithstanding the great 
decline of my person, never suffered a moment's abatement of 
my spirits ; insomuch, that were I to name the period of my 
life, which I should most choose to pass over again, I might 
be tempted to point to this latter period. I possess the same 
ardour as ever in study, and the same gaiety in company. I 
consider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only 
a few years of infirmities ; and though I see many symptoms 
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of my literary reputation's breaking out at last with additional 
lustre, I know that I could have but few years to enjoy it. It is 
difficult to be more detached from life than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. I am^ or 
rather was, — for that is the style I must now use in speaking of 
myself, which emboldens me the more to speak my sentiments ; 
— I was, I say, a man of mild dispositions, of command of 
temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable of 
attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great modera« 
tion in all my passions. Even my love of literary fame, my 
ruling passion, never soured my temper, notwithstanding my 
frequent disappointments. My company was not unacceptaUe 
to the young and careless, as well as to the studious and literary ; 
and as I took a particular pleasure in the company of modest 
women, I had no reason to be displeased with the reception I 
met with from them. In a word, though most men anywise 
eminent, have found reason to complain of calunmy, I never 
was touched, or even attacked by her baleful tooth : and though 
I wantonly exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religious 
factions, they seemed to be disarmed in my behalf of their 
wonted fury. My friends never had occasion to vindicate any 
one circumstance of my character and conduct : not but that 
the zealots, we may well suppose, would have been glad to 
invent and propagate any story to my disadvantage, but they 
could never find any which they thought would wear the foce of 
probability. I cannot say there is no vanity in making this 
funeral oration of myself, but I hope it is not a misplaced one ; 
and this is a matter of fact which is easily cleared and ascer- 
tained. 

My OwnUfg. 



p. 196, L 19. Unifonn experience amonnts to a prooH Formai legie, it mtut fie 
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Zaunncg Siermt, m ruikgr tarty mtm hmi m gnai 
writer^ wot bom mi Clffiumel in 17x3. Ht totk &nUrt 
and ktld prefnmtni in Yovhskirtf irmttUtd abromd^ 
and diid in London in 1769. Siomewasa^lagimristt 
a seniimonialist to tJko guskit^ ^omt, a doUhermU 
dabbUr in indtconey for tko saJke if oiiraeHug 
rmdtrt, but kg mas on€ of tlu /irst qf SngUtk 
kumorittSt mod a ^€tfoet SUrary otUmU 



ON SLEEP. 

I WISH I could write a chapter upon sleep. 
A fitter occasion could never have presented itself, than 
what this moment offers, when all the curtains of the family are 
drawn — the candles put out— and no creature's eyes are open but 
a single one, for the other has been shut these twenty years, of 
my mother's nurse. It is a fine subject ! 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to write a dozen 
chapters upon button-holes, both quicker and with more fame 
than a single chapter upon this. Button-holes ! — ^there is some- 
thing lively in the very idea of 'em — ^and trust me, when I get 
among 'em — ^You gentry with great beards — ^look as grave as you 
will— 111 make merry work with my button-holes — I shall have 
'em all to myself .... 'tis a maiden subject .... I shall run foul 
of no man's wisdom or fine sayings in it 

But for sleep 1 know I shall make nothing of it before 

I begin — I am no dab at your fine sayings in the first place — 
and in the next, I cannot for my soul set a grave face upon a 
bad matter, and teU the world— 'tis the refuge of the 
unfortunate ^the enfiranchisement of the prisoner ^the 
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downy lap of the hopeless, the weary, and the broken-hearted ; 
nor could I set out with a lie in my mouth by affirming 
that of all the soft and delicious functions of our nature, 
by which the great author of it, in his bounty, has been pleased 
to recompense the suffering^ wherewith his justice and his good 
pleasure has wearied us — ^that this is the chiefest (I know plea- 
sures worth ten of it) or what a happiness it is to man, when 
the anxieties and passions of the day are over, and he lays down 
upon his back, that his soul shall be so seated within him, that 
whichever way she turns her eyes, the heavens shall look calm 
and sweet above her — no desire— or fear — or doubt that troubles 
the air, nor any difficulty past, present or to come, that the 
imagination may not pass over without offence, in that sweet 
secession. 

....*' God's blessing,** said Sancho Pancha, ^ be upon the man 
who first invented this selfeame thing called sleep — ^it covers a 
man all over like a cloak." Now there is more to me in this, 
and it speaks warmer to my heart and affections, than all the 
dissertations squeezed out of the heads of the learned together 
upon the subject. 

— Not that I altogether disapprove of what Montaigne 
advances upon it — ^tis admirable in its way.— (I quote by 
memory.) 

The world enjoys other pleasures, says he, as they do that of 
sleep without tasting or feeling it as it slips and passes by — 
We should study and ruminate upon it, in order to render proper 
thanks to him who grants it to us — ^for this end I cause myself 
to be disturbed in my sleep, that I may the better and more 
sensibly relish it — ^And yet I see few, says he again, who live 
with less sleep when need requires ; my body is capable of a 
firm, but not of a violent and sudden agitation — I evade of 
late all violent exercises — I am never weary with walking — 
but from my youth, I never like to ride upon pavements. I love 
to lie hard and alone, and even without my wife — This last 
word may stagger the faith of the world— but remember, " La 
Vraisemblance" (as Baylet says in the affair of Liceti) ^ n'est pas 
toujours du C6t^ de la Veritd'' And so much for sleep. 

The Lift and Opinions of Tristram Shattdy^ Gentleman. , 
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THE MONK. 

— Now, was I a King of France, cried I — ^what a moment for an 
orphan to have b^;ged his father's portmanteau of me ! 

I had scarce uttered the words, when a poor monk of the 
order of St Francis came into the room to beg something for 
his convent No man cares to have his virtues the sport of con- 
tingencies — or one man may be generous, as another man is 
puissant — sed non, quoad hanc — or be it as it may — for there is 
no regular reasoning upon the ebbs and flows of our humours ; 
they may depend upon the same causes, for aught I know, 
which influence the tides themselves — ^'twould oft be no discredit 
to us to suppose it was so : I'm sure at least for myself, that in 
many a case I should be more highly satisfied, to have it said by 
the world, " I had had an affair with the moon, in which there 
was neither sin or shame," than have it pass sdtogether as my 
own act and deed, wherein there was so much of both. 

— But be this as it may. The moment I cast my eyes upon 
him, I was predetermined not to give him a single sous, and 
accordingly I put my purse into my pocket — ^buttoned it up — set 
myself a little more upon my centre, and advanced up gravely 
to him : there was something, I fear, forbidding in my look : I 
have his figure this moment before my eyes, and think there 
was that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his tonsure, a few 
scattered white hairs upon his temples, being all that remained 
of it, might be about seventy— but from his eyes, and that sort 
of fire which was in them, which seemed more tempered by 
courtesy than years, could be no more than sixty — ^Truth might 
lie between — he was certainly sixty-five ; and the general air of 
his countenance, notwithstanding something seemed to have 
been planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to the 
account 

It was one of those heads, which Guido has often painted — 
mild« pale — penetrating, free from all common-place ideas of fiit 
contented ignorance looking downwards upon the earth — it 
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looked forwards ; but looked, as if it looked at something beyond 
this world. How one of his order came by it, heaven above, 
who let it fall upon a monk's shoulders, best knows ; but it would 
have suited a Bramin, and had I met it upon the plains of 
Indostan, I had reverenced it 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; one 
might put it into the hands of anyone to design, for 'twas neither 
d^;ant or otherwise, but as character and expression made it 
80 : it was a thin, spare form, something above the common 
size, if it lost not the distinction by a bend forwards in the figure 
*— but it was the attitude of Intreaty ; and as it now stands 
present to my imagination, it gsdned more than it lost by it 

When he had entered Uie room three paces, he stood still ; 
and laying his left hand upon his breast, a slender white staff 
with which he journeyed being in his right — ^when I bad got 
dose up to him, he introduced himself with the little story of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of his order — and did it 
with so simple a grace — and such an air of deprecation was 
there in the whole cast of his look and figure — I was bewitched 
not to have been struck with it — 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give him 
a single sous. 

— ^Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with his 
eyes, with which he had concluded his address — 'tis very true— 
and heaven be their resource who have no other but the charity 
of the world, the stock of which, I fear, is no way sufficient for 
the many grecU claims which are hourly made upon it 

As I pronounced the words great claims^ he gave a slight 
glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of his tunic — I 
felt the fiill force of the appeal — I acknowledge it, said I, — a 
coarse habit, and that but once in three years with meagre diet 
are— no great matters : and the true point of pity is, as they can 
be earned in the world with so little industry, that your order 
should wish to procure them by pressing upon a fund which is 
the property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm — 
the captive who lies down counting over and over again the days 
of his afflictions, languishes also for his share of it ; and had you 
been oiihi^^der of mercy ^ instead of the order of St Fxancis, 
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poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my portmanteau, full 
cheerfully should it have been opened to you, for the ransom of 
the unfortunate.— The monk made me a bow— but of all others, 
resumed I, the unfortunate of our own country, surely, have the 
first rights ; and I have left thousands in distress upon our own 
shore — ^The monk gave a cordial wave with his head — ^as much 
as to say. No doubt, there is misery enough in every comer of 
the world, as well as within our convent — But we distinguish, 
said I, laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal — we distinguish, my good father ! betwixt those 
who wish only to eat the bread of their own labour — and those 
who eat the bread of other people's, and have no other plan in 
life, but to get through it in sloth and ignorance, for the lave of 
God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply : a hectic of a moment 
passed across his cheek, but could not tarry — Nature seemed to 
have had done with her resentments in him ; he shewed none — 
but letting his staff fall within his arm, he pressed both his hands 
with resignation upon his breast, and retired. 

A SenHmental Journey. 
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A SUXMSE. 



IVV:>T%xc)«e=iTleR!ervi^Q«tfmB(y«n one principal 
t^^l<K x^c iKf ^ttStccT : v^ick «»s ^kii, in tte oonrse of my 
^iM' NHtr. ^ Mt CttC coe mann^ Vefare five o^dodc, tiie moon 
iJKihi^ t-VvM^^i 4 dKk Ani mhrr jaKnamal air, and got to die 
m^ ^\>fts( ritK tftM^ ti» be at tiK san^ leree. I saw the 
xSgws^ ft^^ ^^ iRi^HKS <^p«n imdaiDTto i%lrt and left, rolling 
v^ii^ o«t# ^tM^er » (ttnt saMil^ m e atka. , and tiie tide^ as it 
^'^vv ^''•C'^ » «(«» tke SK^dk izst wkitenii^ dien slightly 
t-s^:^ %*v> jvO^ jo^ ^^De : ami al at once a litde fine of in- 
>i^^H W >f ^^tftTH^ t^uo. beioce I can write diese fire woids, 
>Mvx ^v^4» ^^ Vi^y aa ^wK ami nisw to a whole oae^ too ^orioos 
^v N^ ^M'^<^ M<«v I: »i venr c^ it makes no figure on 
^VVi . >^ % Oi^^ nr«Mt^x>(ir it as kc^ as the son, or at least as 
^ ^«k\m^ I >iiNViiK^ w^^^icr asiy V>2v erer saw it helbre ; I 
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Home* Wal^Ut younger son qfSir Roiert, tuat bom 
in London in 1717 and died there m 1797, fy wJkieA 
time he kadtucceeded to the earldom tfOtford, A 
dUettante^ a coxcomb^ and cold-hearted towards ail 
hut a narrow circle o/personai/riends, IVa^iewat 
a mem of very considerable sense emd culture, the 
best 0/ ail English Uttor^writers^ atid capable ^ 
much better work, qf other hinds, than he chote to do* 



THE JOYS OF LONDON. 

I AM writing to you in an inn on the road to London* What 
a paradise should I have thought this when I was in the 
Italian inns I in a wide bam with four ample windows, which had 
nothing more like glass than shutters and iron bars ! no tester to 
the bed, and the saddles and portmanteaus heaped on me to keep 
off the cold. What a paradise did I think the inn at Dover 
when I came back ! and what magnificence were twopenny 
prints, salt-cellars, and boxes to hold the knives ; but the summum 
boHum was small-beer and the newspaper. 

" I Ueu'd my stars, aod called it luxury 1 * 

Who was the Neapolitan ambassadress that could not live at 
Paris, because there was no maccaroni? Now am I relapsed 
into all the dissatisfied refinement of a true English grumbling 
voluptuary. I could find in my heart to write a Craftsman 
against the Government, because I am not quite so much at my 
ease as on my own sofa. I could persuade myself that it is my 
Lord Carteref s fault that I am only sitting in a common arm- 
chair, when I would be lolling in 9l pichd-morteL How dismal, 
how solitary, how scrub does this town look ; and yet it has 
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^iikuh ^ jicri^c v)f bouses better tbaa Panna or Modena. Naj, 

'.ins >guMi*». vH ibe p<^>ple of fiisbioD, wbo come hither for the 

■ 4ftiW»^ u« jiiUi(C<:s^ ^> ^lut bouses in London itself were fifteen 

^vMk>^^^«i. '.'ev^Me sio b^iptt to bve again now, and I siqipose in 

V Vk.u ^c .>«U4i e%«i u> Yock Houses^ Qarendoii Houses, etc 

Htx . w«^.a»k;^(.&d«i«Hff viJtliezwbUitybndcQntzactedthen^ 

^ «w . r .^;^l^ Ck -V >itQ«aKs^iiiai» a iinrkbackHroom^ with one eye 

. ..^^. u^ -. .:^a»«iii. Think whm r,nndnn would be, if the 

<v* >»«>«jN »«.i<^ I :; ::»> .Ik 'ittcitios- ia other countnesi and not 

>.>^ ,Nvw ia . «Mk 'Mt^^-ctfUBft ift a vast podding of country. 

• ^ .. > . .-Ma.*Mai£ .'^kA*;& it ::»• Were I a pfaysidan, I would 

,,^ .X w^u^ .'Ilk ><8a^^s:]QaL!LT liiarhm. LonduL Would 

<«. V ..^ <a riay» 3<t aiMtftf Why, if theworidmost 

^^ < <fti^> 4M<^<4t-^*:iiiai»'. cflioaecotakedieminthe 

la;^ ^ --^j.. -<^«ft.' Mt'-imiMHt .^wll».J:i: UM^T are prepared in 

^••. ^s^iies^Oigw&isnohehipitiBattbittittan ictrop olis: 

. .>^ -sact: in the world u> hnc siiitnde is the country : 

.^ ,vi;;r c^Fow diere, and that imnhtaiK. vl!!ttmtan commodity, 

^^ . .*^««j*bw Oh : they art all pnod Sanucrtuu^ and do so pour 

^^f^ ..ite. aostnutti upon one, if one hasluiiim mothache, or a 

.N^ :m^ m take, that they break one's head. JLjaiuney to take 

a. J rhey talk over the miles to you, and leL 'fon^ you will be 

MA .X My Lord Level says, Jffkn always £fM» :9m btours in the 

.oji^ ^ ibe morning, to avoid being one hour ir :&t vhok in the 

.•t^j:.:::^ I vas pressed to set out t&<day hehnr seven !. I did 

x^^^ T.:3e : and beie am I arrived at a qnaxisr juacxv^lnr the 
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GILBERT WHITE. 

Cilbirt WhiU was h<fm in 1790, attdderhei his wkoU 
ctUbrity from tht elaborate obstrvations 0/ natural 
objects which he carried on in his parish q/'SeHome, 
and the simple but admirable English in which he 
set down their insults. He hits had no small in- 
ftuence on the descriptive school in England. He 
died in 1793* 



THE HYBERNATION OF SWALLOWS. . 

AS to swallows being found in a torpid state during the winter 
in the Isle of Wight, or any part of this country, I never 
heard any such account worth attending to. But a clergyman 
of an inquisitive turn, assures me, that, when he was a great 
boy, some workmen, in pulling down the battlements of a church 
tower early in the spring, found two or three swifts among the 
rubbish, which seemed, at their first appearance, dead ; but on 
being carried toward the fire, revived. He told me that, out of 
his care to preserve them, he put them in a paper bag, and hung 
them by the kitchen fire, where they were suffocated. 

Another intelligent person has informed me that, while he was 
a schoolboy at Bri^thelmstone, in Sussex, a great fragment of 
the chalk cliff fell down one stormy winter on the beach ; and 
that many people foimd swallows among the rubbish : but, on 
my questioning him whether he saw any of those birds himself, 
to my no small disappointment he answered me in the negative ; 
but that others assured him they did. Young broods of swallows 
began to appear this year on July the eleventh, and young 
martins were then fledged in their nests. Both species will 
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braed J^im oace : lior I seebynj/noMoClast jcar,diatfOiiiig 
broods came Ibrth as late as September the eighteenth. Are 
dfecse late hatdiings more in £&voiir of hiding than migra- 
i? NaT, sooie yoong "fc^itiw^ remained in Uieir nests last 
late as September die tventf-ninA ; and yet they to- 
tally ds^ipeaied with ns bj the fifth of October. Hofvstnmge 
it is dot dkc swift whidi seems to five encdy the same life widi 
the swaUov and house martin dionld leave ns befixe the 
of AngKt invariably! while the latter sUy often tiUthe 
oCOdtober; oace I even saw nnmben of house martins 
the seventh oCNovendbo: The maitiiiSy led-wiqgs and fidd- 
re fljii^ in sight together ; an anrommnn assemblage 
oCsamnfeer and winter birds ! 



NATURAL AFFECTION OF ANIMALS. 

Thb more I reflect on die wrmfj^ of animals, die moie I am 
astonished at its efifects. Nor is the Tiolenoe o£ dds afiedioQ 
more wondeifbl than die shortness o£ its duration. Thns every 
ben is in her turn the Tiiago of die yard in p ropor ti on to the 
bdplessness of her brood ; and will fly in die fiioe of a dog or a 
sow in defence of those dudoens whidi in a few weds she will 
drive before her with relentless cnidty. 

This afiiection soblimes the passions, quickens the invention^ 
and sharpens the sagadty of the brute creation. Thus an hen, 
just beoMne a mother, is no longer that placid bird she nsed to 
be, but with feathers standing on end, wings hovering, and dock- 
ing note, she runs about like one possessed. Dams will dixow 
themselves in the way of the greatest danger in order to avert it 
from their progeny. Thos a partridge will tumble along before 
a sportsman in cmler to draw away the dogs from her helpless 
covey. In the time of nidificadon the most feeble buds will 
assault the most rapadous. AH the JurmuHn e s of a village are 
up in arms at the sight of a hawk, whom they will persecute tiU 
he leaves that district A very exact observer has often remarked 
that a pair of ravens nesting in the pck of Gibnltar would 
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suffer no vulture or eagle to rest near their station, but would 
drive them from the hill with an amazing fury : even the blue 
thrush at the season of breeding would dart out from the clefts 
of the rocks to chase away the kestril, or the sparrowhawk. 
If you stand near the nest of a bird that has young she will not 
be induced to betray them by an inadvertent fondness, but will" 
wait about at a distance with meat in her mouth for an hour 
together. 

Should I farther corroborate what I have advanced above by 
some anecdotes which I probably may have mentioned before in 
conversation, yet you will, I trust, pardon the repetition for the 
sake of the illustration. 

Tlic flycatcher of the 2toology (the Stoparola of Ray) builds 
every year in the vines that grow on the walls of my house. A 
pair of these little birds had one year inadvertently placed their 
nest on a naked bough, perhaps in a shady time, not being 
aware of the inconvenience that followed. But a hot sunny 
season coming on before the brood was half fledged, the reflec- 
tion of the wall became insupportable, and must inevitably have 
destroyed the tender young, had not affection suggested an ex* 
pedient, and prompted the parent birds to hover over the nest 
all the hotter hours, while with wings expanded, and mouths 
gaping for breath, they screened off the heat from their suffering 
offspring. 

A farther instance I once saw of notable sagacity in a willow 
wren, which had buUt in a bank in my fields. This bird a friend 
and myself had observed as she sat in her nest ; but were par- 
ticularly careful not to disturb her, though we saw she eyed us 
with some degree of jealousy. Some days after, as we passed 
that way, we were desirous of remarking how this brood went 
on ; but no nest could be found, till I happened to take up a 
bundle of long green moss as it were carelessly thrown over the 
nest in order to dodge the eye of any impertinent intruder. 

A still more remarkable instance of sagacity and instinct oc- 
curred to me one day, as my people were pulling off the lining 
of a hotbed in order to add some fresh dung. From. out of the 
side of this bed leaped an animal with great agility that made a 
most grotesque figure ; nor was it without great difficulty that it 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 



Tobias Smolleit was bom at Dalqukum in xf^x, of 
the kottst <(f BonkilL Hs was bred to msdiciitet 
served on board a moM-ef-war^ but finally uttUd 
down to literature. Most qfhis work has the faults 
of hack writings but his novels^ though leu universal 
attd more given to ** humours** them FieleUt^s, s/urw 
genius. He died at Leghorn in ijjx. 



A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 

OUR adventures, since we left Scarborough, are scarce worth 
reciting ; and yet I must make you acquainted with my 
sister Tabb/s progress in husband-hunting. After her disap- 
pointments in Bath and London, she actually begun to practise 
upon a certain adventurer, who was in fact a highwayman by 
profession ; but he had been used to snares much more dangerous 
than any she could lay, and escaped accordingly. Then she 
opened her batteries upon an old weatherbeaten Scotch lieu- 
tenant, caUed Lismahago, who joined us at Durham, and is, I 
think, one of the most singular personages I ever encountered. 
His manner is as harsh as his countenance ; but his peculiar 
turn of thinking, and his pack of knowledge, made up of the 
remnants of rarities, rendered his conversation desirable, in 
spite of his pedantry and ungracious address. I have often met 
with a crab-apple in a hedge, which I have been tempted to eat 
for its flavour, even while I was disgusted by its austerity. 
The spirit of contradiction is naturally strong in Lismahago, 
that I believe in my conscience he has rummaged, and read, 
and studied with indefatigable attention, in order to qualify 
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which is in the disposal of an English minister, or an English 
general, it would be absurd to suppose that the preference will 
not be given to the native of England, who has so many advan- 
tages over his rival — First and foremost, he has in his favour 
that laudable partiality, which, Mr. Addison says, never fails to 
cleave to the heart of an Englishman ; secondly, he has more 
powerful connections, and a greater share of parliamentary 
interest, by which these contests are generally decided ; and 
lastly, he has a greater command of money to smooth the way 
to his success. For my own part," said he, " I know no Scotch 
officer who has risen in the army above the rank of a subaltern, 
without purchasing every degree of preferment either with money 
or recruits ; but I know many gentlemen of that country, who, 
for want of money and interest, have grown grey in the rank of 
lieutenants ; whereas very few instances of this ill-fortune are to 
be found among the natives of South Britain. Not that I would 
insinuate that my countrymen have the least reason to complain. 
Preferment in the service, like success in any other branch of 
traffic, will naturally favour those who have the greatest stock 
of cash and credit, merit and capacity being supposed equal on 
all sides.** 

But the most hardy of all this original's positions were these : 
— That commerce would, sooner or later, prove the ruin of 
every nation, where it flourishes to any extent — that the parlia- 
ment was the rotten part of the British constitution — that the 
liberty of the press was a national evil — ^and that the boasted 
institution of juries, as managed in England, was productive of 
shameful perjury, and flagrant injustice. He observed, that 
traffic was an enemy to all the liberal passions of the soul, 
founded on the thirst of lucre, a sordid disposition to take 
advantage of the necessities of our fellow-creatures. He affirmed 
the nature of commerce was such, that it could not be fixed or 
perpetuated, but, having flowed to a certain height, would im- 
mediately begin to ebb, and so continue till the channels should 
be left almost dry ; but there was no instance of the tide's rising 
a second time to any considerable influx in the same nation. 
Meanwhile, the sudden affluence occasioned by trade, forced 
open all the sluices of luxury, and overflowed the land with every 
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«, ^^klt^'y ukI corruption ; a total depravity of man- 

im-rfi »h1 this must be attended with bankruptcy 

^^ >^ ,>^«efved of the parliament, that the practice of 

w ^.w^ >j^^u^^ and canvassing for votes, was an avowed 

■ ^j ^j^ ^>^\^MdKty, already established on the ruins of principle, 

,M^««^» tftxtb,. and gfood order ; in consequence of which, the 

^■,y>j^ j^ the electors, and, in short, the whole body of the 

XM^^ ^^'^ equally and universally contaminated and cor- 

^.j^^ He affirmed, that, of a parliament thus constituted, 

^ H^f^wn would always have influence enough to secure a 

^«ViM^ majority in its dependence, from the great number of 

A^««<^ places, and pensions it had to bestow ; that such a par- 

ig^iicnt would, as it had already done, lengthen the term of its 

MUtti^ and authority, whenever the prince should think it for his 

Mtftst to continue the representatives ; for, without doubt, they 

^^ the same right to protract their authority ad infinitum, as 

ihey had to extend it from three to seven years. With a parlia- 

n^ent, therefore, dependent upon the crown, devoted to the 

|krince, and supported by a standing army, garbled and modelled 

for the purpose, any king of England may, and probably some 

ambitious sovereign will, totally overthrow all the bulwarks of 

the constitution ; for it is not to be supposed, that a prince of 

high spirit will tamely submit to be thwarted in all his measures, 

abused and insulted by a populace of unbridled ferocity, when 

he has it in his power to crush all opposition under his feet with 

the concurrence of the legislature. He said, he should always 

consider the liberty of the press as a national evil, while it 

enabled the vilest reptile to soil the lustre of the most shining 

merit, and furnished the most infamous incendiary with the 

means of disturbing the peace, and destroying the good order of 

the community. He owned, however, that, under due restrictions, 

it would be a valuable privilege ; but affirmed, that at present 

there was no law in England sufficient to restrain it within 

proper bounds. 

With respect to juries, he expressed himself to this effect : — 
Juries are generally composed of illiterate plebeians, apt to be 
mistaken, easily misled, and open to sinister influence ; for if 
either of the parties to be tried can gain over one of the twelve 
jurors, he has secured the verdict in his favour ; the juryman 
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thus brought over, will, in despite of all evidence and conviction, 
generally hold out till his fellows are fatigued, and harassed, 
and starved into concurrence, in which case the urerdict is un- 
just, and the jurors are all perjured ; — ^but cases will often occur, 
when the jurors are really divided in opinion, and each side is 
convinced in opposition to the other ; but no verdict will be 
received, unless they are unanimous, and they are all bound, 
not only in conscience, but by oath, to judge and declare ac- 
cording to their conviction. What then will be the consequence ? 
They must either starve in company, or one side must sacrifice 
theur conscience to their convenience, and join in a verdict which 
they believe to be false. — This absurdity is avoided in Sweden, 
where a bare majority is sufficient ; and in Scotland, where 
two-thirds of the jury are required to concur in the verdict. 

You must not imagine that all these deductions were made on 
his part, without contradiction on mine. No — the truth is, I 
found myself piqued in point of honour, at his pretending to be 
so much wiser than his neighbours. I questioned all his as- 
sertions, started innumerable objections, argued and wrangled 
with uncommon perseverance, and grew very warm, and even 
violent in the debate. Sometimes he was puzzled, and once or 
twice, I think, fairly refuted ; but from those falls, he rose again, 
like Antaeus, with redoubled vigour, till at length I was tired, 
exhausted, and really did not know how to proceed, when 
luckily he dropped a hint, by which he discovered he had been 
bred to the law ; a confession which enabled me to retire from 
the dispute with a good grace, as it could not be supposed that 
a man like me, who had been bred to nothing, should be able to 
cope with a veteran in his own profession. I believe, however, 
that I shall for some time continue to chew the cud of reflection 
upon many observations which this original discharged. 

Humphrey Clinker. 



p. an, I. 17. StroQff . . . that Wt should expect ** so strong* or "so that, 
and it tuny ho a mtn primtors orror. But tho omisstou qf ** so** in simitar 
/assagts was not uncommo$i, 

P. a 12, 1. a8. Lord B . Of course^ Bute. 

P. ax4, 1. 19. Garbled. The word properly moans to sfftt and there is no reason 
for its modem limitation to literary seUftiom qf an wtfair hind. As qften used, ta 
signify falsificatiou h insertion ms well as omission, it is Positively wrong. 
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Adam Smith mms horn ai KithaUy in 1793, tmd died 
at EdtMburgk after an uneven^ulHfe in 1 790. Likg 
his friend Hume^ Smith attained rmrt exceliemce in 
two different lines. Hie Wealth of Nattoos i* mn- 
d<mhtediy the Bible tf ^itical ectmamy^ eued hie 
Theory of the Moral Sentimentft, if ^receerioealj 
baeedf is a model qfingeninu eyttem-eneUkit^^ 



PROFESSIONAL GAINS. 

FIFTHLY, The wages of labour in different employments 
vary according to the probability or improbability of suc- 
cess in them. 

The probability that any particular person should ever be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated, is very 
different in different occupations. In the greater part of 
mechanic trades, success is almost certain ; but very imcertain 
in the liberal professions. Put your son apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
shoes : But send him to study the law, it is at least twenty to 
one if ever he makes such a proficiency as will enable him to 
live by the business. In a perfectly fair lottery, those who draw 
the prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the 
blanks. In a profession where twenty fail for one that succeeds, 
that one ought to gain all that should have been gained by the 
unsuccessful twenty. The counsellor at law, who, perhaps, at 
near forty years of age, begins to make something by his pro- 
fession, ought to receive the retribution, not only of his own so 
tedious and expensive education, but of that of more than twenty 
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others who are never likely to make anything by it. How extra- 
vagant soever the fees of counsellors at law may sometimes 
appear, their real retribution is never equal to this. Compute 
in any particular place, what is likely to be annually gained, and 
what is likely to be annually spent, by all the different workmen 
in any common trade, such as that of shoemakers or weavers, 
and you will find that the former sum will generally exceed the 
latter. But make the same computation with regard to all the 
counsellors and students of law, in all the different inns of court, 
and you will find that their annual gains bear but a very small 
proportion to their annual expense, even though you rate the 
former as high, and the latter as low, as can well be done. The 
lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from being a perfectly 
fair lottery ; and that, as well as many other liberal and honour- 
able professions, is, in point of pecuniary gain, evidently under- 
recompensed. 

Those professions keep their level, however, with other occu- 
pations, and, notwithstanding these discouragements, all the 
most generous and liberal spirits are eager to crowd into them. 
Two different causes contribute to recommend them. First, the 
desire of the reputation which attends upon superior excellence 
in any of them ; and, secondly, the natural confidence which 
every man has more or less, not only in his own abilities, but in 
his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profession, in which but few arrive at medio- 
crity, is the most decisive mark of what is called genius or 
superior talents. The public admiration which attends upon 
such distinguished abilities, makes always a part of their reward ; 
a greater or smaller in proportion as it is higher or lower in 
degree. It makes a considerable part of that reward in the pro- 
fession of physic ; a still greater perhaps in that of law ; in 
poetry and philosophy it makes almost the whole. 

There are some very agreeable and beautiful talents of which 
the possession commands a certain sort of admiration ; but of 
which the exercise for the sake of gain is considered, whether 
from reason or prejudice, as a sort of public prostitution. The 
pecuniary recompense, therefore, of those who exercise them in 
this maimer, must be sufficient, not only to pay for the time^ 
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labgur, and expense of acquiring the talents, but for the discredit 
which attends the employment of them as the means of sub- 
si^itence. The exorbitant rewards of players, opera-singerSy 
Q|)eca-dancerSy etc., are founded upon those two principles ; the 
rarity and beauty of the talents, and the discredit of employing 
tbem in this manner. It seems absurd at first sight that we 
should despise their persons, and yet reward their talents with 
the most profuse liberality. While we do the one, however, we 
must of necessity do the other. Should the public opinion or 
pcejudice ever alter with regard to such occupations, their 
pecuniary recompense would quickly diminish. More people 
¥rould apply to them, and the competition would quickly reduce 
the price of their labour.' Such talents, though far from being 
common, are by no means so rare as is imagined. Many people 
possess them in great perfection, who disdain to make this use 
of them ; and many more are capable of acquiring them, if any- 
thing could be made honourably by them. 

The Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds was bom at Pfympton in 1723, 
and died in London in 1793. More usually thought 
0/ as a painter only^ Sir Joshua in his Discourses, 
Essays, and Notes on Art, exhibits to the full the 
good sense, the measure, and the order in thought 
and expression^ which are the chief glories qf the 
eighteenth century. 



THE CRITERION OF BEAUTY. 

I SUPPOSE it will be easily granted, that no man can judge 
whether any animal be beautiful in its kind, or deformed, who 
has seen only one of that species : this is as conclusive in regard 
to the human figure ; so that if a man, bom blind, was to recover 
his sight, and the most beautiful woman was brought before 
him, he could not determine whether she was handsome or not ; 
nor, if the most beautiful and most deformed were produced, 
could he any better determine to which he should give the 
preference, having seen only those two. To distinguish beauty, 
then, implies the having seen many individuals of that species. 
If it is asked, how is more skill acquired by the observation of 
greater numbers ? I answer that, in consequence of having seen 
many, the power is acquired, even without seeking after it, of 
distinguishing between accidental blemishes and excrescences 
which are continually varying the surface of Nature's works^ 
and the invariable general form which Nature most fre* 
quently produces, and always seems to intend in her produc- 
tions. 
Thus, amongst the blades of grass or leaves of the same tree. 
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though no two can be found exactly alike, yet the general form 
is invariable : a naturalist, before he chose one as a sample, 
would examine many, since, if he took the first that occurred, it 
might have by accident or otherwise, such a form as that it 
would scarcely be known to belong to that species ; he selects, 
as the painter does, the most beautiful, that is, the most general 
form of nature. 

Every species of the animal, as well as the vegetable creation, 
may be said to have a fixed or determinate form towards which 
Nattu*e is continually inclining, like various lines terminating in 
the centre ; or it may be compared to pendulums vibrating in 
different directions over one central point ; and as they all cross 
the centre, though only one passes through any other point, so 
it will be found that perfect beauty is oftener produced by Nature 
than deformity ; I do not mean than deformity in general, but 
than any one kind of deformity. To instance in a particular 
part of a feature : the line that forms the ridge of the nose is 
beautiful when it is straight ; this then is the central form, which 
is oftener found than either concave, convex, or any other irre- 
gular form that shall be proposed. As we are then more ac- 
customed to beauty than deformity, we may conclude that to be 
the reason why we approve and admire it, as we approve and 
admire customs and fashions of dress for no other reason than 
that we are used to them ; so that, though habit and custom 
cannot be said to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause 
of our liking it ; and I have no doubt but that, if we were more 
used to deformity than beauty, deformity would then lose the 
idea now annexed to it, and take that of beauty ; as, if the whole 
world should agree that yes and tto should change their meanings, 
yes would then deny, and no would aflinn. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this argument, and 
endeavours to fix a general criterion of beauty respecting different 
species, or to show why one species is more beautifiil than 
another, it will be required from him first to prove that one 
species is really more beautiful than another. That we prefer 
one to the other, and with very good reason, will be readily 
granted ; but it does not follow from thence that we think it a 
more beautiful form ; for we have no criterion of form by which 
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to determine our jadgment He who says a swan is more 
beautiful than a dove, means little more than that he has more 
pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, either from the stateliness 
of its motions, or its being a more rare bird ; and he who gives 
the preference to the dove, does it from some association of 
ideas of innocence that he always annexes to the dove ; but, if 
he pretends to defend the preference he gives to one or to the 
other by endeavouring to prove that this more beautiful form 
proceeds from a particular gradation of magnitude, undulation 
of a curve, or direction of a line, or whatever other conceit of his 
Imagination he shall fix on as a criterion of form, he will be 
continually contradicting himself, and find at last, that the great 
Mother of Nature will not be subjected to such narrow rules. 
Among the various reasons why we prefer one part of her w6rks 
to another, the most general, I believe, is habit and custom ; 
custom makes, in a certain sense, white black, and black white ; 
it is custom alone determines our preference of the colour of the 
Europeans to the Ethiopians ; and they for the same reason, 
prefer their own colour to ours. I suppose nobody will doubt, 
if one of their painters were to paint the goddess of beauty, but 
that he would represent her black, with thick lips, flat nose, and 
woolly hair ; and, it seems to me, he would act very unnaturally 
if he did not ; for by what criterion will any one dispute the 
propriety of his idea ? We, indeed, say, that the form and colour 
of the European is preferable to that of the Ethiopian ; but I 
know of no reason we have for it, but that we are more ac- 
customed to it. It is absurd to say, that beauty is possessed of 
attractive powers, which irresistibly seize the corresponding 
mind with love and admiration, since that argument is equally 
conclusive in favour of the white and the black philosopher. 

The black and white nations must, in respect of beauty, be 
considered as of different kinds, at least a different species of 
the same kind \ from one of which to the other, as I observed, 
no inference can be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of beauty : that novelty 
is a very sufficient reason why we should admire, is not denied ; 
but, because it is uncommon, is it, therefore, beautiful ? The 
beauty that is produced by colour, as when we prefer one bird 
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\\s Anothf fi thouKh of the Mtme form, on account of its colonry 
h«R lutthtnK to tlo with this argumenti which reaches only to 
X^AW, I hAX'e here considered the word beauty as bdi^ properly 
A|^^U\sl to f\vm\ alonei. There is a necessity of fixing this con- 
t^^wst wmsfP i t\vr there can he no argument, if the sense of the 
^v«>l w e\t<^M h> everything that is approved. A rose may 
A« ^^) W ^ii4 1>» he be*ntilnL beonse it has a fine smell, as a 
K^\( Ns>A«^ ^ ^ <v^>w. \VImi 1N^ apply die word AMfi(K we 
A^ ^v< vM^*1^ 40«Mcni' ^ ^ a MMve IwHliftil ten, hnt something 
^.«>«4i>4^ ^ 4K\v«tt ^^^ mri^. «Hbtnrw , cokwr, or any other 
t*%yy*<«^ X Vw*t w *«rf » he a beautifiil animal ; but,had a 
V,s-Nif ,«v ^ ^y^ <«i»l*w ««a tortoise, I do not imagine that 

^ ♦it-,^ v^^^^l"*^**^ ** *"^ *® ^ another cause of 
V^. >^ .^ w i »y ^ ^ proper judges of what form is 
.V ^^ **^^ * *• anmial to constitute strength or swiftness. 

>^-^^^'**'t!L!^^ ""^ beauty, before we exert ou; 
-_jLuni* !>*<" **i"'*'8* <* 'ts fitness. 

s>v* •*«« fc« been said, it may be infened, that the works 
^ .,*«** « •« compare one species with another, are all equally 
j,^,^. and that preference U given from custom, oPsome 
^^,i«*» of Ideas : and that, in creatures of the same species 
,^^^ » the medium or centre of all various fonns. 

n^ jtoDdude, th«i, by way of corollary : If it has been proved 
^ the pamter, by attending to the invariable and JS 
rtM« of ijature, produces beauty, he must, by regardingSwe 
..-tteulanties and accidental discrimination^ STIT^Se 
wiversal rule, and poUute his canvas with defonnity. 

Tht Idler. 

P. aaa, I. 7. A fine smelL DtJ Mia» g * ^ • 
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Oliver Goldtmitk^ horn at PaUas in Ireland im 1738, 
studied medicine^ wantUred through Eutvpe, re- 
turned to Engla$ult emerged through utherhcod into 
literature t and for the last ten years ^ his life 
enjoyed sufficient meam. He died in 1774. The 
simplicity ^ his pathos and the gentleness qf his 
humour heme never been equalled 



THE STROLLING PLAYER. 

T AM fond of amusement, in whatever company it is to be 
^ found ; and wit, though dressed in rags, is ever pleasing to 
me. I went some days ago to take a walk in St James's Park, 
about the hour in which company leave it to go to dinner. 
There were but few in the walks, and those who stayed seemed, 
by their looks, rather more willing to forget that they had an 
appetite than gain one. I sat down on one of the benches, at the 
other end of which was seated a man in very shabby dothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as usual upon 
such occasions ; and at last ventured upon conversation. ^' I beg 
pardon, sir," cried I, *' but I think I have seen you before ; your 
face is fiEimiliar to me." — '' Yes, sir," replied he, ^ I have a good 
familiar face, as my friends tell me. I am as well known in 
every town in England as the dromedary or live crocodile. You 
must understand, sir, that I have been these sixteen years 
Merry Andrew to a puppet-show ; last Bartholomew Fair my 
master and I quarrelled, beat each other, and parted ; he to sell 
his puppets to the pincushion-makers in Rosmary Lane, and I 
to starve in St James's Park." 
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*' I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance should 
labour under any difficulties." " Oh, sir," returned he, " my 
appearance is very much at your service ; but though I cannot 
boast of eating much, yet there are few that are merrier : if I 
had twenty thousand a year, I should be very merry; and, 
thank the Fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry 
still. If I have three pence in my pocket, I never refuse to be 
my three-halfpence ; and if I have no money, I never scorn to 
be treated by any that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. 
What think you, sir, of a steak and a tankard ? You shall treat 
me now ; and I will treat you again, when I find you in the Park 
in love with eating, and without money to pay for a dinner."* 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of a merry com- 
panion, we instantly adjourned to a neighbouring ale-house, and 
in a few moments had a frothing tankard and a smoking steak 
spread on the table before us. It is impossible to express how 
much the sight of such good cheer improved my companion's 
vivacity. '* I like this dinner, sir," says he, ''for three reasons : 
first, because I am naturally fond of beef; secondly, because I 
am hungry ; and, thirdly and lastly, because I get it for nothing: 
no meat eats so sweet as that for which we do not pay." 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed to corre- 
spond with his inclination. After dinner was over, he observed 
that the steak was tough : '' and yet, sir," returns he, ^ bad as it 
was, it seemed a rump-steak to me. Oh, the delights of poverty 
and a good appetite I We beggars are the very fondlings of 
Nature; the rich she treats like an arrant stepmother; they 
are pleased with nothing : cut a steak from what part you will, 
and it is insupportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, and even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite. But the whole crea- 
tion is filled with good things for the beggar ; Calvert's butt out- 
tastes champagne, and Sedgele/s home-brewed excels Tokay. 
Joy, joy, my blood ! though our estates lie nowhere, we have 
fortunes wherever we go. If an inundation sweeps away half 
the grounds of Cornwall, I am content — I have no lands there ; 
if the stocks sink, that gives me no uneasiness — I am no Jew." 
The fellow's vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, raised my 
curiosity to know something of his life and circumstances ; and 
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I entreated that he would indulge my desire. " That I will, sir," 
said he, ^ and welcome ; only let us drink to prevent our 
sleeping : let us have another tankard while we are awake — let 
us have another tankard ; for, ah, how charming a tankard looks 
when fuU ! " 

Essays, 



P. aa3, L 18. Piocushion makers, to whom their tawdutt tiuf^ng would bt 
uuJuL 

P. 334, 1. 8. To be my three-halfipenoe. Thi* good old phreue^ **gyifying to 
club or subscribe the amount, is not quite extinct. At a recent inquiry be/ore the 
magistrate into the death of an unfiyrtunats girl in Westminster, one 0/ the wit- 
nesses described ^mself as having said to another, " Ifyot^U be sixpence^ Clara, I'll 
be sixpence,** the/ropouil being that they should club their money for medicine. 

P. 334, L 35. A ramp-steak. // is sad to think that out of London and a few 
large towns this distinction is net universally known even yet. 

P. 334, IL 31, 33. Calvert is frequent in the eighteenth century writers as a 
brewer; Sedgeley leu common. 
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Edmund Burkg was bom at Dublin in 1730. A 
^rivaU $€cntarytkip brought him into politict^ and 
he became one iff the churf Pariiamentary Whigs. 
His strenuous assaults on Warren HasHngs and 
the French Revolution are the ntostfeunous events 
in his life, Burks sfoke well but wrote bettor, and 
his Political writing has, m the grand style, few 
equals. He died in 1797. 



ON REFORM. 



MANY of the changes, by a great misnomer called parlia- 
mentary reforms, went, not in the intention of all the 
professors and supporters of them, undoubtedly, but went in 
their certain, and, in my opinion, not very remote effect, home 
to the utter destruction of the constitution of this kingdom. 
Had they taken place, not France, but England, would have 
had the honour of leading up the death-dance of democratic 
revolution. Other projects, exactly coincident in time with 
those, struck at the very existence of the kingdom under any 
constitution. There are who remember the blind fiiry of some, 
and the lamentable helplessness of others ; here, a torpid confu- 
sion, from a panic fear of the danger ; there, the same inaction 
from a stupid insensibility to it ; here, well-wishers to the mis- 
chief; there, indifferent lookers-on. At the same time, a sort 
of national convention, dubious in its nature, and perilous in its 
example, nosed parliament in the very seat of its authority ; sat 
with a sort of superintendence over it ; and little less than dic- 
tated to it, not only laws, but, the very form and essence of legis- 
ture iUel£ In Ireland things ran in a still more eccentric 
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course. Government was unnerved, confounded, and in a man- 
ner suspended. Its equipoise was totally gone. I do not mean 
to speak disrespectfully of Lord North. He was a man of 
admirable parts ; of general knowledge ; of a versatile under^ 
standing fitted for every sort of business ; of infinite wit and plea- 
santry ; of a delightful temper ; and with a mind most perfectly 
disinterested. But it would be only to degrade myself by a 
weak adulation, and not to honour the memory of a great man, 
to deny that he wanted something of the vigilance and spirit of 
command, that the time required. Indeed, a darkness, next to 
the fog of this awful day, loured over the whole region. For a 
little time the helm appeared abandoned — 

Ipse diem noctemque negat discemere coelo, 
Nee meminisse rise media Palinurus ia unda. 

At that time I was connected with men of high place in the 
community. They loved liberty as much as the Duke of Bedford 
can do ; and they understood it at least as well Perhaps their 
politics, as usual, took a tincture from their character, and they 
cultivated what they loved. The liberty they pursued was a 
liberty inseparable from order, from virtue, from morals, and 
from religion ; and was neither hypocritically nor fanatically 
followed. They did not wish, that liberty, in itself one of the 
first of blessings, should in its perversion become the greatest 
curse which could fall upon mankind. To preserve the consti- 
tution entire, and practically equal to all the great ends of its 
reformation, not in one single part, but in all its parts, was to 
them the first object Popularity and power they regarded alike. 
These were with them only different means of obtaining tl^t 
object ; and had no preference over each other in their minds, 
but as one or the other might afford a surer or a less certain 
prospect of arriving at that end. It is some consolation to me 
in the cheerless gloom, which darkens the evening of my life, 
that with them I commenced my political career, and never for 
a moment, in reality, nor in appearance, for any length of time, 
was separated from their good wishes and good opinion. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what desert, but 
just then, and in the midst of that hunt of obloquy, which ever 
has pursued me with a full cry through life, 1 had obtained a very 
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•ooosidenble degree of public confidence. I know well enough 
boir equivocal a test this kind of popular opinion forms of the 
that obtained it I am no stranger to the insecurity of its 
I do not boast of it It is mentioned to show, not how 
luffaly I prize the thing, but my right to value the use I made of 
it I endeavoured to turn that short-lived advantage to myself 
into a permanent benefit to my country. Far am I from de- 
tncting from the merit of some gentlemen, out of office or in it, 
on diat occasion. No ! — It is not my way to refuse a full and 
belied measure of justice to the aids that I receive. I have, 
tiuoogh life, been willing to give every thing to others ; and to 
reserve nothing for myself^ but the inward conscience, that I 
had omitted no pains to discover, to animate, to discipline, to 
direct the abilities of the country for its service, and to place 
tliem in the best light to improve their age, or to adorn it This 
conscience I have. I have never suppressed any man ; never 
checked him for a moment in his course, by any jealousy, or by 
any policy. I was always ready, to the height of my means, and 
they were always infinitely below my desires, to forward those 
alulities which overpowered my own. He is an ill furnished 
undertaker, who has no machinery but his own hands to work 
with. Poor in my own Acuities, I ever thought myself rich in 
theirs. In that period of difficulty and danger, more especially, 
I consulted, and sincerely co-operated with, men of all parties, 
who seemed disposed to the same ends, or to any main part of 
them. Nothing to prevent disorder was omitted : when it 
appeared, nothing to subdue it was left uncounselled, nor un- 
executed, as far as I cotdd prevail At the time I speak of, and 
having a momentary lead, so aided and so encouraged, and as a 
feeble instrument in a mighty hand — I do not say I saved my 
country ; I am sure I did my country important service. 

Letter to a noble Lord. 



GROUNDS OF SYMPATHY WITH FRANCE. 

It is observed, that this party has never spoken of an ally of 
Great Britain with the smallest degree of respect or regard ; 
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on the contrary, it has generally mentioned them imder oppro- 
brious appellations, and in such terms of contempt or execra* 
tion, as never had been heard before, because no such would have 
formerly been permitted in our public assemblies. The moment, 
however, that any of those allies quitted this obnoxious con- 
nexion, the party has instantly passed an act of indemnity and 
oblivion in their favour. After this, no sort of censure on their 
conduct ; no imputation on their character ! From that moment 
their pardon was sealed in a reverential and mysterious silence. 
With the gentlemen of this minority, there is no ally from one 
end of Europe to the other, with whom we ought not to be 
ashamed to act The whole college of the states of Europe is 
no better than a gang of tyrants. With them all our con- 
nexions were broken off at once. We ought to have cultivated 
France, and France alone, from the moment of her Revolution. 
On that happy change, all our dread of that nation as a power 
was to cease. She became in an instant dear to our affections, 
and one with our interests. All other nations we ought to have 
commanded not to trouble her sacred throes, whilst in labour to 
bring into a happy birth her abundant litter of constitutions. 
We ought to have acted under her auspices, in extending her 
salutary influence upon every side. From that moment England 
and France were become natural allies, and all the other states 
natural enemies. The whole face of the world was changed. 
What was it to us if she acquired Holland and the Austrian 
Netherlands? By her conquests she only enlarged the sphere 
of her beneficence ; she only extended the blessings of liberty to 
so many more foolishly reluctant nations. What was it to 
England, if by adding these, among the richest and most 
peopled countries of the world, to her territories, she thereby 
left no possible link of communication between us and any other 
power with whom we could act against her? On this new 
system of optimism, it is so much the better ; — so much the fur- 
ther are we removed from the contact with infectious despotism. 
No longer a thought of a barrier in the Netherlands to Holland 
against France. All that is obsolete policy. It is fit that France 
should have both Holland and the Austrian Netherlands too, as 
a barrier to her against the attacks of despotism. She cannot 
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multiply her securities too much ; and as to our security, it is to 
be found in hers. Had we cherished her from the beginning, 
and felt for her when attacked, she, poor good soul, would never 
have invaded any foreign nation ; never murdered her sovereign 
and his family; never proscribed, never exiled, never impri- 
soned, never been guilty of extrajudicial massacre, or of legal 
murder. All would have been a golden age, full of peace, order, 
and liberty ! and philosophy, raying out from Europe, would 
have warmed and enlightened the universe: but unluckily, 
irritable philosophy, the most irritable of all things, was put 
into a passion, and provoked into ambition abroad, and tyranny 
at home. They find all this very natural and very justifiable. 
They choose to forget, that other nations, struggling for free- 
dom, have been attacked by their neighbours ; or that their 
neighbours have otherwise interfered in their affairs. Often 
have neighbours interfered in favour of princes against their 
rebellious subjects ; and often in favour of subjects against their 
prince. Such cases fill half the pages of history, yet never were 
they used as an apology, much less as a justification, for atro- 
cious cruelty in princes, or for general massacre and confisca- 
tion on the part of revolted subjects ; never as a politic cause 
for suffering any such powers to aggrandize themselves without 
limit and without measure. A thousand times have we seen it 
asserted in public prints and pamphlets, that if the nobility and 
priesthood of France had staid at home, their property never 
wotdd have been confiscated. One wotdd think that none of 
the clergy had been robbed previous to their deportation, or 
that their deportation had, on their part, been a voluntary act. 
One would think that the nobility and gentry, and merchants 
and bankers, who staid at home, had enjoyed their property in 
security and repose. The assertors of these positions well know, 
that the lot of thousands who remained at home was far more 
terrible ; that the most cruel imprisonment was only a harbinger 
of a cruel and ignominious death ; and that in this mother 
country of freedom there were no less than Three Hundred 
Thousand at one time in prison. I go no fiuther. I instance 
only these representations of the party, as stating indications 
of partiality to that sect, to whose dominion they would have 
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left this country nothing to oppose but her own naked force, 
and consequently subjected us, on every reverse of fortune, to 
the imminent danger of falling under those very evils in that 
very system, which are attributed, not to its own nature, but to 
the perverseness of others. There is nothing in the world so 
difficult as to put men in a state of judicial neutrality. A leaning 
there must ever be, and it is of the first importance to any nation 
to observe to what side that leaning inclines — ^whether to our 
own community, or to one with which it is in a state of hostility. 

On a Regicide Peace, 



p. 9a6. L 8. Time. Burk§ is speaking of the last years of Lord NortJCs 
etdmmisiraium in itj^ijZu. The Duke of Bedford referred to below was Francis^ 
5iA Dmke^ m busy but not very able or high-minded politician. 
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rHE HERRSY OF AFOrirXARlS. 

\ LL liiiwit wlia believe the Immariiia Bty of die sool^ a. ^pe- 
vX^ciooiS. juhI noble teeet; most confess^ finm diebr 
^t^k^eptkiK^^ the incompcebenstble trnion of mind and 
V $ijMi2ar union is not inconsistent widi a mmji b^her, or 
vol^ tbi» higbest» degree of mental fiioxMes ; and the 
iUmi vM' <ui ut*oft or archang^ dke most p e ifect of created spirits^ 
Jio^ not involve any positive contrat£H:txon or absiir£t}r. In 
tb% ^m^^ of r^igtotts fr e e dom^ which was detennined by the 
CowicU of Nice^ the di^puty of Oxrist was m e as ure d bv private 
iudgix^\t accoidin^ to the indefinite rule of Sariptnre, or leascm, 
sX tn^dition« But when his pure and proper divinity had been 
^Ubl>ii^cd on the ruins of Arianistn^ the fiudi of the Catholics 
|r<mbl<^\ on the ed^ of a precipice where it was possible to 
)9Ct^U\ dan^rous to stand* dreadful to fall : and the manifold 
(nconveiMcncT^ of their owed were aggravated by the sublime 
vhavaclcr of their theolc^\ They hesitated to pronounce — 
/W (UhI him»elf> the second person of an equal and consub- 
ktanlUl trinity, wa$ manifested in the fiesh ; thai a being who 
pcrviule* the vu\ivet*e had been confined in the womb of Mary ; 
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thai his eternal duration had been marked by the days, and 
months, and years of human existence ; that the Ahnighty had 
been scourged and crucified ; that his impassible essence had 
felt pain and anguish ; that bis onmiscience was not exempt 
from ignorance; and that the source of life and immortality 
expired on Mount Calvary. These alarming consequences 
were affirmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollinaris, bishop 
of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church. The 
son of a learned gnunmarian, he was skilled in all the 
sciences of Greece ; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, con- 
spicuous in the volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to 
the service of religion. The worthy friend of Athanasius, the 
worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely wrestled with the Arians 
and Polytheists, and, though he affected the rigour of geome- 
trical demonstration, his commentaries revealed the literal and 
allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery which had long 
floated in the looseness of popular belief was defined by his per- 
verse diligence in a technical form ; and he first proclaimed the 
memorable words, *' One incarnate nature of Christ,'' which are 
still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, 
Egypt and ^Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead was united 
or mingled with the body of a man ; and that the Logos, the 
eternal wisdom, supplied in the fiesh the place and office of an 
human souL Yet, as the profound doctor had been terrified at 
his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to mutter some faint 
accents of excuse and explanation. He acquiesced in the old 
distinction of the Greek philosophers between the rational and 
sensitive sotd of man ; that he might reserve the JJfgos for 
intellectual functions, and employ the subordinate human prin- 
ciple in the meaner actions of animal life. With the moderate 
Docetes he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather than as the 
carnal, mother of Christ, whose body either came from heaven, 
impassible or incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it were 
transformed, into the essence of the Deity. The system of 
Apollinaris was strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and 
Syrian divines, whose schools are honoured by the names of 
Basil, Gregory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by those of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius. But the person of the 
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aged bishop of Laodicea, his character and dignity, remained 
inviolate ; and his rivals, since we may not suspect them of the 
weakness of toleration, were astonished perhaps, by the novelty 
of the argument, and diffident of the final sentence of the 
Catholic church. Her judgment at length inclined to their 
favour; the heresy of ApoUinaris was condemned, and the 
separate congr^ations of his discijdes were proscribed by the 
Imperial laws. But his princii^es were secretly entertained in 
the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt the hatred of 
Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

The grovelling Ebionite and the £emtastic Docetes were re- 
jected and forgotten : the recent seal against the errors of Apol- 
linaris reduced the Catholics to a seeming agreement with the 
double nature of Cerinthus. But instead of a temporary and 
occasional alliance, tkty established, and «v still embrace, the 
substantial, indissoluUe, and everlasting union of a perfect God 
with a perfect man, of the second person of the trinity with a 
reasonable soul and human flesh. In the b^^inning of the fifth 
century the u$uty of the two natures was the prevailing doctrine 
of the church. On all sides it was confessed that the mode of 
their co-existence could neither be represented by our ideas nor 
expressed by our language. Yet a secre t and incurable discord 
was cherished between those who were most apprehensive of 
confounding, and those who were most fearful of separating the 
divinity and humanity of Christ Impelled by religious frenzy, 
they fled with adverse haste horn the error which they mutually 
deemed most destructive of truth and salvation. On either 
hand they were anxious to guard, they were jealous to defend, 
the union and the distinction of the two natures, and to invent 
such forms of speech, such symbob of doctrine, as were least 
susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of ideas and 
language tempted them to ransack art and nature for every 
possible comparison, and each comparison misled their fancy 
in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. In the polemic 
microscope to atom is enlarged to a monster, and each party 
was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions that 
might be extorted from the principles of their adversaries. To 
escape from each other they wandered through many a dark 
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and devious thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid 
phantoms of Cerinthus and Apollinaris, who guarded the oppo- 
site issues of the theological labyrinth. As soon as they beheld 
the twilight of sense and heresy, they started, measured back 
their steps, and were again involved in the gloom of impene- 
trable orthodoxy. To purge themselves from the guilt or re- 
proach of damnable error, they disavowed their consequences, 
explained their principles, excused their indiscretions, and 
unanimously pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet 
a latent and almost invisible spark still lurked among the 
embers of controversy : by the breath of prejudice and passion 
it was quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis« 
putes of the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the church 
and state. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 



HIS CONVERSION TO THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

It might at least be expected than an ecclesiastical school should 
inculcate the orthodox principles of religion. But our vener- 
able mother had contrived to unite the opposite extremes of 
bigotry and indifference ; an heretic, or unbeliever, was a monster 
in her eyes ; but she was always, or often, or sometimes, remiss 
in the spiritual education of her own children. According to 
the statutes of the university, every student, before he is matri- 
culated, must subscribe his assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the church of England, which are signed by more than read, 
and read by more than believe them. My insufficient age 
excused me, however, from the immediate performance of this 
legal ceremony ; and the vice-chancellor directed me to return 
as soon as I should have accomplished my fifteenth year ; re- 
conunending me, in the mean while, to the instruction of my 
college. My college forgot to instruct ; I forgot to return, and 
was myself forgotten by the first magistrate of the university. 
Without a single lecture, either public or private, either Christian 
or Protestant, without any academical subscription, without any 
episcopal confirmation, I was left by the dim light of my 
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y4i,V>tkHu tv> ^S^v^ my way to the chapel and communion-table^ 
M^<<i^ I >^4^ ;*UKUtted, without a question how far, or by what 
HMi^MWt i )tt^(j[^ be qualified to receive the sacrament. Such 
^I;Ms^ iuvf^ble neglect was productive of the worst mischiefs. 
Kvv^ iMy chUdhood I had been fond of religious disputation. 
Mi> pvAVC <ftiAnt has been often puzzled by the mysteries which she 
!4^i^-^ U> believe ; nor had the elastic spring been totally broken 
t|y V^N^ w^ht of the atmosphere of Oxford. The blind activity 
q{ iUl^ikess urged me to advance vdthout armour into the 
^igi^jE^YOUs mazes of controversy ; and, at the age of sixteen, I 
b#wUdered myself in the errors of the church of Rome. 

The progress of my conversion may tend to illustrate at least 
^ history of my own mind. It was not long since Dr. Middle- 
Iqa'9 Free Inquiry had sounded an alarm in the theological world: 
much ink and much gall had been spilt in the defence of the 
yMrimitive miracles ; and the two dullest of their champions were 
crowned with academic honours by the university of Oxford. 
The name of Middleton was unpopular; and his proscription 
very naturally led me to peruse his writings, and those of his 
antagonists. His bold criticism, 'which approaches the pre- 
cipice of infidelity, produced on my mind a singular effect ; and 
had I persevered in the communion of Rome, I should now 
apply to my own fortune the prediction of the Sibyl, 

Via prima salutis. 

Quod minime reris, Graia paodetnr ab uxbe. 

The elegance of style and freedom of argument were repelled by 
a shield of prejudice. I still revered the character, or rather the 
names, of the saints and fathers whom Dr. Middleton exposes ; 
nor could he destroy my implicit belief that the gift of 
miraculous powers was continued in the church during the first 
four or five centuries of Christianity. But I was unable to resist 
the weight of historical evidence, that vrithin the same period 
most of the leading doctrines of popery were already introduced 
in theory and practice : nor was my conclusion absurd, that 
miracles are the test of truth, and that the church must be 
orthodox and pure which was so often approved by the visible 
interposition of the Deity. The marvellous tales which are so 
boldly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, the Austins and 
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Jeromes, compelled me to embrace the superior merits of celibacy, 
the institution of the monastic life, the use of the sign of the 
cross, of holy oil, and even of images, the invocation of saints, 
the worship of relics, the rudiments of pui^atory in prayers for 
the dead, and the tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of the 
body and blood of Christ, which insensibly swelled into the 
prodigy of transubstantiation. In these dispositions, and already 
more than half a convert, I formed an unlucky intimacy with a 
young gentleman of our college. With a character less resolute, 
Mr. Molesworth had imbibed the same religious opinions ; and 
some popish books, I know not through what channel, were con* 
veyed into his possession. I read, I applauded, I believed: the 
English translations of two famous works of Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, the Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine, and the 
History of the Protestant Variations, achieved my conversion, 
and I surely fell by a noble hand. I have since examined the 
originals with a more discerning eye, and shall not hesitate to 
pronounce that Bossuet is indeed a master of all the weapons of 
controversy. In the Exposition, a specious apology, the orator 
assumes, with consummate art, the tone of candour and sim- 
plicity ; and the ten-homed monster is transformed, at his magic 
touch, into the milkwhite hind, who must be loved as soon as 
she is seen. In the History, a bold and well-aimed attack, he 
displays, with a happy mixtiu'e of narrative and argmnent, the 
faults and follies, the changes and contradictions of our first 
reformers ; whose variations, as he dexterously contends, are 
the mark of historical error, while the perpetual unity of the 
Catholic church is the sign and test of infallible truth. To my 
present feelings it seems incredible that I should ever believe 
that I believed in transubstantiation. But my conqueror 
oppressed me with the sacramental words, ''Hoc est corpus 
meum," and dashed against each other the figurative half-mean- 
ings of the Protestant sects : every objection was resolved into 
onmipotence ; and after repeating at St. Mary's the Athanasian 
Creed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the real presence. 

"To take up half on trust, and half to try. 
Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 
Both knave and fool the merchant w« may caU, 
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To pay greaU sums, and to compo o nd the snail. 
For who would bt«ak with Heaven, and would not hteak for all? " 

No sooner had I settled my new religion than I resolved to 
profess myself a Catholic Youth is sincere and impetuous ; 
and a momentary glow of enthusiasm had raised me above aU 
temporal considerations. 

Memoirs of my U/e and Writings, 
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JAMES BOS WELL. 



Jamtt B&swell of AuchxnUck was bom in 1740, 
travelled, drank, wrote, haunted Johnson, eutd 
practised at the bar till 1795. A paradox in himself, 
BosweU has been a great cause of paradoxes. The 
virtue of his incomparable Life of Johnson, though 
apparently parasitic, has been recognised by the best 
judges as originaL He died in 1795. 



CHARACTER OF DR. JOHNSON. 

T^R. SAMUEL JOHNSON'S character, religious, moral, poli- 
^^ tical, and literary, nay his figure and manner, are, I believe, 
more generally known than those of almost any man ; yet it 
may not be superfluous here to attempt a sketch of him. Let 
my readers then remember that he was a sincere and zealous 
Christian, of high church of England and monarchial principles, 
which he would not tamely suffer to be questioned ; steady and 
inflexible in maintaining the obligations of piety and virtue, both 
from a regard to the order of society, and from a veneration for 
the Great Source of all order ; correct, nay stem in his taste ; 
hard to please, and easily offended, impetuous and irritable in 
his temper, but of a most humane and benevolent heart ; having 
a mind stored with a vast and various collection of learning and 
knowledge, which he communicated with peculiar perspicuity 
and force, in rich and choice expression. He united a most 
logical head with a most fertile imagination, which gave him an 
extraordinary advantage in arguing ; for he could reason close 
or wide, as he saw best for the moment He could, when he 
chose it, be the greatest sophist that ever wielded a weapon in 
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the schools of declamation ; but he indulged this only in con- 
versation ; for he owned he sometimes talked for victory ; he 
was too conscientious to make error permanent and pernicious, 
by deliberately writing it. He was conscious of his superiority. 
He loved praise when it was brought to him ; but was too proud 
to seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. His 
mind was so full of imagery, that he might have been perpetu- 
ally a poet. It has been often remarked, that in his poetical 
pieces, which it is to be regretted are so few, because so excel- 
lent, his style is easier than in his prose. There is deception in 
this : it is not easier, but better suited to the dignity of verse ; 
M one may dance with grace, whose motions, in ordinary walk- 
ing, — in the common step, are awkward. He had a constitu- 
tional melancholy, the clouds of which darkened the brightness 
of his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to his whole course of 
thinking : yet, though grave and awful in his deportment, when 
he thought it necessary or proper, he frequently indulged him- 
self in pleasantry and sportive sallies. He was prone to super- 
stition, but not to credulity. Though his imagination might 
incline him to a belief of the marvellous, and the mysterious, 
his vigorous reason examined the evidence with jealousy. He 
had a loud voice, and a slow deliberate utterance, which no 
doubt gave some additional weight to the sterling metal of his 
conversation. His person was large, robust, I may say ap- 
proaching to the gigantic, and grown unwieldy from corpulency. 
His countenance was naturally of the cast of an ancient statue, 
but somewhat disfigured by the scars of that nnl, which, it was 
formerly imagined the royal touch could cure. He was now in 
his sixty-fourth year, and was become a little dull of hearing. 
His sight had always been somewhat weak ; yet, so much does 
mind govern, and even supply the deficiency of organs, that his 
perceptions were uncommonly quick and accurate. His head, 
and sometimes also his body, shook with a kind of motion like 
the effect of a palsy ; he appeared to be frequently disturbed 
by cramps, or convulsive contractions, of the nature of that dis- 
temper called St, Vitus's dance. He wore a full suit of plain 
brown clothes, with twisted-hair-buttons of the same colour, a 
large bushy greyish wig, a plain shirt, black worsted stockings, 
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and silver buckles. Upon this tour, when journeying, he wore 
boots, and a very wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets 
which might have almost held the two volumes of his folio 
dictionary ; and he carried in his hand a large English oak stick. 

The Journal 0/ a Tour to the Hebrides. 
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\ \ ^ '- '"^ ^^^ HMK^k my LtMnl widi vliat protcctioii, are ]roa 

«^ ^HC^MrW t^ BtoNC tbic wtued detcscuLoii of the people of 

>a^a»M ■' rtfe« ctt> Of UxbiMi hjs jprcn a gtocnras example 

V «<W <^ii«L^M<u^ ui wtktt ttuusner a kxn^ of this cocmtry ought to 
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ceremony and deconim, should be the first servant of a court, 
in which prayers are morality, and kneeling is religion. Trust 
not too far to appearances, by which your predecessors have 
been deceived, though they have not been injured. Even the 
best of princes may at last discover, that this is a contention, in 
which everything may be lost, but nothing can be gained ; and 
as you became minister by accident, were adopted without 
choice, trusted without confidence, and continued without favour, 
be assured that, whenever an occasion presses, you will be dis- 
carded without even the forms of regret. You will then have 
reason to be thankful, if you are permitted to retire to that seat 
of learning, which, in contemplation of the system of your life, 
the comparative purity of your manners with those of their High 
Steward, and a thousand other recommending circumstances, 
has chosen you to encourage the g^wing virtue of their youth, 
and to preside over their education. Whenever the spirit of 
distributing prebends and bishoprics shall have departed from 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly recovered 
from the delirium of an installation, and, what in truth it ought 
to be, once more a peaceful scene of slumber and thoughtless 
meditation. The venerable tutors of the university will no 
longer distress your modesty, by proposing you for a pattern to 
their pupils. The learned dulness of declamation will be 
silent; and even the venal muse, though happiest in fiction, 
will forget your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the succeeding 
age, I could wish that your retreat might be deferred, until your 
morals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of corruption, 
at wluch the worst examples cease to be contagious. 

Junius s Letters. 



The Duke of Grafton. Augustus Htnry^ yrd Dukt, Prinu MimsUr in 1766. 
He was not a modei ettker tff statesmeutski^ or 0/ virtue^ but the invective 0/ Junius 
is cumbromsly exaggerated. The *' seat qf laming" (p. 343, X. 11) is Cambridge^ 
and the High Steward, beside whose manners Graftotis looked /ure, was the 
notorious Sandwich, See Grays lampoon. The Cambridge Courtship. 
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would have had to do with the structare of the watch which ^s 
produced in the course of its mechanical movement ? I mean, 
Has it anything at all to do with the contrivance ? The maker 
and contriver of one watch, when he inserted within it a 
mechanism suited to the production of another watch, was, in 
truth, the maker and contriver of that other watch. All the 
properties of the new watch were to be referred to his agency : 
the design manifested in it, to his intention : the art, to him as 
the artist : the collocation of each part to his placing : the 
action, effect, and use, to his counsel, intelligence, and work- 
manship. In producing it by the intervention of a former 
watch, he was only working by one set of tools instead of 
another. So it is with the plant, and the seed produced by it. 
Can any distinction be assigned between the two cases ; between 
the producing watch and the producing plant ; both passive, 
unconscious substances ; both, by the organization which was 
given to them, producing their like, without imderstanding or 
design ; both, that is, instruments ? 

II. From plants we may proceed to oviparous animals ; from 
seeds to eggs. Now I say, that the bird has the same concern 
in the formation of the ^% which she lays, as the plant has in 
that of the seed which it drops ; and no other, nor greater. 
The internal constitution of the ^%% is as much a secret to the 
hen, as if the hen were inanimate. Her will cannot alter it, or 
change a single feather of the chick. She can neither foresee 
nor determine of which sex her brood shall be, or how many of 
either : yet the thing produced shall be, from the first, very 
different in its make, according to the sex which it bears. So 
far, therefore, from adapting the means^ she is not beforehand 
apprised of the effect If there be concealed within that smooth 
shell a provision and a preparation for the production and 
nourishment of a new animal, they are not of her providing or 
preparing : if there be contrivance, it is none of hers. Although, 
therefore, there be the difference of life and perceptivity between 
the animal and the plant, it is a difference which enters not into 
the account : it is a foreign circumstance : it is a difference of 
properties not employed. The animal function and the vege- 
table function are alike destitute of any design which can ope* 
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parterre, and in no other. We admire the flower ; we examine 
the plant ; we perceive the conduciveness of many of its parts to 
their end and office ; we observe a provision for its nourishment, 
growth, protection, and fecundity ; but we never think of the 
gardener in all this. We attribute nothing of this to his agency ; 
yet it may still be true, that without the gardener, we should not 
have had the tulip : just so it is with the succession of animals 
even of the highest order. For the contrivance discovered in 
the structure of the thing produced, we want a contriver. The 
parent is not that contriver. His consciousness decides that 
question. He is in total ignorance why that which is produced 
took its present form rather than any other. It is for him only 
to be astonished by the effect We can no more look therefore 
to the intelligence of the parent animal for what we are in search 
of, a cause of relation, and of subserviency of parts to their use, 
which relation and subserviency we see in the procreated body, 
we can refer the internal conformation of an acorn to the 
igence of the oak from which it dropped, or the structure 
le watch to the intelligence of the watch which produced it ; 
being no difference, as far as argument is concerned, 
reen an intelligence which is not exerted, and an intelligence 
does not exist 

Natural Theology. 
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THE LIFE OF A JOCKEY. 

THERE are few trades or professions, each of which has not 
a uniform mode of life peculiar to it, subject only to such 
slight variations as are incidental and temporary. This observa- 
tion is particularly applicable to the life of a stable-boy. 

All the boys in the stable rise at the same hour, from half-past 
two in spring, to between four and five in the depth of winter. 
The horses hear them when they awaken each other, and neigh, 
to denote their eagerness to be fed. Being dressed, the boy 
begins with carefully clearing out the manger, and giving a 
feed of oats, which he is obliged no less carefully to sift He 
then proceeds to dress the litter ; that is, to shake the bed on 
which the horse has been lying, remove whatever is wet or un- 
clean, and keep the remaining straw in the stable for another 
time. The whole stables are then thoroughly swept, the few 
places for fresh air are kept open, the great heat of the stable 
gradually cooled, and the horse, having ended his first feed, is 
roughly cleaned and dressed. In about half an hour after they 
begin, or a little better, the horses have been rubbed down, and 
reclothed, saddled, each turned in his stall, then bridled, mounted. 
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and the whole string goes out to morning exercise ; he that leads 
being the first : for each boy knows his place. 

Except by accident, the race-horse never trots. He must 
dther walk or gallop ; and in exercise, even when it is the 
hardest, the gallop begins slowly and gradually, and increases 
till the horse is nearly at full speed. When he has galloped half 
a mile, the boy beg^ins to push him forward, without relaxation, 
for another half mile. This is at the period when the horses 
are in full exercise, to which they come by degrees. The boy 
that can best regulate these d^rees among those of light weight, 
is generally chosen to lead the gallop ; that is, he goes first out 
of the stable, and first returns. 

In the time of long exercise, this is the first brushing gallop, 
A brushing gallop signifies that the horses are nearly at full 
speed before it is over, and it is commonly made at last rather 
up hilL Having all pulled up, the horses stand some two or 
three minutes, and recover their wind ; they then leisurely 
descend the hill and take a long walk ; after which they are 
brought to water. But in this, as in every thing else, at least 
as soon as long exercise begins, every thing to them is measured. 
The boy counts the number of times the horse swallows when 
he drinks, and allows him to take no more gulps than the groom 
orders, the fewest in the hardest exercise, and one horse more 
or less than another, according to the judgment of the groom. — 
After watering, a gentle gallop is taken, and after that, another 
walk of considerable length ; to which succeeds the second and 
last brushing gallop, which is by far the most severe. When it 
is over, another pause thoroughly to recover their wind is allowed 
them, their last- walk is beg^, the limits of which are prescribed, 
and it ends in directing their ride homewards. 

The morning's exercise often extends to four hours, and the 
evening's to much about the same time. Being once in the 
stable, each lad begins his labour. He leads the horse into his 
stall, ties him up, rubs down his legs with straw, takes off his 
saddle and body dothes ; curries him carefully, then with both 
curry-comb and brush, never leaves him till he has thoroughly 
cleaned his skin, so that neither spot nor wet, nor any appear- 
ance of neglect may be seen about him. The horse is then re- 
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dotlied, and suffered to repose for some time, which is first em- 
ployed in gratifying his hunger, and recovering from his weari- 
ness. All this is performed, and the stables are once more shut 
up, about nine o'clock. 

Accustomed to this life, the boys are very little overcome by 
fotigue, except that early in the morning they may be drowsy. I 
have sometimes fallen slightly asleep at the beginning of the first 
brushing gallop. But if they are not weary, they are hungry, and 
they make themselves ample amends for all they have done. 
Nothing perhaps can exceed the enjoyment of a stable-boy's 
breakfast : what then may not be said of mine, who had so long 
been used to suffer hunger, and so seldom found the means of 
satisfying it ? Our breakfast consisted of new milk, or milk por- 
ridge, then the cold meat of the preceding day, most exquisite 
Gloucester cheese, fine white bread, and concluded with plentiful 
draughts of table beer. All this did not overload the stomach, or 
in the least deprive me of my youthful activity, except that like 
others I might sometimes take a nap for an hour, after so small 
a portion of sleep. 

For my own part, so total and striking was the change which 
had taken place in my situation, that I could not but feel it very 
sensibly. I was more conscious of it than most boys would have 
been, and therefore not a little satisfied. The former part of my 
life had most of it been spent in turmoil, and often in singular 
wretchedness. I had been exposed to every want, every weari- 
ness, and every occasion of despondency, except that such poor 
sufferers become reconciled to, and almost insensible of suffering, 
and boyhood and b^^gary are fortunately not prone to despond. 
Happy had been the meal where I had enough ; rich to me was 
the rag that kept me warm ; and heavenly the pillow, no matter 
^xdiat, or how hard, on which I could lay my head to sleep. Now 
I was warmly clothed, nay, gorgeously, for I was proud of my 
new livery, and never suspected that there was disgrace in it ; I 
fed voluptuously, not a prince on earth perhaps with half the 
appetite, and never-failing relish ; and instead of being obliged 
to drag through the dirt after the most sluggish, obstinate, and 
despised among our animals, I was mounted on the noblest that 
the earth contains, had him under my care, and was borne by him 
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over hill and dale, far outstripping the wings of the wind. Was 
not this a change, such as might excite reflection even in the 
mind of a boy ! 

A utobiography. 
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soul ; in this world of semblance, we are contented with per- 
sonating happiness ; to feel it, is an art beyond us. 

It was otherwise with Harley ; he ran upstairs to his aunt, with 
the history of his fellow-travellers glowing on his lips. His aunt 
was an economist, but she knew the pleasure of doing charitable 
things, and withal, was fond of her nephew, and solicitous to 
oblige him. She received old Edwards, therefore, with a look of 
more complacency than is perhaps natural to maiden ladies of 
threescore, and was remarkably attentive to his grand- children. 
She roasted apples with her own hands for their supper, and 
made up a little bed beside her own for the girl. Edwards made 
some attempts towards an acknowledgment for these £ivours, 
but his young friend stopped them in their beginnings. *' Who- 
soever receiveth any of these children " — said his aunt ; for her 
acquaintance with her Bible was habituaL 

Early next morning, Harley stole into the room where Edwards 
lay ; he expected to have found him a-bed, but in this he was 
mistaken ; the old man had risen, and was leaning over his sleep- 
ing grandson, with the tears flowing down his cheeks. At first 
he did not perceive Harley ; when he did, he endeavoured to 
hide his grief, and crossing his eyes with his hands, expressed 
his surprise at seeing him so early astir. '* I was thinking of 
you," said Harley, " and your children. I learned last night that 
a small farm of mine in the neighbourhood is now vacant ; if you 
will occupy it, I shall gain a good neighbour, and be able, in some 
measure, to repay the notice you took of me when a boy ; and as 
the furniture of the house is mine, it will be so much trouble 
saved." Edwards' tears gushed afresh, and Harley led him to 
see the place he intended for him. 

The house upon this farm was indeed little better than a hut ; 
its situation, however, was pleasant, and Edwards, assisted by 
the beneficence of Harley, set about improving its neatness and 
convenience. He staked out a piece of the green before for a 
garden, and Peter, who acted in Harley's family as valet, butler, 
and gardener, had orders to furnish him with parcels of the dif- 
ferent seeds he chose to sow in it I have seen his master at 
work in this little spot, with his coat off, and his dibble in his 
hand : it was a scene of tranquil virtue to have stopped an angel 
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on his errands of merqr 1 Harley had contrived to lead a little 
bubbling brook through a green walk in the middle of the ground, 
iqxm iHiich he had erected a mill in miniature for the diversion 
of Edwards' infant grandson, and made shift in its constructioa 
to introduce a pliant bit of wood, that answered with its £ury 
dack to the murmuring of the rill that turned it. I have seen 
him stand, listening to these mingled sounds, with his eye fixed on 
the boy, and the smile of conscious satisfaction on his cheek, 
while the old man, with a look half turned to Harley,and half to 
Heaven, breathed an ejaculation of gratitude and piety. 

Father of mercies ! I also would thank thee, that not only hast 
thou assigned eternal rewards to virtue^ but that, even in this bad 
world, the lines of our duty, and our happiness, are so frequently 
woven together. 

The Man of Feeling. 



FRANCES BURNEY, MADAME D'ARBLAY. 

Frances Bumey was bom at King's Lynn in 1753 and 
died at Bath in 1840. Miss Bumey tuas not the first 
Engliskwoman to write novels 0/ merits but she was 
the first to become extremely po^ular^ ewd she 
founded a treulition which has nexfer since ceaud. 
The natural vivacity 0/ her first novels Evelina, 
etndofher early memoir-vnriting^ is delightfuL 



A MIDDLE CLASS EXQUISITE. 

SUCH was the conversation till tea-time, when the appearance 
of Mr. Smith gave a new turn to the discourse. 

Miss Branghton desired me to remark with what a smart air 
he entered the room, and asked me if he had not very much a 
quality look f 

" Come/' cried he, advancing to us, *' you ladies must not sit 
together; wherever I go, I always make it a rule to part the 
ladies." 

And then, handing Miss Branghton to the next chair, he 
seated himself between us. 

" Well, now, ladies, I think we sit very well. What say you ? 
For my part, I think it was a very good motion.** 

" If my cousin likes it," said Miss Branghton, " Fm sure I've 
no objection." 

" O," cried he, " I always study what the ladies like, — that*s 
my first thought. And, indeed, it is but natural that you should 
like best to sit by the gentlemen, for what can you find to say to 
one another?" 

" Say I " cried young Branghton ; " O, never you think of that, 
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the/U find enough to say, Til be sworn. You know the women 
are never tired of talking." 

''Come, come, Tom," said Mr. Smith, ^ don't be severe 
upon the ladies; when I'm by, you know I always take their 
part." 

Soon after, when Miss Branghton offered me some cake^ this 
roan of gallantry said, '' Well, if I was that lady, I'd never take 
anything from a woman." 

"Why not. Sir?" 

'' Because I should be afraid of being poisoned for being so 
handsome." 

*' Who is severe upon the ladies nowt^ said I. 

*' Why, really, Ma'am, it was a slip of the tongue ; I did not 
intend to say such a thing ; but one can't always be on one^s 
guard." 

Soon after, the conversation turning upon public places, 
young Branghton asked if I had ever been to Georges at 
Hampstead ? 

'' Indeed, I never heard the place mentioned." 

''Didn't you. Miss," cried he eag^ly; "why, then you've a 
deal of fun to come, I'll promise you ; and, I tell you what, 111 
treat you there some Sunday soon. So now, Bid and Poll, be 
sure you don't tell Miss about the chairs, and all that, for IVe a 
mind to surprise her ; and if I pay, I think I've a right to have 
it my own way." 

** George's at Hampstead ! " repeated Mr. Smith contemptu- 
ously ; " how came you to think the young lady would like to go 
to such a low place as that ! But, pray. Ma'am, have you ever 
been to Don Saltero's at Chelsea ? " 

" No, Sir." 

" No ! nay, then, I must insist on having the pleasure of 
conducting you there before long. I assure you. Ma'am, many 
genteel people go, or else, I give you my word, / should not re- 
commend it." 

" Pray, cousin," said Mr. Branghton, " have you been at Sadler's 
Wells yet ? " 

" No, Sir." 

" No I why, then you've seen nothing ! " 
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*' Pray, Miss," said the son, " how do you like the Tower of 
London ? " 

*' I have never been to it, Sir." 

^Goodness!" exclaimed he, "not seen the Tower!— why, 
maybe, you haVt been o' top of the Monument, neither?" 

" No, indeed, I have not" 

" Why, then, you might as well not have come to London for 
aught I see, for you've been no where." 

" Pray, Miss,** said Polly, " have you been all over Paul's 
Church yet?" 

"No, Ma'am." 

" Well, but. Ma'am," said Mr. Smith, " how do you like Vaux- 
hall and Marybone ? " 

" I never saw either, Sir." 

" No— God bless me ! — you really surprise me, — ^why Vauxhall 
is the first pleasure in life! — I know nothing like it — ^Well, 
Ma'am, you must have been with strange people, indeed, not 
to have taken you to VauxhalL Why you have seen nothing 
of London yet However, we must Xxy M we can't make you 
amends." 

In the course of this catechism^ many other places were men- 
tioned, of which I have forgotten the names ; but the looks of 
surprise and contempt that my repeated n^atives incurred were 
very diverting. 

" Come," said Mr. Smith after tea, " as this lady has been 
with such a queer set of people, let's show her the difference ; 
suppose we go somewhere to-night ! — I love to do things with 
^irit !— Come, ladies, where shall we go ? For my part I 
should like Foote's — ^but the ladies must choose ; I never speak 
myself." 

" Well, Mr. Smith is always in such spirits ! " said Miss 
Branghton. 

"Why, yes, Ma'am, yes, thank God, pretty good spirits ;— I 
have not yet the cares of the world upon me ; — I am not 
married^ — ^ha, ha, ha ! — youll excuse me, ladies, but I can't help 
laughing ! " — 

No objection being made, to my great relief we all pro- 
ceeded to the little theatre in the Haymarket, where I was 
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fViUiam Godwin was bom at WMtach in X756 ; /or a 
tim* he was a tUssetUing minister^ but soon took to 
miscellofuous writing qf various kinds* Godwin is 
extremely unequal both as thinker and writer^ both 
as politician and novelist^ but his thought €uul his 
expression are frequently original and almost always 
more or less distinguished He died in 2836. 



OF JUSTICE, 

JUSTICE is a rule of conduct originating in the connection of 
one percipient being with another. A comprehensive maxim 
which has been laid down upon the subject is, '' that we should 
love our neighbour as ourselves." But this maxim, though pos- 
sessing considerable merit as a popular principle, is not modelled 
with the strictness of philosophical accuracy. 

In a loose and general view I and my neighbour are both of us 
men ; and of consequence entitled to equal attention. But in 
reality it is probable that one of us is a being of more worth 
and importance than the other. A man is of more worth than 
a beast ; because, being possessed of higher faculties, he is 
capable of a more refined and genuine happiness. In the same 
manner the illustrious archbishop of Cambray was of more worth 
than his valet, and there are few of us who would hesitate to pro- 
nounce, if his palace were in flames, and the life of only one of 
them could be preserved, which of the two ought to be pre- 
ferred. 

But there is another ground of preference, besides the private 
consideration of one of them being farther removed from the state 
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of a mere animaL We are not connected with one or two perci- 
pient beings» but with a society, a nation, and in some sense with 
the whole family of mankind. Of consequence that life ought to 
be pre^Hrred which will be most conducive to the general good. 
In saving the life of Fenelon, suppose at the moment he con- 
ceived the project of his immortal Tdemachus, I should ha\'e 
been promoting the benefit of thousands, who have been cured by 
the perusal of that work of some error, vice and consequent un- 
happiness. Nay, my benefit would extend farther than this, for 
every individual, thus cured, has become a better member of 
society, and has contributed in his turn to the happiness, informa- 
tion and improvement of others. 

Suppose I had been myself the valet ; I ought to have chosen 
to die, rather than Fendon should have died. The life of Fene- 
lon was really preferable to that of the valet But understanding 
is the faculty that perceives the truth of this and similar proposi- 
tions ; and justice is the principle that regulates my conduct ac- 
cordingly. It would have been just in the valet to have preferred 
the archbishop to himselfl To have done otherwise would have 
been a breach of justice. 

Suppose the valet had been my brothor, my fother or my bene* 
factor. This would not alter the truth of the proposition. The 
life of Fendon would still be more valuable than that of the valet ; 
and justice, pure, unadulterated justice, would still have preferred 
that which was most valuable. Justice would have taught me to 
save the life of Fendon at the expense of the other. What magic 
is there in the pronoun ^ my" to overturn the decisions of impar- 
tial truth ? My brother or my Either may be a fool, or a profligate, 
malicious, lying or dishonest If they be, of what consequence 
is it that they are mine ? 

^ But to my father I am indebted for existence ; he supported 
me in the hdplessness of infancy.** When he first subjected 
himself to the necessity of these cares, he was probably influenced 
by no particular motives of benevolence to his future offspring. 
Every voluntary benefit however entitles the bestower to some 
kindness and retribution. Why so ? Because a voluntary benefit 
is an evidence of benevolent intention, that is, in a certain degree, 
of virtue. It is the disposition of the mind, not the external 
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action separately taken, that entitles to respect. But the merit of 
this disposition is equal, whether the benefit were conferred upon 
me or upon another. I and another man cannot both be right in 
preferring our individual benefactor, for no man can be at the 
same time both better and worse than his neighbour. My bene- 
factor ought to be esteemed, not because he bestowed a benefit 
upon me, but because he bestowed it upon a human being. His 
desert will be in exact proportion to the degree, in which that 
human being was worthy of the distinction conferred. 

Thus every view of the subject brings us back to the considera- 
tion of my neighbour's moral worth and his importance to the 
general weal, as the only standard to determine the treatment to 
which he is entitled. Gratitude therefore, if by gratitude we un- 
derstand a sentiment of preference which I entertain towards 
another, upon the ground of my having been the subject of his 
benefits, is no part either of justice or virtue. 

An Enquiry concerning Political Justice, 

ST. LEON'S THOUGHTS ON GAINING THE 

ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

From this part of the legacy of the stranger, my mind re- 
verted to the other. I surveyed my limbs, all the joints and 
articulations of my frame with curiosity and astonishment 
What ! exclaimed I, these limbs, this complicated but brittle 
frame, shall last for ever ! No disease shall attack it ; no pain 
shall seize it ; death shall withhold from it for ever his abhorred 
grasp I Perpetual vigour, perpetual activity, perpetual youth, 
shall take up their abode with me ! Time shall generate in me 
no decay, shall not add a wrinkle to my brow, or convert a hair 
of my head to grey ! This body was formed to die ; this edifice 
to cnmible into dust ; the principles of corruption and mortality 
are mixed up in every atom of my frame. But for me the laws 
of nature are suspended ; the eternal wheels of the universe 
roll backward ; I am destined to be triimiphant over fate and 
time ! 
Months, years, cycles, centuries 1 To me all these are but as 
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<*::? ■>!0>mc old ; I shall always 

« . £.^ itiiincy of existence ; no lapse 

. . . :i T:^ :! -.fn my future duration. I was 

v...-.rt : :5xe life of Francis the First now 

.i..jLL7oa ; he will be gathered to his 

u> K.L1 will succeed him. But what are 

. ,^ . . -^ ^ciicniions of men to me ? I shall be- 

. . :v : t»c and fall of empires ; in a little while 

^ . r.i*K-^, my countr>', will perish from off the 

^M men will dispute about the situation of 

«^ ..>^uie about the site of ancient Nineveh and 

. :\,,.. Yet 1 shall still be young. I shall take my 

« «. »4i.-i ity by the hand ; I shall accompany them in 

. . . LuJ when they are worn out and exhausted shall 

X .v'^u^ ^>ver them, and set forward. 

X •..> »\>£iio(hing however in this part of my speculation 

. c; ctKiivlv please me. Methought the race of man- 

v.;v,\I ivv insigniticant in my eyes. I felt a degree of 

>s».-> a^ the immeasurable distance that was now put 

V .v.i uc .\nd the rest of my species. I found myself alone 

% *^v^\l. Must 1 for ever live without a companion, a 

H.«, i:i>ono with whom I can associate upon equal terms, 

...*«• Iioiu 1 can have a communit>- of sensations, and feelings, 

... K 'PCS, and de:»ircs« and fears? 1 experienced something, 

• .han a wish, vet a something ver>' capable of damping my 

«.«. '..Vit 1 also were subject to mortality. I could have been 

%iva s.oi\tente\l to tx> (urtaker with a race of immortals, but I 

»a^ uot hatistWi) to be single in this respect I was not pleased 

;.> u\^'IUvt how trivi.il would appear to me those concerns of a 

(v'\^ \vMi», aUnit which the passions of men are so eagerly 

^1. . \\\\w\\. \ dul not like the deadness of heart that seemed to 

i!u%-.acu to aeixe inc. 1 be^ran to be afraid of \'acanc\' and 

ioi|ioi, an^l lh.it n\y lite would becv^me too uniformly quiet. Nor 

Uul \{ kuitu trhth cxMisole me. to recollect that, as one set of 

lUi*u\U \\\c\\ \Ml the sla^e. auv^her race would arise to be substi- 

\\iW\\ \\\\\w\\ ^to.ul. I tell th.\t human affections and passions 

iUv* i\oi iiutle ot this tiansterable stutT. and that we can love 

t\oiUiivis \^^^h^ unless we de\ote our»el\-es to it heart and soul, 
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and our life is, as it were, bound up in the object of our attach- 
ment 

It was worse when I recollected my wife and my children. 
When I considered for the first time that they were now in a 
manner nothing to me, I felt a sensation that might be said to 
mount to anguish. How can a man attach himself to any thing, 
when he comes to consider it as the mere plaything and amuse* 
ment of the moment ! In this statement, however, I am not 
accurate. Habit is more potent than any theoretical speculation. 
Past times had attached me deeply, irrevocably, to all the mem- 
bers of my £unily. But I felt that I should survive them all. 
They would die one by one, and leave me alone. I should drop 
into their graves the still renewing tear of anguish. In that tomb 
would my heart be buried. Never, never, through the countless 
ages of eternity, should I form another attachment In the 
happy age of delusion, happy and auspicious at least to th(e 
cultivation of the passions, when I felt that I also was a mortal, 
I was capable of a community of sentiments and a going forth 
of the heart But how could I, an immortal, hope ever hereafter 
to fed a serious, an elevating and expansive passion for tbQ 
ephemeron of an hour 1 

St, LeoHj a TaU of the Sixteenth Centuty^ 



p. 96a, L 3. Substract. Thitformy though mm ngardtd as a vtUgarism^ wa» 
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WOMAN'S TRUE POSITION. 

LET woman share the rights and she wDl eimilate the Tirtoes 
of man ; for she must grow more perfect when emancipated, 
or justify the authority that claims such a weak betngr to her 
duty. — If the latter, it will be expedient to open a ftesh trade 
with Russia for whips ; a present which a fether should always 
make to his son-in-law on his wedding day, that a husband may 
keep his whole family in order by the same means ; and without 
any violation of justice reign, wielding this sceptre, sole master 
of his house, because he is the only being in it who has reason : — 
the divine, indefeasible earthly sovereignty breathed into man 
by the Maker of the universe. Allowing this position, women 
have not any inherent rights to claim ; and by the same rule, 
their duties vanish, for rights and duties are inseparable. 

Be just then, O ye men of understanding ! and mark not more 
severely what women do amiss than the vicious tricks of the 
horse or the ass for whom ye provide provender — ^and allow her 
the privileges of ignorance, to whom ye deny the rights of reason, 
or ye will be worse than Egyptian task-masters, expecting 
virtues where nature has not given understanding. 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 



L. 3. Claim to is not nova used^ ** claim** having loxt the simpig unu ^^* emit* 
But ** rtci€um to " would not seem strangt tvtn nov> 
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WiUiam CobheU, tJu raciest of aU EngUsh poKtkal 
writers^ wot horn in 1763. He was a soldier, a 
farmer, attd a man 0/ letters, a kind of Radical 
and a kind of Tory, a thinker of much shrewd sense 
and muck absnrd prejndice. He diedin 1835. The 
directness and vigour of his exj^ressiom are det^ghtJiU. 



THE WICKED BOROUGH-MONGERS. 

AND, then, think of the tithes ! I have talked to several 
£uiners here about the tithes in England ; and, they laugh. 
They sometimes almost make me angp-y ; for they seem, at last, 
not to believe what I say, when I tell them, that the English 
£Emner gives, and is compelled to give, the parson a tenth part 
of his whole crop, and of his fruit and milk and eggs and calves 
and lambs and pigs and wool and honey. They cannot believe 
this. They treat it as a sort of romance. I sometimes, God 
forgive me I ahnost wish them to be farmers in England. I 
said to a neighbour the other day, in half anger : " I wish your 
farm were at Botley. There is a fellow there, who would soon 
let you know, that your fine apple trees do not belong to you. 
He would have his nose in your sheep-fold, your calf-pens, your 
milk-pail, your sow's bed, if not in the sow herself. Your 
daughters would have no occasion to hunt out the hen's nests : 
he would do that for them." And then I g^ve him a proof of an 
English parson's vigilance by telling him the story of Baker's 
peeping out the name, marked on the sack, which the old 
woman was wearing as a petticoat To another of my neigh- 
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^^ ^^., ... jV ctrcumstance of his grandfather 
^ \ :>^.»s!>.rtift% A5. indeed, most of the Americans 

" "' V^-,»,*i. ?^^tt Englishmen ; to this neighbour I 
*^ Njf.- '-"^^i *^* poor woman at Holly Hill, who 
rf>.K*. 'w wishes once too often. He is a very 
^^^.>,,v ifctt He looked very seriously at me, and 
^.^^sv "tdLS falsehood, whether in jest or earnest. 
X..AV him to come to my bouse, and told him, 
^ . . ^ >A i« iJim the acts which the borough-villains had 
.. .a. a sail if we made our own soap and candles, he 
. ^v^iKl^xi. " What I " said he, " and is old England 
^ ^m; \> itiis I Is the land of our fore&thers brought to 
^^, * utyect slavery I Well, Mr. Cobbett, I confess, that 
^Hu^v» K>r King George, during our Revolutionary war ; 
^. \u«kc> all was for the best ; for, if I had had my wishes, 
^ ^«9k h^ve treated us as he now treats the people of 
.^.aIj." ^ He," said I, ''it is not he ; he, poor man, does 
.^vh;^; w the people, and never has done anything to the 
yx»«v^ Ho has no power more than you have. None of his 
^«u;> have any. All put together, they have not a thousandth 
V. h v^ luuch as I have ; for I am able, though here, to annoy 
■v« i>i«iuta, to make them less easy than they would be; but, 
A«a0 tyrants care no more for the Royal Family than they do 
i\M »v» many posts or logs of wood." And then I explained to 
^ui who and what the borough-mongers were, and how they 
v^^ossed us and the king too. I told him how they disposed 
vii I he church livings, and, in short, explained to him all their 
41 i« MUil all their cruelties. He was exceedingly shocked ; but 
^•ik i;lail, at any rate, to know the truth. 

LtiUr to tki People o/BotUy. 



I* «l•^ I. 4. 'lliv KUvy tmrm m ihtjmci ihmi nuhligbts c^mld ht nuuU mitA- 
t'ui imUt/*»€m%0 h¥ tk« /. iifir, hmt candles cmU m0t. Am exciumoHf probmbly 
iH ^^«. , 4.1./ hfiJ tK4 MxwfdM /4«/ i/'ih€ hmdpvtH ktr nuMts cm di/ mwrt she mutt 
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Anne Wardy who married a journalist named Rod' 
clifftt vw Iwrn in London in 1764, and died there in 
1833. HerfcoHous novels^ once extolled to the skies, 
then ridiculedy now respected hut little read, were 
all published in less than ten yearsy and she never 
wrote herself out. They shew real power, marred 
chieflf by proUxity, and by repetition qf dubious 
meetns ^im^reseing, ^ 



EMILY'S MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 

DURING the remainder of the day, Eroil/s mind was agi- 
tated with doubts and fears and contrary determinationSt 
on the subject of meeting this Bamardine on the rampart, and 
submitting herself to his guidance, she scarcely knew whither. 
Pity for her aunt, and anxiety for herself, alternately swayed 
her determination, and night came, before she had decided upon 
her conduct She heard the castle clock strike eleven — ^twelve — 
and yet her mind wavered. The time, however, was now come, 
when she could hesitate no longer : and then the interest she 
felt for her aunt overcame other considerations, and, bidding 
Annette follow her to the outer door of the vaulted gallery, and 
there await her return, she descended from her chamber. The 
castle was perfectly still, and the great hall, where so lately she 
had witnessed a scene of dreadful contention, now returned only 
the whispering footsteps of the two solitary figures gliding fear- 
fully between the pillars, and gleamed only to the feeble lamp 
they carried. Emily, deceived by the long shadows of the 
pillars, and by the catching lights between, often stopped, ima- 
gining she saw some person moving in the distant obscurity of 
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X ^ -. v^. ' •<; X JLOfii^ OS slie passed these pillars, she feared to 
^. :S«^ .,« v*v .vm;ini them, ahnost expecting to see a figure start 
^^ *f^^ i N>lUKi their hroad shaft. She reached, however, the 
>«M.>vv ^^<itty without interruption, but unclosed its outer door 
«.;»^ .1 ;i\:iad]mg hand, and, charging Annette not to quit it, and 
•V v>NV *'( ^ httle <^eD, that she might be heard if she called, 
hK ^^^^f^^red to her the lamp, which she did not dare to take 
iR^jUM^V because of the men on watch, and, alone, stepped out 
u|^ the dark terrace. Everything was so still, that she feared 
tiillt her 0¥m light steps should be heard by the distant sentinels, 
4a4 she walked cautiously towards the spot, where she had 
b^fbre met Bamardine, listening for a soimd, and looking onward 
ttemgh the gloom in search of hint At length, she was startled 
by a deep voice, that spoke near her, and she paused, uncertain 
whether it was his, till it spoke ag^n, and she then recognized 
the hollow tones of Bamardine, who had been punctual to the 
moment, and was at the appointed place, resting on the rampart 
wall After chiding her for not coming sooner, and saying, that 
he had been waiting nearly half an hour, he desired Emily, who 
made no reply, to follow him to the door, through which he had 
entered the terrace. 

While he unlocked it, she looked back to that she had left, and, 
observing the rays of the lamp stream through a small opening, 
was certain that Annette was still there. But her remote situa- 
tion could little befriend Emily, after she had quitted the terrace ; 
and, when Bamardine unclosed the gate, the dismal aspect of the 
passage beyond, shewn by a torch burning on the pavement, 
made her shrink from following him alone, and she refused to go, 
unless Annette might accompany her. This, however, Bamardine 
absolutely refused to permit, mingling at the same time with 
his refusal such artful circumstances to heighten the pity and 
curiosity of Emily towards her aunt, that she, at length, consented 
to follow him alone to the portal 

He then took up the torch, and led her along the passage, at 
the extremity of which he unlocked another door, whence they 
descended, a few steps, into a chapel, which, as Bamardine held 
up the torch to light her, Emily obsored to be in mins, and she 
immediately recollected a former conversation of Annettei con- 
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ceming it, with veiy unpleasant emotions. She looked fearfully 
on the almost roofless ^x^&lls, green with damps, and on the gothic 
points of the windows, where the ivy and the briony had long 
supplied the place of glass, and ran mantling among the broken 
capitals of some columns, that had once supported the roo£ 
Bamardine stumbled over the broken pavement, and his voice, 
as he uttered a sudden oath, was returned in hollow echoes, that 
made it more terrific. Emily's heart sank ; but she still followed 
him, and he turned out of what had been the principal aisle of 
the chapeL Down these steps, lady, said Bamardine, as he de* 
scended a flight, which appeared to lead into the vaults ; but 
Emily paused on the top, and demanded, in a tzemulous tone, 
whither he was conducting her. 

To the portal, said Bamardine. 

Cannot we go through the chapel to the portal ? said Emily. 

No, Signora, that leads to the inner court, which I don't 
choose to unlock. This way, and we shall reach the outer court 
presently. 

Emily still hesitated : fearing not only to go on, but, since she 
had gone thus far, to irritate Bamardine by refusing to go 
feirther. 

Come, lady, said the man, who had nearly reached the 
bottom of the flight, make a little haste ; I cannot wait here all 
night. 

Whither do these steps lead ? said Emily, yet pausing. 

To the portal, repeated Bamardine, in an angry tone ; I will 
wait no longer. As he said this, he moved on with the light, and 
Emily, fearing to provoke him by farther delay, reluctantly fol- 
lowed. From the steps, they proceeded through a passage, ad- 
joining the vaults, the walls of which were dropping with unwhole- 
some dews ; and the vapours, that crept along the ground, made 
the torch bum so dimly that Emily expected every mcHnent to 
see it extinguished, and Bamardine could scarcely find his way. 
As they advanced, these vapours thickened, and Bamardine, be- 
lieving the torch was expiring, stopped for a moment to trim it. 
As he then rested against a pair of iron gates that opened from 
the passage, Emily saw, by uncertain flashes of light, the vaults 
beyond, and near her, heaps of earth, that seemed to surround 
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X .-N--4 .».», xK. »• -v , ix.-vN ^•H\>c ,."'Ua«r' r.^ n-nKs appeared 
»\-^fc *.., , s^NSviv* v "»«K<? .\'«»v<> trc iTci ci" :he portal 
;-*\x'. :» .i.\ vkxxix -v .-■:»%% 4itvvwi-> A^.TiCit cc zvirT^irdine, 
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kind of half-boots, or sandals, that were laced upon his 1^^, to 
appear, and shewed only the point of a broadsword, which he 
usually wore, slung in a belt across his shoulders. On his head 
was a heavy flat velvet cap, somewhat resembling a turban, in 
which was a short feather ; the visage beneath it $hewed strong 
features, and a countenance furrowed with the lines of cunning, 
and darkened by habitual discontent. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho, 



p. 967, 1. X. Emify tJUkitvim is^racHcaify impritoned in thi Ctutli ^ Udd^. 
She is amstatUfy utuUt^ng kamrwing aduemturUf which lead tc nothing in Par- 
ticular, Htr tyrant is thi hushand of the aunt re/erred to in this passage. 



ROBERT HALL. 



Robert HeUlt tk€ mast tmemiml i^fmotUm dinenimg 
preachers^ was bom m 1764. A Bm^titt by dmomi' 
natwHt k4 mmistfrsd at Bristol mod glstwkerg; his 
sermons wert of a mors political iono than is msmoI 
with Anglican tUvinos, but on the wAole ntert dis- 
tinguisModby motUration a$$d good sonot, as well as 
by a certaia eloqnence mad by respectable tcholarskip. 
He died in 1831. 



REFLEXIONS ON WAR. 

IF you had wished to figure to yourselves a country which had 
reached the utmost pinnacle of prosperity, you would un- 
doubtedly have turned your eyes to France, as she appeared a 
few years before the revolution; illustrious in learning and 
genius ; the favourite abode of the arts, and the mirror of fashion, 
whither the flower of the nobility from all countries resorted, to 
acquire the last polish of which the human character is suscep- 
tible. Lulled in voluptuous repose, and dreaming of a philoso- 
phical millennium, without dependence upon God, like the 
generation before the flood, *^ they ate, they drank, they married, 
they were given in marriage." In that exuberant soil every thing 
seemed to flourish, but religion and virtue. The season, however, 
was at length arrived, when God was resolved to punish their 
impiety, as well as to avenge the blood of His servants, whose 
souls had for a century been incessantly crying to Him from under 
the altar. And what method did He employ for this purpose ? 
When He to whom vengeance belongs, when He whose ways are 
unsearchable, and whose wisdom is inexhaustible, proceeded to 
the execution of this strange work, He drew from His treasures a 
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weapon He had never employed before. Resolving to make their 
punishment as signal as their crimes. He neither let loose an in- 
undation of barbarous nations, nor the desolating powers of the 
universe : He neither overwhelmed them with earthquakes, nor 
visited them with pestilence. He summoned from among them- 
selves a ferocity more terrible than either ; a ferocity which, 
mingling in the struggle for liberty, and borrowing aid from that 
very refinement to which it seemed to be opposed, turned every 
man's hand against his neighbour, sparing no age, nor sex, nor 
rank, till, satiated with the ruin of greatness, the distresses of in- 
nocence, and the tears of beauty, it terminated its career in the 
most unrelenting despotism. " Thou art righteous, O Lord, 
which art, and which was, and which shall be, because Thou hast 
judged thus, for they have shed the blood of saints and pro- 
phets, and Thou hast given them blood to drink, for they are 
worthy." 

Sermons. 
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Strjamm Mttddntoik nmt i^rm mi AUntrie im 176s 
tmd died in 183s. Am orm tm r , m, fmmj\i9, m a 
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natiti, MmckimUtk mmy, /rf^Vt ^ tkmtgkt <#' 
teattend kit tmeixieg taa tmucJL N»r £9 mnymmfvi 
pfkit work very tkoremgik 9r very hriiHemi, Fer 
JkciUtyemdvmriwtyt k^tuever, comeiimtdwitk m eetrtrnm 
cem/etemcet he rattAs very high eumottg mtuceH 



CHIVALRY. 



THAT system of manners which arose among the Gothic 
nations of Europe, and of which chivalry was more properly 
the effusion than the source^ is without doubt one of the most 
peculiar and interesting appearances in human affairs. The 
moral causes which formed its character have not, perhaps, been 
hitherto investigated with the happiest success : but chivalry was 
certainly one of the most prominent of its features and most re- 
markable of its effects. Candour must confess, that this singular 
institution was not admirable only as the corrector of the 
ferocious ages in which it flourished ; but that in contributing to 
polish and soften manners it paved the way for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the extension of commerce, which afterwards in 
some measure, supplanted it. Society is inevitably progressive. 
Conmierce has overthrown the *' feudal and chivalrous system " 
under whose shade it first grew ; while leaming has subverted 
the superstition whose opulent endowments had first fostered it. 
Peculiar circumstances connected with the manners of chivalry 
favoured this admission of commerce and this growth of know- 
ledge ; while the sentiments peculiar to it, already enfeebled in 
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the progress from ferocity and turbulence, were almost obliterated 
by tranquillity and refinement Commerce and difiused know- 
ledge have, in fact, so completely assumed the ascendant in 
polished nations, that it will be difficult to discover any relics of 
Gothic manners, but in a fantastic exterior, which has survived 
the generous illusions through which these manners once seemed 
splendid and seductive. Their direct influence has long ceased 
in Europe ; but their indirect influence, through the medium of 
those causes which would not perhaps have existed but for the 
mildness which chivalry created in the midst of a barbarous age, 
still operates with increasing vigour. The manners of the middle 
age were, in the most singular sense, compulsory : enterprising 
benevolence was produced by general fierceness, gallant courtesy 
by ferocious rudeness ; and artificial gentleness resisted the tor- 
rent of natural barbarism. But a less incongruous system has 
succeeded, in which commerce, which unites men's interests, and 
knowledge, which excludes those prejudices that tend to embroil 
them, present a broader basis for the stability of civilized and 
beneficent manners. 

Vindida Callica. 
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^ EngUsk Imtfy navtHtta ntkm smeee^d mmek tiHtr 
witkfiui brtmkfmm Fmmtjf Bmmt^ U g<wiy iEAM> 
MX bom m Berktkirt m X74S6, mmd died mt Edgt» 
morthstewmtHx^^ yx^ "^-if jtyif h^wmntvd mki 
UMsiMg ^womuM^gAewrwtfmitA wmrwJkrtUU^ ikmm 
distimctioH, gxeept At ker IHak ttorig^ mmd haw rHi 
drm's UUes, both ^mkick > 



THE DUBUN SHOEBLACK. 

WE proceed to establish the truth of our minor, and the 
first evidence we shall call is a Dublin shoeblack. He 
is not in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the display of 
figurative language ; he is in a court of justice, upon his trial 
for life or death. A quarrel happened between two shoeblacks, 
who were playing at what in England is called pitch farthing, 
or heads and tails, and in Ireland, head or harp. One of the 
combatants threw a small paving stone at his opponent, who 
drew out the knife with which he used to scrape shoes and 
plunged it up to the hilt in his companion's breast. It is ne- 
cessary for our story to say, that Lamprey is a very eminent 
cutler in Dublin, whose name is stamped on the blade of his 
knives in the usual place. The shoeblack was brought to trial 
With a number of significant gestures, which on his audience 
had all the powers that Demosthenes ascribes to action, he^ in 
a language not purely Attic, gave the following account of the 
affair to his judge. 

" Why, my lard, as I was going past the Royal Exchange I 
meets Billy—* Billy/ says I, * will you sky a cop'*--**— * Done,' 
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says he — ^ Done,' says I — ^and done and done's enough between 
two jantlemen. — With that I ranged them fair and even with 
my hook-em-snivey— up they go. — * Music I ' says he — * Skull ! ' 
says I — and down they come three brown mazzards. — ' By the 
holy you fleshed 'em,* says he — ' You lie,' says I. — With that he 
ups with a lump of a two year old and lef s drive at me — I out's 
with my bread-earner, and gives it him up to Lamprey in the 
bread basket" 

To make this intelligible to the English, some comments are 
necessary. Let us follow the text, step by step, and it will 
afford our readers, as Lord Kames says of Blair's Dissertation on 
Ossian, a delicious morsel of criticism. 

As I was going past the Royal Exchange I meets Billy, 

In this apparently simple exordium, the scene and the meeting 
with Billy are brought before the eye, by the judicious use of 
the present tense. 

Billy y says /, will you sky a copper? 

A copper ! genus pro specie ! the generic name of copper for 
the bare individual halfpenny. 

Sky a copper. 

To sky is a new verb, which none but a master hand could 
have coined ; a more splendid metonymy could not be applied 
upon a more trivial occasion ; the lofty idea of raising a metal 
to the skies is substituted for the mean thought of tossing up a 
halfpenny. Our orator compresses his hyperbole into a single 
word. Thus the mind is prevented from dwelling long enough 
upon the figure to perceive its enormity. This is the perfection 
of the art Let the genius of French exaggeration and of 
Eastern hyperbole hide their diminished heads — Virgil is 
scarcely more sublime. 

" Ingredtturqae solo et caput inter nubila condit.'* 
*' Her feet on earth, her head amidst the clouds." 

With that I ranged them fair and even with my hook-em- 
snivey, 

Hook-em-snivey. — An indescribable, though simple, machine, 
employed by boys in playing at head and harp. 

Up they gOy continues our orator. 

Music/ says he — Skull/ says I. 
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j^j^jjjntTV ; on one side of an Irish halfpenny 
^'^^ hicr *i* "^ expressed by tlie general term music, 

•^^ ^. j.^r Ant brown maxzards / 
-^ ^^ • jj^,^ the diction of our orator is enriched from the 
"w- ^y Shakspeare ! the word head, instead of being 
*^^*' i lijc 1 wore general term, is here brought distinctly to 
^^^^ >^ jji^ tenn mazzard, or face, which is more appropriate 
^ k:» tftj^**?'** profile than the words skull or head. 
jx ^ *^V/ you fleshed ^eniy says he, 

t\ t)ke b«^y * ^^ ^^ ^^^ "^ which more is meant than meets 

^r W : it is an ellipsis — an abridgement of an oath. The full 

gNcf^U runs thus — By the holy poker of Hell ! — This instrxmient 

^^^^ Irish invention or imagination. It seems a useful piece ot 

l^^nitui^ in the place for which it is intended, to stir the de- 

w>ttxtn^ flames, and thus to increase the torments of the damned. 

i«K^t judgment is necessary to direct an orator how to suit his 

l^ittts to his auditors, so as not to shock their feelings either by 

vtut is too much above, or too much below common life. In 

the use of oaths, where the passions are warm, this must be 

pitfticularly attended to, else they lose their effect, and seem 

more the result of the head than the heart. But to proceed — 

By the holy / you fleshed *em. 

To flesh is another verb of Irish coinage ; it means, in shoe- 
tbck dialect, to touch a halfpenny, as it goes up into the air, 
with the fleshy part of the thumb, so as to turn it which way 
you please, and thus to cheat your opponent — ^What an intricate 
explanation saved by one word ! 
Vou //V, says I. 

Here no periphrasis would do the business. 
IVi/h that he ups with a lump of a two year old^ and lets 
drive at me. 

With that, — These are not unmeaning words, used like ex- 
pletives by some orators, merely to gain time; the phrase, 
with that^ varies in signification according to circiunstances ; 
either it denotes, that one action immediately follows another as 
its consequence, or else it implies, that two actions happen, or 
two ideas occur, actually at the same time. 
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He ufs with. — A verb is here formed of two prepositions — a 
novelty in grammar. Conjunctions, we all know, are corrupted 
Anglo-Saxon verbs; but prepositions, according to Home 
Tooke, derive only from Anglo-Saxon nouns. 

All this time it is possible, that the mere English reader may 
not be able to guess what it is, that our orator ups with or takes 
up. He should be apprised, that a lump of a two year old is a 
middle sized stone. This is a metaphor, borrowed partly from 
the grazier's vocabulary, and partly from the arithmetician's 
vade-mecum. A stone, to come under the denomination of a 
lump of a two year old, must be to a less stone as a two year 
old calf is to a yearling. It must be to a larger stone than 
itself, as a two year old calf is to an ox. Here the scholar sees, 
that there must be two statements, one in the rule of three 
direct, and one in the rule of three inverse, to obtain precisely 
the thing required ; yet the untutored Irishman, without sus- 
pecting the necessity of this operose process, arrives at the 
solution of the problem by some short cut of his own, as he 
clearly evinces by the propriety of his metaphor. To be sure 
there seems some incongruity in his throwing this lump of a two 
year old calf at his adversary. No arm but that of Milo could 
be strong enough for such a feat Upon recollection, however 
bold this figure may seem, there are precedents for its use. 

'' We read in a certain author," says Beattie, " of a giant, 
who, in his wrath, tore off the top of the promontory and flung 
it at the enemy ; and so huge was the mass, that you might, 
says he, have seen goats browsing on it as it flew through the 
air." Compared with this, our orator's figure is cold and tame. 

" / outs with my bread-earner^ continues he. 

We forbear to comment on outs witk^ because the intelligent 
critic inunediately perceives, that it has the same sort of merit 
ascribed to ups with. What our hero dignifies i^th the name 
of his bread-earner, is the knife with which, by scraping shoes, 
he earned his bread. — Pope's ingenious critic, Mr. Warton, 
bestows judicious praise upon the art with which this poet, in 
the Rape of the Lock, has used many ''periphrases and un- 
common expressions," to avoid mentioning the name of scissors^ 
which would sound too vulgar for epick dignity ; — ^fatal engine, 




:i^i!iW.L ^M^ TiMiqgfa the metonymy of hretui' 
.-^ilut^JliirT^^^r*^ w^ not equal these in elegance, it 

iflt ingenaity. 
,i«^jb .^4t Lamprey in the breadrhcuket} 
>^ ^Ni^iV 4it ^ description of wounds, but this snr- 
oliadncteristic choice of circumstance. — Up to 
M^ %t once a complete idea di the length, bieadth 
,^^^l^^^x^ wound, without the assistance of the coroner. 

\ Vjilllll r '^^ '^^ paie«^>pr#> in VlTgil — 

" C«r«ke onnds capul» Umts abdidit eBtem." 
^ Vp to Uie hilt his ahiniog fiinrhion sheathed." 

* The stomach. 

Essay OH Irish Bulls. 



KV *9H ^ > Hook-em-^mTey. /» this mgruubU pmwJfy ^ 
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Sir WalUrScoiit thegrtatest qf all novelists if qua- 
lity, quantity t and originality are taken together ^ 
was bom in Edinburgh in 1771. After spending 
many years in easy professional and literary labour^ 
the success of his books tempted him to overwork, 
whichf ill-fortune aiding, killed him in 1832. For 
attractive wholesomeness of character and varied 
charm of work Scott stands alone. 



AN ANTIQUARY'S STUDY. 

IT was indeed some time before Lovel could, through the thick 
atmosphere, perceive in what sort of den his friend had 
constructed his retreat It was a lofty room, of middling size, 
obscurely lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One end 
was entirely occupied by book-shelves, greatly too limited in space 
for the number of volumes placed upon them, which were, there- 
fore, drawn up in ranks of two or three files deep, while number- 
less others littered the floor and the tables, amid a chaos of maps, 
engravings, scraps of parchment, bundles of papers, pieces of old 
armour, swords, dirks, helmets, and Highland targets. Behind 
Mr. Oldbuck's seat (which was an ancient leathern-covered easy- 
chair, worn smooth by constant use), was a huge oaken cabinet 
decorated at each comer with Dutch cherubs, having their little 
duck-wings displayed, and great jolter-headed visages placed 
between them. The top of this cabinet was covered with busts, 
and Roman lamps and paterae, intermingled with one or two 
bronze figures. The walls of the apartment were partly clothed 
with grim old tapestry, representing the memorable story of Sir 
Gawaine's wedding, in which full justice was done to the ugliness 
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of the Loathly Lady ; although, to judge from his own looks, 
th^ geutle knight had less reason to be disgusted with the match 
on account of disparity of outward favour, than the romancer has 
given us to understand. The rest of the room was panelled, or 
wainscotted, with black oak, against which hung two or three por- 
traits in armour, being characters in Scottish history, favourites 
of Mr. Oldbuck, and as many in tie-wigs and laced coats, staring 
representatives of his own ancestors. A large old-fsishioned 
oaken table was covered with a profusion of papers, parchments, 
books, nondescript trinkets and gewgaws, which seemed to have 
little to recommend them, besides rust and the antiquity which 
it indicates. In the midst of this wreck of ancient books and 
utensils, with a gravity equal to Marius among the ruins kA 
Carthage, sat a large black cat, which, to a superstitious eye, 
might have presented the genius loci^ the tutelar demon of 
the apartment. The floor, as well as the taUe and chairs, was 
overflowed by the same mare magnum of miscellaneous trumpery, 
where it would have been as impossible to find any individual 
article wanted, as to put it to any use when discovered 

Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find one's way to 
a chair, without stumbling over a prostrate folio, or the still 
more awkward mischance of overturning some piece of Roman or 
ancient British pottery. And, when the chair was attained, it had 
to be disencumbered, with a careful hand, of engravings which 
might have received damage, and of antique spurs and buckles, 
which would certainly have occasioned it to any sudden occu- 
pant Of this the Antiquary made Lovel particularly aware, add- 
ing, that his friend, the Rev. Doctor Heavysteme from the Low 
Countries, had sustained much injury by sitting down suddenly 
and incautiously on three ancient calthrops, or craw-4ass^ which 
l)ad been lately dug up in the b<^ near Bannockbum, and which, 
dispersed by Robert Bruce to lacerate the feet of the English 
chargers, came thus in process of time to endamage the sitting 
part of a learned professor of Utrecht. 

The Antiquary, 
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THE INSTALLATION OF THE ABBOT OF 

KENNAQUHAIR. 

As she spoke, a side door, which closed a passage from the 
Abbot's house into the church, was thrown open, that the Fathers 
might enter the choir, and conduct to the high altar the Superior 
whom they had elected. 

In former times, this was one of the most splendid of the many 
pageants which the hierarchy of Rome had devised to attract the 
veneration of the faithful The period, during which the Abbacy 
remained vacant, was a state of mourning, or, as their emblema- 
tical phrase expressed it, of widowhood ; a melancholy term, 
which was changed into rejoicing and triumph when a new 
Superior was chosen. When the folding doors were on such 
solemn occasions thrown open, and the new Abbot appeared on 
the threshold in full-blown dignity, with ring and mitre, and dal- 
matique and crosier, his hoary standard-bearers and his juvenile 
dispensers of incense preceding him, and the venerable train of 
monks behind him, with all besides which could announce the 
supreme authority to which he was now raised, his appearance 
was a signal for the magnificent jubilate to rise from the organ 
and music-loft, and to be joined by the corresponding bursts of 
Alleluiah from the whole assembled congregation. Now all was 
changed. In the midst of rubbish and desolation, seven or eight 
old men, bent and shaken as much by grief and fear as by age, 
shrouded hastily in the proscribed dress of their order, wandered 
like a procession of spectres, from the door which had been 
thrown open, up through the encumbered passage, to the high 
altar, there to install their elected Superior a chief of ruins. It was 
like a band of bewildered travellers choosing a chief in the wilder- 
ness of Arabia ; or a shipwrecked crew electing a captain upon 
the barren island on which fate has thrown them. 

They who, in peaceful times, are most ambitious of authority 
among others, shrink from the competition at such eventful 
periods, when neither ease nor parade attend the possession of 
it, and when it gives only a painful pre-eminence both in danger 
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homage, and to offer the tribute which should provide their 
spiritual superior with palfrey and trappings. No Bishop assisted 
at the solemnity, to receive into the higher ranks of the Church 
nobility a dignitary, whose voice in the legislature was as potential 
as his own. With hasty and maimed rites, the few remaining 
brethren stepped forward alternately to give their new Abbot the 
kiss of peace, in token of fraternal affection and spiritual homage. 
Mass was then hastily performed, but in such precipitation as if 
it had been hurried over rather to satisfy the scruples of a few 
youths, who were impatient to set out on a hunting party, than as 
if it made the most solemn part of a ^lemn ordination. The 
ofEciating priest faltered as he spoke the service, and often 
looked around, as if he expected to be interrupted in the midst of 
his office, and the brethren listened as to that which, short as it 
was, they wished yet more abridged. 

The Abbot. 



p. aSa, 1. 30. Calthrops, or heiier^ ealtro^^ to calUd/rom tJu old nam* of tkt 
star tkutUt art/our-poiMUd iron instruments iff which, however thrown, one spike 
sticks up. They are still occasionally used in watfare, but are more generally 
called now *'crovfs/eet.** 

P. 285, 1 8. Mass, etc, A ** hunting-mass** was a reeogniaed form of the cert' 
monial, shortened on pur^se. 
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activity of the sun generates what is loathsome, as well as what 
is lovely ; that the asp reposes under the rose ; and the scorpion 
crawls under the fragrant flower, and the luscious fruit 

The usual stories are repeated here of the immense size and 
voracious appetite of a certain species of serpent The best his- 
tory of this kind we ever remember to have read, was of a serpent 
killed near one of our settlements, in the East Indies ; in whose 
body they found the chaplain of the garrison, all in black, the 

Rev. Mr. somebody or other, whose name we have forgotten, 

and who, after having been missing for above a week, was dis- 
covered in this very inconvenient situation. The dominions of 
the King of Candy are partly defended by leeches, which abound 
in the woods, and from which oiur soldiers suffered in the most 
dreadful manner. The Ceylonese, in compensation for their ani- 
mated plagues, are endowed with two vegetable blessings, the 
cocoa nut tree and the talipot tree. The latter affords a prodi- 
gious leaf, impenetrable to sim or rain, and large enough to 
shelter ten men. It is a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent 
service in that country as a great-coat tree would be in this. A 
leaf of the talipot tree is a tent to the soldier, a parasol to the 
traveller, and a book to the scholar. The cocoa tree affords 
bread, milk, oil, wine, spirits, vinegar, yeast, sugar, doth, paper, 
huts, and ships. 

Articles published in the Edinburgh Review, 



p. 386, L 6. Bottle of wine. T)us enormous travellers' tale lias been repeated 
to the present day^ and is said to h4SV€ been not inconvenient to Indian butlers. 
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COLERIDGE AS A UTERARY CANVASSER. 

SO ended my first canvass : from caoses that I shall pre- 
sently mention, I made bat one other iq>plication in person. 
This took place at Manchester to a statdy and c^mlent wlldle- 
sale dealer in cottons. He took my letter of introduction, and, 
having perused it, measured me frxxm head to foot and again 
from foot to head, and then asked if I had any Inll or invoice of 
the thing. I presented my prospectus to him. He rapidly 
skimmed and hummed over the first side, and sdll more rapidly 
the second and concluding page ; crushed it within his fingers and 
the palm of his hand ; then most deliberately and significantly 
nibbed and smoothed one part against the other ; and lastly 
putting it into his pocket turned his ba<d: on me with an *^ over- 
run with these articles !" and so without another syUable retired 
into his counting-house. And, I can truly say, to my unspeak- 
able amusement 

This, 1 have said, was my second and last attempt On re- 
turning baffled from the first, in v^ch I had vainly essayed to 
r«|)eat the miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem patriot, I 
dined with the tradesman who had introduced him to me. After 
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dinner he importuned me to smoke a pipe with him, and two or 
three other illumiruUi of the same rank. I objected, both 
because I was engaged to spend the evening with a minister and 
his friends, and because I had never smoked except once or twice 
in my life-dme, and then it was herb tobacco mixed with 
Oronooko. On the assurance, however, that the tobacco was 
equally mild, and seeing too that it was of a yellow colour ; — not 
forgetting the lamentable difficulty, I have always experienced, 
in saying, " No," and in abstaining from what the people about 
me were doing, — I took half a pipe, filling the lower half of the 
bowl with salt I was soon however compelled to resign it, in 
consequence of a giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, 
which, as I had drunk but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, 
have been the effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming 
myself recovered, I sallied forth to my engagement ; but the 
walk and the fresh air brought on all the symptoms again, 
and, I had scarcely entered the minister's drawing-room, and 
opened a small pacquet of letters, which he had received from 
Bristol for me ; ere I sank back on the sofa in a sort of swoon 
rather than sleep. Fortunately I had found just time enough to 
inform him of the confused state of my feelings, and of the 
occasion. For here and thus I lay, my face like a wall that is 
white-washing, deathy pale and with the cold drops of perspira- 
tion running down it from my forehead, while one after another 
there dropped in the different gentlemen, who had been invited 
to meet, and spend the evening with me, to the number of from 
fifteen to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for a short 
time, I at length awoke from insensibility, and looked round on 
the party, my eyes dazzled by the candles which had been lighted 
in the interim. By way of relieving my embarrassment one of 
the gentlemen began the conversation, with '* Have you seen a 
paper to-day, Mr. Coleridge?" "Sir!" I replied, rubbing my 
eyes, '* I am far from convinced, that a Christian b permitted 
to read either newspapers or any other works of merely 
political and temporary interest" This remark, so ludici^usly 
inapposite to, or rather, incongruous with, the purpose, for 
which I was known to have visited Birmingham, and to assist 
me in which they were all then met, produced an involuntary 

U 
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and general burst of laughter ; and seldom indeed have I 
passed so many delightful hours, as I enjoyed in that room 
from the moment of that laugh till an early hour the next morn- 
ing. Never, perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party have 
I since heard conversation sustained with such animation, 
enriched with such variety of information and enlivened with 
such a flow of anecdote. Both then and afterwards they all 
joined in dissuading me from proceeding with my scheme ; 
assured me in the most friendly and yet most flattering ex- 
pressions, that neither was the employment fit for me, nor I fit 
for the employment Yet, if I determined on persevering in it, 
they promised to exert themselves to the utmost to procure sub- 
scribers, and insisted that I should make no more applications 
in person, but carry on the canvass by proxy. The same 
hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and, that £uiing, the 
same kind exertions in my behalf, 1 met with at Manchester, 
Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, — ^indeed, at every place in which I 
took up my sojourn, I often recall with affectionate pleasure the 
many respectable men who interested themselves for me, a per- 
fect stranger to them, not a few of whom I can still name amoi^ 
my friends. They will bear witness for me how opposite even then 
my principles were to those of Jacobinism or even of democracy, 
and can attest the strict accuracy of the statement which I have 
left on record in the loth and i ith numbers of The Friend. 

Biographia Uteraria. 



THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that this insulation of the 
understanding is our own act and deed. The man of healthful 
and undivided intellect uses his understanding in this state of 
abstraction only as a tool or organ ; even as the arithmetician 
uses numbers, that is, as the means not the end of knowledge. 
Our Shakspeare in agreement both with truth and the philosophy 
of his age names it " discourse of reason,** as an instrumental 
faculty belonging to reason : and Milton opposes the discursive 
to the intuitive, as the lower to the higher, 
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Differing but in degree, in kind the same. 

Of the discursive understanding, which forms for itself general 
notions and terms of classification for the purpose of comparing 
and zxx2Si^n% phanomena^ the characteristic is clearness without 
depth. It contemplates the unity of things in their limits only, 
and is consequently a knowledge of superficies without substance. 
So much so, indeed, that it entangles itself in contradictions in 
the very efibrt of comprehending the idea of substance. The 
completing power which unites clearness with depth, the pleni- 
tude of the sense with the comprehensibility of the understanding, 
is the imagination, impregnated with which the understanding 
itself becomes intuitive, and a living power. The reason, not 
the abstract reason, not the reason as the mere organ of science, 
or as the faculty of scientific principles and schemes i priori; 
but reason as the integral spirit of Uie regenerated man, reason 
substantiated and vital, one only^ yet manifold^ overseeing ally 
and going through a// understanding ; the breath of the power of 
God J and a pure influence from the ghry of the Almighty; which 
remcUning in itself reg^nerattih all other powers, and in all ages 
entering into hofy souls maketh them friends of God and prophets ; 
(Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii.) this reason without being either 
the sense, the understanding, or the imagination, contains all 
three within itself, even as the mind contains its thoughts, and 
is present in and through them all ; or as the expression pervades 
the different features of an intelligent countenance. Each in- 
dividual must bear witness of it to his own mind, even as he 
describes life and light : and with the silence of Ught it describes 
itself, and dwells in us only as far as we dwell in it It cannot,: 
in strict language, be called a faculty, much less a personal 
property, of any human mind. He, with whom it is present, can 
as little appropriate it, whether totally or by partition, as he 
can claim ownership in the breathing air, or make an inclosure 
in the cope of heaven. 

The object of the preceding discourse was to recommend the 
Bible, as the end and centre of our reading and meditation. I 
can truly affirm of myself, that my studies have been profitable 
and availing to me only so far as I have endeavoured to use all 
my other knowledge as a glass enabling me to receive more 
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light in a wider field of vision finun the woid of God. If yoi 
lutve acoomiMuiied me that fiff , fboqgiiHiil neder, let h Mt 
neuyyeoif I digress te a few nwoKiitt to aaodMr bool^ Bk^ 
wise a nvdattoii of God— 41ie great book of Us aermt Natna 
Hiat in its obvious sense and Ittetal interpntatioa it d ec lares 
the being and attributes of the Ahnjghty Fatlier, aono bat te 
feol in heart has ever daxed gainsay. But it has been tke none 
of gentle and pious oainds in all ages, it is tihbo poeify of wlk 
human nature, to read it likewise in a figuiativo innsot *ad to 
find therein conwpondendes and symbob of die ^liritiial worid. 
I have at this moment betee mc^ in the flowerjr maailQ'w, en 

which my eye is now reposing^ one of its most eoodiii^ diaplen^ 
inwliich there is no lamenting wocd, no one dhamcter of gidt 

or anguish. For never can I look and meditate oa the vcgotdilt 
creation without a feeling similar to that widi which wogaaeat 
A beautiful infent that has fed itsdf asleep at its mothet'a boaaa^ 
and smiles in its strange dream of obscure yet happy aenMrtloaa 

The same tender and genial pleasure takes possession of me^ and 
this-pleasnre is checked and drawn inward by the lika arftfa^ 
melancholyi by the same whispered remoostranoe^ and mads 
restless by a similar impulse of asjriration. It aeema ae if dM 
soul said to herself: From this state hast thou fellcn I Sodi 
shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable to a boUer 
power 1 thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own trans- 
parency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and har> 
monious object is subjected to the life and light of nature ; to 
that life and light of nature, I say, which shines in every plant 
and flower, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom of 
God over all fills, and shines through, nature! But what die 
plsmt is by an act not its own and unconsciously — ^that must thou 
make thyself to become— must by prayer and by a watchlul and 
unresisting spirit, join at least with the preventive and ay^ tring 
grace to make thyself, in that light of conscience which infla«y| ffh 
not, and with that knowledge which pufleth not up I 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided 
reason, neither merely speculative or merdy practical, but both 
in one, which I have in this annotation endeavoured to contra* 
dbtinguish from the understanding, I seem to myself to behold 
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in the quiet objects, on which I am gazing, more than an arbi- 
trary illustration, more than a mere simile^ the work of my own 
fancy. I feel an awe, as if there were before my eyes the same 
power as that of the reason — the same power in a lower dignity, 
and therefore a symbol established in the truth of things. I feel 
it alike, whether I contemplate a single tree or flower, or meditate 
on vegetation throughout the world, as one of the great organs 
of the life of nature. Lo ! — ^with the rising sun it conmiences its 
outward life and enters into open conmiunion with all the 
elements, at once assimilating them to itself and to each other. 
At the same moment it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, 
absorbs and respires, steams forth its cooling vapour and finer 
fragrance, and breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and 
tone of the atmosphere, into the atmosphere that feeds it Lo ! — 
at the touch of light how it returns an air akin to light, and 
yet with the same pulse effectuates its own secret growth, still 
contracting to fix what expanding it had refined. Lo ! — how 
upholding the ceaseless plastic motion of the parts in the pro- 
foundest rest of the whole it becomes the visible organismus of 
the entire silent or elementary life of nature and, therefore^ 
in incorporating the one extreme becomes the symbol of the 
other ; the natural symbol of that higher life of reason, in which 
the whole series (known to us in our present state of being) is 
perfected, in which, therefore, all the subordinate gradations 
recur, and are re-ordained in more abundant honour. We had 
seen each in its own cast, and we now recognise them all as co- 
existing in the unity of a higher form, the crown and completion 
of the earthly, and the mediator of a new and heavenly series. 
Thus finally, the vegetable creation, in the simplicity and uni- 
formity of its internal structure symbolising the unity of nature, 
while it represents the omniformity of her delegated functions in 
its external variety and manifoldness, becomes the record and 
chronicle of her ministerial acts, and inchases the vast unfolded 
volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics of her history. 

Lay Sermons, 
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VASIEL DOV'E'S BOOKS. 

HVe'Vi L Y tor Da&n^ he lived befive the age of Magazines, 
V^viit^w::^ CydopttKliasv Ekgaat Escracts aad Litenrj 
\c«ds^KH)CCs $«> xhil h» gachered the irrnt of knovie^^ lor hii&> 
>^ iu»£c«ki ^* rQcxnvtn^ it from the dirtr fingers of a retail 
\vWm. His IXMk^ were few is num bciy but dier were all 
%v^^t> eitih{f in Buuter or ia size. Tber c on sisted of die 
ViMKc d'.Vnhur in the tine t)«aK^-4etter edkioa of Copland ; 
^Huuuvti s MvKals ,UKi FUny^s NocttrsI Histonr« two goodlj folios^ 
luli .u JUk c>j;g vH uaiQ^ «md both CRtnsfarrd bv that old worthy 
HukuwiH ^ho kx the ;>enrM:e which be lendered to his cod> 
U9AU|>vvk«uKrHi AiKJl ti> hi:s^ OToncryinen deserves to be caDed the 
bv>4 >Ai ibc^ HglhMKJls» %tth«>itt viispwagin^ either the Lord or 
Ihi^ l\s<%H v^ thiU jii^fK^iacfcon. The wboie works of Joshua 
\\Kv>AWi v^hixi^ Ukiufte let tue teU the reader tn passtng;, was 
.i\vvui5^l u^>a ihv"^ til St 5L> liable by his oxtcempormes^ not as 
\^w>\ u^uA vlw !ii4\v^KA.' r r<aa Fecit's Hbtery of the Netherlands, 
Vu^u.v«uvsl .iiKi sv^KUHivNi S b-dw3ird Grtmestun. another worthy 
vu '. Us^ k'Niivi^Kvik >.»*NUft , Sir K.<o<bn L>i^by s Discourses ; Stowe's 
\K4n444«,Vv K^^dihuA t^iKt^ tu^of EiwazdllL; ^^RipkyRe- 
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vived by Eirenaeus Philalethes, an Englishman styling himself 
Citizen of the World/' with its mysterious frontispiece represent- 
ing the Domus Naturce^ to which Nil deest^ nisi clavisj the 
Pilgrim's Progress ; two volumes of Ozell's translation of Rabelais ; 
Latimer's Sermons ; and the last volume of Fox's Martyrs, which 
latter book had been brought him by his wife. The Pilgrim's 
Progress was a godmother's present to his son : the odd volumes 
of Rabelais he had picked up at Kendal, at a sale in a lot with 
Ripley Revived and Plutarch's Morals : the others he had 
inherited. 

Daniel had looked into all these books, read most of them, 
and believed all that he read, except Rabelais, which he 
could not tell what to make of. He was not, however, one of 
those persons who complacently suppose everything to be non- 
sense, which they do not perfectly comprehend, or flatter them- 
selves that they do. His simple heart judged of books by what 
they ought to be, little knowing what they are. It never oc- 
curred to him that any thing would be printed which was not 
worth printing, any thing which did not convey either reasonable 
delight or useful instruction : and he was no more disposed to 
doubt the truth of what he read, than to question the veracity of 
his neighbour, or any one who had no interest in deceiving him. 
A book carried with it to him authority in its very aspect The 
Morte d' Arthur therefore he received for authentic history, just 
as he did the painful chronicle of honest John Stowe, and the 
Barnesian labours of Joshua the self-satisfied : there was nothing 
in it indeed which stirred lus English blood like the battles of 
Cressy and Poictiers and Najara ; yet on the whole he preferred 
it to Barnes's story, believed in Sir Tor, Sir Tristram, Sir 
Launcelot and Sir Lamorack as entirely as in Sir John Chandos, 
the Captal de Buche and the Black Prince, and liked them 
better. 

Latimer and Du Bartas he used sometimes to read aloud on 
Sundays ; and if the departed take cognizance of what passes on 
earth, and poets derive any satisfaction from that posthumous 
applause which is generally the only reward of those who deserve 
it, Sylvester might have found some compensation for the un- 
deserved neglect into which his works had sunk, by the fuU and 
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devout delight which his rattling hymns and quaint collocations 
afforded to this reader. The silver-tongued Sylvester, however, 
was reserved for a Sabbath book ; as a week-day author Daniel 
pr^erred Pliny, for the same reason that bread and cheese, or a 
rasher of hung mutton, contented his palate better than a 
syllabub. He frequently regretted that so knowing a writer had 
never seen or heard of Wethercote and Yordas caves ; the ebbing 
and flowing spring at Giggleswick, Malham Cove, and Gordale 
Scar, that he might have described them among the wonders of 
the world. Omne ignotum pro magnifico is a maxim which will 
not in all cases hold good. There are things which we do not 
undervalue because we are familiar with them, but which are 
admired the more thoroughly they are known and understood ; 
it is thus with the grand objects of nature and the finest works 
of art, — with whatsoever is truly great and excellent Daniel 
was not deficient in imagination ; but no description of places 
which he had never seen, however exaggerated (as such things 
always are) impressed him so strongly as these objects in his 
own neighbourhood, which he had known from childhood. 
Three or four times in his life it had happened that strangers 
with a curiosity as uncommon in that age as it is general in this, 
came from afar to visit these wonders of the West Riding, and 
Daniel accompanied them with a delight such as he never ex- 
perienced on any other occasion. 

But the author in whom he delighted most was Plutarch, of 
whose works he was lucky enough to possess the worthier half : 
if the other had perished Plutarch would not have been a 
popular writer, but he would have held a higher place in the 
estimation of the judicious. Daniel could have posed a candidate 
for university honours, and perhaps the examiner too, with some 
of the odd learning which he had stored up in his memory from 
these great repositories of ancient knowledge. Refusing all 
reward for such services, the strangers to whom he officiated as a 
guide, though they perceived that he was an extraordinary person, 
were little aware how much information he had acquired, and of 
how strange a kind. His talk with them did not go beyond the 
subjects which the scenes they came to visit naturally suggested, 
and they wondered more at the questions he asked, than at any- 
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thing which he advanced himself. For his disposition was 
naturally shy, and that which had been bashfulness in youth 
assumed the appearance of reserve as he advanced in life ; for 
having none to communicate with upon his favourite studies, 
he lived in an intellectual world of his own, a mental solitude as ' 
complete as that of Alexander Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe. 
Even to the Curate his conversation if he had touched upon his 
books, would have been heathen Greek ; and to speak the truth 
plainly, ^thout knowing a letter of that language, he knew 
more about the Greeks, than nine-tenths of the cleigy at that 
time, including all the dissenters, and than nine-tenths of the 
school-masters also. 

Our good Daniel had none of that confidence which so usually 
and so unpleasantly characterizes self-taught men. In fact, he 
was by no means aware of the extent of his acquirements, all 
that he knew in this kind having been acquired for amusement, 
not for use. He had never attempted to teach himself anything. 
These books had lain in his way in boyhood, or ^len in it after- 
wards, and the perusal of them, intently as it was followed, was 
always accounted by him to be nothing more than recreation. 
None of his daily business had ever been neglected for it ; he 
cultivated his fields and his garden, repaired his walls, looked to 
his stable, tended his cows and salved his sheep, as diligently and 
as contentedly as if he had possessed neither capacity nor incli- 
nation for any higher employments. Yet Daniel was one of those 
men, who, if disposition and aptitude were not overruled by 
circumstances, would have grown pale with study, instead of 
being bronzed and hardened by sun and wind and rain. There 
were in him undeveloped talents which might have raised him to 
distinction as an antiquary, a virtuoso of the Royal Society, a 
poet, or a theologian, to whichever course the bias in his ball of 
fortime had inclined. But he had not a particle of envy in his 
composition. He thought indeed that if he had had grammar 
learning in his youth like the curate, he would have made more 
use of it ; but there was nothing either of the sourness or bitter- 
ness (call it which you please) of repining in this natural re- 
flection. 

The Doctor. 
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JANE AUSTEN. 



Jane A usteu was Bom at Stevenion in 1775, and dUd 
at Chawion in 18x7. Furnished with matter by an 
exquisite and net ico satirical observatienf equip^d 
by nature and reading with a style not striking to 
the vulgar^ but infinitely flexible and instinct with 
humour ^ Miss Austen achieved perhaps the most 
Perfect t if not the largest or noblest work, yet done in 
the English novel. 



A STRAWBERRY PARTY. 

IT was now the middle of June and the weather fine ; and 
Mrs. Elton was growmg impatient to name the day, and 
settle with Mr. Weston as to pigeon pies and cold lamb, when a 
lame carriage horse threw everything into sad uncertainty. It 
might be weeks, it might be only a few days before the horse 
were useable ; but no preparations could be ventured on, and it 
was all melancholy stagnation. Mrs. Elton's resources were 
inadequate to such an attack. 

"Is not this most vexatious, Knightley?" she cried; "and 
such weather for exploring ! these delays and disappointments 
are quite odious. What are we to do ? The year will wear away 
at this rate and nothing -done. Before this time last year, I 
assure you, we had a delightful exploring party from Maple 
Grove to King's Weston." 

"You had better explore to Donwell," replied Mr. Knightley. 
" That may be done without horses. Come and eat my straw- 
berries : they are ripening fast'' 

If Mr. Knightley did not begin seriously he was obliged to 
proceed so ; for his proposal was caught at with delight ; and 
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the ^ Oh ! I should like it of all things " was not plainer in words 
than in manner. Donwell was famous for its strawberry beds, 
which seemed a plea for the invitation : but no plea was neces- 
sary ; cabbage-beds would have been enough to tempt the lady, 
who only wanted to be going somewhere. She promised him 
again and again to come — much oftener than he doubted— and 
was extremely gratified by such a proof of intimacyi such a dis- 
tinguishing compliment, as she chose to consider it 

^ You may depend upon me," said she ; ^ I certainly will come. 
— Name your day, and I will come. — ^You will allow me to bring 
Jane Fairfax?" 

^ I cannot name a day," said he, ^till I have spoken to some 
others, whom I would wish to meet you." 

'* Oh, leave all that to me ; only give me a carte-blanche. — I 
am Lady Patroness, you know. It is my party. I will bring 
friends with me." 

^ I hope you idll bring Elton," said he ; ^ but I will not 
trouble you to give any other invitations." 

^ Oh, now you are looking very sly ; — but consider, 3rou need 
not be afraid of delegating power to wu* I am no young lady 
on her preferment Married women, you know, may be safely 
authorised. It is my party,leave it all to me. I will invite your 
guests." 

" No," he calmly replied, ** there is but one married woman in 
the world whom I can ever allow to invite what guests she 
pleases to Donwell, and that one i s " 

'' Mrs. Weston, I suppose," interrupted Mrs. Elton, rather 
mortified. 

*' No,^Mr8. Knightley ; and till she is in being, I inH manage 
such matters mysell" 

''Ah, you are an odd creature 1" she cried, satisfied to have 
no one preferred to herself ''You are a humourist, and may 
say what you like. Quitea humourist Well, I shall bring Jane 
with me— Jane and her aunt The rest I leave to you. I have 
no objections at all to meeting the Hartfield fimiily. Dont 
scruple, I know you are attached to them." 

" You certainly will meet them if I can prevail ; and I shall 
call on Miss Bates on my way home." 
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** That is quite unnecessary ; I see Jane every day ;— but as 
you please. It is to be a morning scheme, you know, Knightley ; 
quite a simple thing. I shall wear a large bonnet, and bring one 
of my little baskets hanging on my arm. Here, — ^probably this 
basket with pink riband. Nothing can be more simple, you see. 
And Jane will have such another. There is to be no form, or 
parade-^« sort of gypsy party. We are to walk about your 
gardens, and gather the strawberries ourselves, and sit under 
trees ; and whatever else you may like to provide, it is to be all 
out of doors ; a table spread in the shade, you know. Every- 
thing as simple and natural as possible. Is not that your idea ? " 

^ Not quite. My idea of the simple and the natural will be to 
have the table spread in the dining room. The nature and the 
simplicity of gentlemen and ladies, with their servants and furni- 
ture, I think is best observed by meals within doors. When you 
are tired of eating strawberries in the garden, there shall be cold 
meat in the house.'' 

" Well, as you please ; only don't have a great set-out. And, 
by the bye, can I or my housekeeper be of any use to you with 
our opinion ? Pray be sincere, Knightley. If you wish me to 
talk to Mrs. Hodges, or to inspect anything *' 

'^ I have not the least wish for it, I thank you." 

" Well, but if any difficulties should arise, my housekeeper is 
extremely clever.* 

" I will answer for it that mine thinks herself full as clever, 
and would spurn anybody's assistance." 

^ I wish we had a donkey. The thing would be for us all to 
come on donkeys. Jane, Miss Bates, and me, and my caro sposo 
walking by. I really must talk to him about purchasing a 
donkey. In a country life, I conceive it to be a sort of necessary ; 
for, let a woman have ever so many resources, it is not possible 
for her to be always shut up at home ; and very long wsdks, you 
know — in summer there is dust, and in winter there is dirt" 

*'You will not find either between Don well and Highbury. 
Donwell lane is never dusty, and now it is perfectly dry. Come 
on a donkey, however, if you prefer it You can borrow 
Mrs. Cole's. I would wish everything to be as much to your 
taste as possible." 
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** That I am sure you would. Indeed I do you justice, my 
good friend. Under that peculiar sort of dry, blunt manner, I 
know you have the warmest heart As I tell Mr. £., you are a 
thorough humourist Yes, believe me, Knightley, I am fiilly 
sensible of your attention to me in the whole of this affiur. You 
have hit upon the very thing to please me.' 

Emma. 



CHARLES LAMB. 

Charlis LatnJh—mott exquisite and peculiar of English 
kumourisiSt most appreciative within his range ^ 
English critics — was b&m in London in 17751 and 
died at Edmonton in 1834. Lamb's prose style is, 
undoultedly, modelled upon the Jacobean a$td Caro- 
line writers^ but he has put in it so much 0/ his 
own that it is practically as original as it is 
charming. 



THE CONVALESCENT. 

A PRETTY severe fit of indisposition which, under the name 
of a nervous fever, has made a prisoner of me for some 
weeks past, and is but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an 
incapacity of reflecting upon any topic foreign to itself. Expect 
no healthy conclusions from me this month, reader ; I can o£fer 
you only sick men's dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such ; for what else is 
it but a magnificent dream for a man to lie a-bed, and draw 
daylight curtains about him; and, shutting out the sun, to 
induce a total oblivion of all the works which are going on under 
it ? To become insensible to all the operations of life, except the 
beatings of one feeble pulse ? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick-bed. How the patient 
lords it there ; what caprices he acts without control ! how king- 
like he sways his pillow — tumbling, and tossing, and shifting, 
and lowering, and thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, to 
the ever-varying requisitions of his throbbing temples. 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now he lies full 
length, then half length, obliquely, transversely, head and feet 
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f^gf ^ Li wi M; eniai-gres the dimensions of a imais sriFtn 
^s t» " «e^ B his own exdusi\*t object Supreme wfl i iHfimriii is 
upon him mm hti only duty. Tis the Tmm Txbias ai 
Law to him. lie hat nothing to think of hat Inr ta> get 
What passe:i out of doors, or within them, so he bcB^ mat 
jarring of them, affects him not 

A httl^ while ago he was greatly concerned in tbeevcat of a 
lawsuit, which was to be the making or the maniiig of kis 
Nearest friend. He was to be seen trudging about jxpon tibis 
man's errand to fifty quarters of the town at once, jogging this 
witness, refreshing that solicitor. The cause ¥ras to come am 
yesterday. He is absolutely as indifferent to the decision as if 
it were a question to be tried at Pekin. Peradventore from 
some whispering, going on about the house, not intended for his 
hearing, he picks up enough to make him understand that things 
went cross-grained in the court yesterday, and his friend is ruined. 
But the word ''friend," and the word ''ruin," disturb him so 
more than so much jargon. He is not to think of anythii^ but 
how to get better. 

What a world of foreign cares are merged in that absorbing 
consideration ! 

He has put on the strong armour of sickness, he is wrapped 
in the callous hide of suffering ; he keeps his sympathy, like 
some curious vintage, under trusty lock and key, for his own use 
only. 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself ; he 
yeameth over himself; his bowels are even melted within him, 
to think what he suffers ; he is not ashamed to weep over himself. 

He is for ever plotting how to do some good to himself; 
studying little stratagems and artificial alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself ; dividing himself by an allow- 
able fiction, into as many distinct individuals as he hath sore 
and sorrowing members. Sometimes he meditates — as of a 
thing apart from him — upon his poor aching head, and that dull 
pain which, dozing or waking, lay in it all the past night like a 
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log, or palpable substance of pain, not to be removed without 
opening the very skull as it seemed, to take it thence. Or he 
pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. He compassionates 
himself all over ; and his bed is a very discipline of humanity 
and tender heart 

He is his own sympathizer ; and instinctively feels that none 
can so well perform that office for him. He cares for few spec- 
tators to his tragedy. Only that punctual face of the old nurse 
pleases him, that announces his broths and his cordials. He 
likes it because it b so unmoved, and because he can pour forth 
his feverish ejaculations before it as unreservedly as to his bed- 
post. 

To the world's business he is dead. He understands not what 
the callings and occupations of mortals are; only he has a 
glimmering conceit of some such thing, when the doctor makes 
his daily call ; and even in the lines on that busy face he reads 
no multiplicity of patients, but solely conceives of himself as the 
sick man. To what other uneasy couch the good man is hasten- 
ing, when he slips out of his chamber, folding up his thin douceur 
so carefully, for fear of rustling — is no speculation which he can 
at present entertain. He thinks only of the regular return of the 
same phenomenon at the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some £aint murmur, 
indicative of life going on within the house, soothes him, while 
he knows not distinctly what it is. He is not to know anything, 
not to think of anything. Servants gliding up or down the dis- 
tant staircase, treading as upon velvet, gently keep his ear awake, 
so long as he troubles not himself further than with some feeble 
guess at their errands. Exacter knowledge would be a burden 
to him : he can just endure the pressure of conjecture. He 
opens his eye faintly at the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, 
and closes it again without asking '^ Who was it ? " He is flattered 
by a general notion that inquiries are making after him, but he 
cares not to know the name of the inquirer. In the general 
stillness, and awful hush of the house, he lies in state, and feds 
his sovereignty. 

To be sick b to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Compare the 
silent tread and quiet ministry, almost by the eye only, with 

X 
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which he is served — ^with the careless demeanour^ the unceie- 
monioiis goings in and out, slapping of doors, or leaving them 
open, of the very same attendants, when he is getting a little 
better— and you will confess, that firom the bed of ncknen, 
throne let me rather call it, to the elbow-chair of oonvaieiccncf, 
is a fall from dignity, amounting to*a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his pristine sta- 
ture ! Where is now the space, which he occupied so lately, in 
his own, in the family's eye ? 

The scene of his regalities, his sick room, which was lus 
presence-chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic iandes 
— ^how is it reduced to a conmion bedroom ! The trimness of the 
very bed has something petty and unmeaning about it. It is 
made every day. How unlike to that wavy, many-furrowed, 
oceanic surface, which it presented so short a time since, when 
to make it was a service not to be thought of at oftener than three 
or four day revolutions, when the patient was with pain and grief 
to be lifted for a little while out of it, to submit to the encroach- 
ments of unwelcome neatness, and decencies which his shaken 
frame deprecated ; then to be lifted into it again, for another 
three or four days' respite, to flounder it out of shape again, 
while every fresh furrow was an historical record of some shifting 
posture, some uneasy turning, some seeking for a little ease ; 
and the shrunken skin scarce told a truer story than the crumpled 
coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs — those groans — so much 
more awful, while we knew not from what caverns of vast hidden 
sufTering they proceeded. The Lemean pang^ are quenched. 
The riddle of sickness is solved ; and Philoctetes is become an 
ordinary personage. 

Perhaps some relic of the sick man's dream of greatness sur- 
vives in the still lingering visitations of the medical attendant 
But how is he, too, changed with everything else ? Can this be 
he — this man of news — of chat— of anecdote— of everything but 
physic— can this be he, who so lately came between the patient 
and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn embassy from Nature, 
erecting herself into a high mediating party ? — Pshaw ! 'tis some 
old woman. 
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Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous — the spell 
that hushed the household — the desert-like stillness, felt through- 
out its inmost chambers — the mute attendance — the inquiry by 
looks— the still softer delicacies of self-attention — the sole and 
single eye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself— world-thoughts 
excluded — the man a world unto himself— his own theatre — 

What a speck is he dwindled into ! 

In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb of sickness, 
yet far enough from the terra-firma of established health, your 
note, dear Editor, reached me, requesting — ^an article. In 
Articulo Mortis, thought I ; but it is something hard — and the 
quibble, wretched as it was, relieved me. The summons, un- 
seasonable as it appeared, seemed to link me on again to the 
petty businesses of life, which I had lost sight of; a gentle call to 
activity, however trivial ; a wholesome weaning from that pre- 
posterous dream of self-absorption — the puffy state of sickness 
— in which I confess to have lain so long, insensible to the 
magazines and monarchies of the world alike ; to its laws, and 
to its literature. The hypochondriac flatus is subsiding; the 
acres, which in imagination I had spread over — for the sick man 
swells in the sole contemplation of his single sufferings, till he 
becomes a Tityus to himself— are wasting to a span ; and for 
the giant of self-importance, which I was so lately, you have me 
once again in my natural pretensions — the lean and meagre 
figure of your insignificant Essayist. 

Essays o/Elia, 
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THE DREAM OF BOCCACCIO. 

T N the next moment she was again at my side, with the cop 
•^ quite full I stood motionless : I feared my bi^ath mi|^t 
shake the water over. I looked her in the face for her conunands . . 
and to see it .. to see it so calm, so beneficent, so beautifuL I was 
forgetting what I had prayed for, when she lowered her head, 
tasted of the cup, and gave it me. I drank ; and suddenly sprang 
forth before me, many groves and palaces and gardens, and their 
statues and their avenues, and their labyrinths of alatemus and 
bay, and alcoves of citron, and watchful loopholes in the retire- 
ments of impenetrable pomegranate. Farther off, just below 
where the fountain slipt away from its marble hall and guardian 
gods, arose, from their beds of moss and drosera and darkest 
grass, the sisterhood of oleanders, fond of tantalising with their 
bosomed flowers and their moist and pouting blossoms the little 
shy rivulet, and of covering its face with all the colours of the 
dawn. My dream expanded and moved forward. I trod again 
the dust of Posilipo, soft as the feathers in the wings of Sleep. 
I emerged on Baia ; 1 crossed her innumerable arches ; I loitered 
in the breezy sunshine of her mole; I trusted the faithful 
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seclusion of her caverns, the keepers of so many secrets ; and 
I reposed on the buoyancy of her tepid sea. Then Naples, and 
her theatres and her churches, and grottoes and dells and forts 
and promontories, rushed forward in confusion, now among 
soft whispers, now among sweetest sounds, and subsided, and 
sank and disappeared. Yet a memory seemed to come fresh from 
every one : each had time enough for its tale, for its pleasure, 
for its reflection, for its pang. As I mounted with silent steps 
the narrow staircase of the old palace, how distinctly did I feel 
against the palm of my hand the coldness of that smooth stone- 
work, and the greater of the cramps of iron in it ! 

" Ah me ! is this forgetting ? " cried I anxiously to Fiametta. 

"We must recall these scenes before us," she replied : "such 
is the punishment of them. Let us hope and believe that the 
apparition, and the compunction which must follow it, will be 
accepted as the full penalty, and that both will pass away almost 
together." 

I feared to lose anything attendant on her presence : I feared 
to approach her forehead with my lips : I feared to touch the 
lily on its long wavy leaf in her hair, which filled my whole 
heart with fragrance. Venerating, adoring, I bowed my head 
at last to kiss her snow-white robe, and trembled at my pre- 
sumption. And yet the effulgence of her countenance vivified 
while it chastened me. I loved her ever ... I must not say 
more than ever . . . better than ever ; it was Fiametta who had 
inhabited the skies. As my hand opened toward her, 

" Beware ! " said she, £dntly smiling ; " beware, Giovanni ! 
Take only the crystal ; take it, and drink again." 

" Must all be then forgotten ?'' said I sorrowfully. 

" Remember your prayer and mine, Giovanni ! Shall both 
have been granted . . . O how much worse than in vain ?" 

I drank instantly ; I drank largely. How cool my bosom 
grew ; how could it grow so cool before her ! But it was not to 
remain in its quiescency ; its trials were not yet over. I will not, 
Francesco ! no, I may not commemorate the incidents she related 
to me, nor which of us said, " I blush for having \ovtd J!rstj'* 
nor which of us replied, " Say least, say least, and blush again." 

T^ Pentanuron, 
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CRITICS AS GENTLEMEN-USHERS. 

Southey, We must see through many ages before we 
through our own distinctly. Few among the best judges, and 
even among those who desired to judge dispassionately and im- 
partially, have beheld their contemporaries in those proportions 
in which they appeared a century later. The andents have 
greatly the advantage over us. Scarcely can any man bdieve 
that one whom he has seen in coat and cravat, can possibly be 
so great as one who wore a chlamys and a toga. Those alone 
look gigantic whom Time '' muUo aire sepsit^ or whom chilcBsh 
minds, for the amusement of other minds more childish, have 
lifted upon stilts. Nothing is thought so rash as to mention a 
modem with an ancient : but when both are ancient, the last- 
comer often stands first The present form one cluster, the past 
another. We are petulant if some of the existing have pushed 
by too near us : but we walk up composedly to the past, with 
all our prejudices behind us. We compare them leisurely one 
with another, and feel a pleasure in contributing to render them 
a plenary, however a tardy, justice. In the fervour of our zeal 
we often exceed it ; which we never are found doing with our 
contemporaries, unless in malice to one better than the rest. 
Some of our popular and most celebrated authors are employed 
by the booksellers to cry up the wares on hand or forthcoming, 
partly for money and partly for payment in kind. Without such 
management the best literary production is liable to moulder on 
the shelf. 

Landor. A wealthy man builds an ample mansion, well pro- 
portioned in all its parts, well stored with the noblest models of 
antiquity ; extensive vales and downs and forests stretch away 
from it in every direction ; but the stranger must of necessity 
pass it by, unless a dependant is stationed at a convenient lodge 
to admit and show him in. Such, you have given me to under- 
stand, is become the state of our literature. The bustlers who 
rise into notice by playing at leap-frog over one another's 
shoulders, will disappear when the game is over ; and no game 
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is shorter. But was not Milton himself kept beyond the paling ? 
Nevertheless, how many toupees and roquelaures, and other odd 
things with odd names, have fluttered among the jays in the cherry 
orchard, while we tremble to touch with the finger's end his grave 
close-buttoned gabardine ! He was called strange and singular 
long before he was acknowledged to be great : so, be sure, was 
Shakespeare ; so, be sure, was Bacon ; and so were all the rest, 
in the order of descent You are too generous to regret that 
your liberal praise of Wordsworth was seized upon with avidity 
by his admirers, not only to win others to their party, but also to 
depress your merits. Nor will you triumph over their folly in 
confounding what is pitiful with what is admirable in him; 
rather will you smile, and, without a suspicion of malice, find 
the cleverest of these good people standing on his low joint-stool 
with a slender piece of wavering tape in his hand, measuring him 
with Milton back to back. There is as much difference between 
them as there is between a celandine and an ilex. The one lies 
at full length and full breadth along the ground ; the other rises 
up stiff, strong, lofty, beautiful in the play of its slenderer 
branches, overshadowing with the infinitude of its grandeur. 

Imaginary Conversations', 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF CONVOCATiOX. 

"^•^ ^g aev 0BvcnHBCBt at fint pfi milled Ae 
JL kflU its sittoigiL Bol dKjr soaa exciled a 
, itifinffHes bjr an attack on Hoadltj , 





tioa tboogiit fit to d giMwii c c, tfcrowgjk the report of a 
Ae dangcnns Igwcts of tliis dBconse, and of a 
before pobHshcd by tibe bishop. A long and cdebratcd war of 
pens instandy commenced, known bf die name of die Bangorian 
controversy; managed, perhaps on both sides^ with alD the 
chicanery of polemical writers, and ^ s g ns t in g botik from its 
tedioiisness, and from the manifest anwiDingness of the £s- 
pntants to ^xak ingcnnoosty iriiat they meant. But, as the 
principles of Hoadley and his advocates appeared, in die main, 
little dse than those of protestantism and toleration, die sentence 
of the laity, in the temper that was dien gaining gnxmd as to 
ecclesiastical sntjects, was soon proooonced in their &Toar ; 
and the high church party discredited thrmsrhres by an op^ 
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sidon to what now pass for the incontrovertible truisms of 
religious liberty. In the ferment of that age, it was expedient 
for the state to scatter a little dust over the angry insects ; the 
convocation was accordingly prorogued in 1717, and has neve^ 
sat again for any business. Those who are imbued with high 
notions of sacerdotal power have sometimes deplored this 
extinction of the Anglican great council ; and though its necessity, 
as I have already observed, cannot possibly be defended as an 
ancient part of the (Constitution, there are not wanting specious 
arguments for the expediency of such a synod* It might b^ 
urged that the church, considered only as an integral member of 
the commonwealth, and the greatest corporation within it, might 
justly claim that right of managing its own affairs which belongs 
to every other association ; that the argument from abuse is not 
sufficient, and is rejected with indignation when applied, as 
historically it might be, to representative governments and to 
civil liberty; that, in the present state of things, no reformation 
even of secondary importance can be effected without difficulty, 
nor any looked for in greater matters, both from the indifference 
of the legislature, and the reluctance of the clergy to admit its 
interposition. 

It is answered to these suggestions, that we must take ex- 
perience when we possess it, rather than analogy, for our guide ; 
that ecclesiastical assemblies have in all ages and countries been 
mischievous, where they have been powerful, which those of our 
wealthy and numerous clergy must always be ; that if, notwith- 
standing, the convocation could be brought under the manage- 
ment of the state, which by the nature of its component parts 
might seem not unlikely, it must lead to the promotion of servile 
men, and the exclusion of merit still more than at present ; that 
the severe remark of Clarendon, who observes that of all man- 
kind none form so bad an estimate of human affairs as church- 
men, is abundantly confirmed by experience ; that the repre- 
sentation of the church in the House of Lords is sufficient for the 
protection of its interests ; that the clergy have an influence 
which no other corporation enjoys over the bulk of the nation, 
and may abuse it for the purposes of undue ascendancy, unjust 
restraint, or factious ambition ; that the hope of any real good 
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in reformation of the church by its own assemblies, to whatever 
sort of reform we may look, is utterly chimerical ; finally^ that as 
the laws now stand, which few would incline to alter, the ratifica- 
tion of parliament must be indispensable for any material change. 
It seems to admit of no doubt that these reasonings ought much 
to outweigh those on the opposite side. 

The Constitutional History of England, 
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WUliam HomUH was bom ai Maidttone in 1778, tritd 
various arts and ^r^ssions, underweni domestic 
and PicuMiary difficuUits^ drifted into literature^ 
and dud in 1830. HaMlitt, the acutest perhaps of 
aU English critics, is too full qf crotchet and parti- 
sanship to be the most trustworthy. His work, in 
great part hastily written, is unequal, but admirable 
at its best in matter emd inform. 



THE ELGIN MARBLES. 

FARTHER, in a cast from nature there would be, as a 
matter of course, the same play and flexibility of limb 
and muscle, or, as Sir Thomas Lawrence expresses it, the 
same '* alternate action and repose,'' that we find so admirably 
displayed in the Elgin Marbles. It seems here as if stone could 
move : where one muscle is strained, another is relaxed ; where 
one part is raised, another sinks in, just as in the ocean, where 
the waves are lifted up in one place, they sink proportionally 
low in the next : and all this modulation and affection of the 
different parts of the form by others arise from an attentive and 
co-instantaneous observation of the parts of a flexible body, 
where the muscles and bones act upon« and communicate with, 
one another, like the ropes and pulleys in a machine, and where 
the action or position given to a particular limb or membrane 
naturally extends to the whole body. This harmony, this com- 
bination of motion, this unity of spirit diffused through the won- 
drous mass and every part of it, is the glory of the Elgin Marbles. 
Put a well-formed human body in the same position and it will 
display the same character throughout ; make a cast from it 
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while in that position and action, and we shall still see the saae 
bold, free, and comprehensive truth of design. There is lo 
alliteration or antithesis in the style of the £|gin MaiUesM 
setness, squareness, affectation, or formality of aiyearanrc. Tte 
different muscles do not present a succession of immuU^ cad 
heaving with big throes to rival the other. If one is raised, the 
other falls quietly into its place. Neither do the difierent pam 
of the body answer to one another, like shoulder-knots on a 
lacquey's coat or the different ornaments of a building. The 
sculptor does not proceed on architectural principles. His work 
has the freedom, the variety, and stamp of nature. The font of 
corresponding parts is indeed the same, but it is subject to 
inflection, from different circumstances. There is no prinmoi 
ox petit maitreshipy as in some of the later antiques, where the 
artist seemed to think that flesh was glass or some other brittk 
substance ; and that if it were put out of its exact shapes it woold 
break in pieces. Here, on the contrary, if the foot of one kg is 
bent under the body, the leg itself undeigoes an entire alteratioBi 
If one side of the body is raised above the other, the original, or 
abstract, or ideal form of the two sides is not preserved strict 
and inviolable, but varies, as it necessarily must do^ in con- 
formity to the law of gravitation, to which all bodies are sabjecL 
In this respect, a cast from nature would be the same. Chanticf 
once made a cast from Wilson the Black. He put him into aa 
attitude at first, and made the cast, but not liking the eficct 
when done, got him to sit again, and made use of the plaster of 
Paris once more. He was satisfied with the result ; but Wilson, 
who was tired with going through the operation, as soon as it 
was over, went and leaned upon a block of marble with his 
hands covering his face. The sagacious sculptor was so stmck 
with the superiority of this natural attitude over those into which 
he had been arbitrarily put, that he begged him (if possible) to 
continue in it for another quarter of an hour, and another impres- 
sion was taken off. All three casts remain, and the last is a proof 
of the superiority of nature over art. The effect of lassitude is 
visible in every part of the frame, and the strong feeling of this 
affection, impressed on every limb and muscle, and venting itsdf 
naturally in an involuntary attitude which gave inunediate relief 
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is that which strikes everyone who has seen this fine study from 
the life. The casts from this man's figure have been much 
admired — it is from no superiority of form : it is merely that, 
being taken from nature, they bear her ^ image and super- 
scription." 

Essays an the Fine Arts. 



COLERIDGE. 

But I may say of him here, that he is the only person I ever 
knew who answered to the idea of a man of genius. He is the 
only person from whom I ever learnt anything. There is only 
one thing he could learn from me in return, but that he has not 
He was the first poet I ever knew. His genius at that time [1798] 
had angelic wings, and fed on manna. He talked on for ever ; 
and you wished him to talk on for ever. His thoughts did not 
seem to come with labour and effort, but as if borne on the gusts 
of genius, and as if the wings of his imagination lifted him from 
off his feet His voice rolled on the ear like the pealing organ, 
and its sound alone was the music of thought His mind was 
clothed with wings ; and raised on them, he lifted philosophy to 
heaven. In his descriptions, you then saw the progress of human 
happiness and liberty in bright and never-ending succession, like 
the steps of Jacob's Ladder, with airy shapes ascending and 
descending, and with the voice of God at the top of the ladder. 
And shall I, who heard him then, listen to him now? Not I ! 
. . . That spell is broken ; that time is gone for ever ; that voice 
is heard no more : but still the recollection comes rushing by 
with thoughts of long-past years, and rings in my ears with never- 
dying sound. 

Lectures on English Poets. 
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A FESTIVAL ON THE NILE. 

THE rising of tbe Moon, slow and majestic, as if copsdoosof 
the honours that awaited her upon earth, was welcomed 
with a loud acclaim from every eminence, where maldtades stood 
watching for her first light And sddom had that light risen 
upon a more beautiful scene. The city of Memphis — still grand, 
though no longer the unrivalled Memphis, that had b<»ne away 
from Thebes the crown of supremacy, and worn it mufisputed 
through ages — now, softened by the mild moonlit that har- 
monised with her decline^ shone forth among her lakes, her 
pyramids, and her shrines, like one of those dreams of human 
glory that must ere long pass away. Even already ruin was 
visible around her. The sands of the Libyan desert were gain- 
ing upon her like a sea ; and there, among solitary colunms and 
sphinxes, already half sunk from sight, Time seemed to stand 
waiting, till all that now flourished around him should fsdl 
beneath his desolating hand, like the rest 

On the waters all was gaiety and life. As far as eye could 
reach, the lights of innumerable boats were seen studding, like 
rubies, the surface of the stream. Vessels of every kind — from 
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the light corade, built for shooting down the cataracts, to the 
large yacht that glides slowly to the sound of flutes — all were 
afloat for this sacred festival, filled with crowds of the young 
and the gay, not only from Memphis and Babylon, but from cities 
still farther removed from the festal scene. 

As I approached the island, I could see, glittering through the 
trees on the bank, the lamps of the pilgrims hastening to the 
ceremony. Landing in the direction which those lights pointed 
out, I soon joined the crowd ; and, passing through a long alley 
of sphinxes, whose spangling marble gleamed out from the dark 
sycamores around them, reached in a short time the g^rand 
vestibule of the temple, where I found the ceremonies of the 
evening already commenced. 

In this vast hall, which was surrounded by a double range of 
columns, and lay open over-head to the stars of heaven, I saw 
a g^oup of young maidens, moving in a sort of measured step, 
between walk and dance, round a small shrine, upon which stood 
one of those sacred birds, that, on account of the variegated 
colour of their wings, are dedicated to the worship of the moon. 
The vestibule was dimly lighted — there being but one lamp of 
naphtha hung on each of the great pillars that encircled it. But, 
having taken my station beside one of those pillars, I had a clear 
view of the young dancers, as in succession they passed me. 

The drapery of all was white as snow ; and each wore loosely, 
beneath the bosom, a dark-blue zone, or bandelet, studded, like 
the skies at midnight, with small silver stars. Through their 
dark locks was wreathed the white lily of the Nile— that sacred 
flower being accounted no less welcome to the moon, than 
the golden blossoms of the bean-flower are known to be to the 
sun. As they passed under the lamp, a gleam of light flashed 
from their bosoms, which, I could perceive, was the reflection of 
a small mirror, that, in the manner of the women of the East, 
each of the dancers wore beneath her left shoulder. 

There was no music to regulate their steps; but, as they 
gracefully went round the bird on the shrine, some, to the beat 
of the Castanet, some, to the shrill ring of a sistrum — ^which they 
held uplifted in the attitude of their own divine Isis— continued 
harmoniously to time the cadence of their feet ; while others, at 
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^very sl^> ^look a small chain of silver, whose sound, mingling 
^ith those of the castanets and sistrums, produced a wild, but 
not unpleasing harmony. 

They seemed all lovely ; but there was one — ^whose face the 
light had not yet reached, so downcast she held it — who attracted, 
^ydd, at length, riveted all my looks and thoughts. I know not 
why> but there was a something in those half-seen features — ^a 
charm in the very shadow, that hung over their imagined beauty 
— which took my fancy more than all the outshining loveliness 
of her companions. So enchained was I by this coy mystery, 
that her alone, of all the group, could I either see or think of— 
her alone I watched, as, with the same downcast brow, she 
glided gently and aerially round the altar, as if her presence, like 
that of a spirit, was something to be fidt, not seen. 

Suddenly, while I gazed, the loud crash of a thousand cymbals 
was heard ; — ^the massy gates of the Temple flew open, as if by 
magic, and a flood of radiance from the illuminated aisle filled 
the whole vestibule ; while, at the same instant, as if the light 
and the sounds were bom together, a peal of rich harmony came 
mingling with the radiance. 

The Epicurean, 



p. 3x9, L 4. Babylon. Maatt has nai mmde a t^ hert^ mt somt hasty muUrt 
may suppose. Tksrs was actmaUy a Bmbylaa sppwU ihs Pyratmids in Rctman 
times, and ^* Babilmne'* in the Ch«n«f>n< de G^tes and other tnediav€U French 
books ahvays means Cairo. 

P. 3X9f 1* 36. Sistnum. The sacred ratOe qf Isis, a* shape betmeen a hand- 
mirror and the stand tts^forftat'trons^ with loose cross bars iffmetaL 
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John WiUtm was l^m mi Paisley in 1785. P'or some 
time kt led, at EUeray an Wiudermeref a life o/tase. 
Losing his /ariune, he became a pillar 0/ Black- 
wood's Magazine under the name 0/ Christe^ier 
Narth, Wilson's energy and verseUility are ameU' 
ing: his attempts at preu poetry sometimes beaU' 
t\ful. His humour^ chiefly exercisedin dialect^ can' 
not eeuiiy be shewn here. He died m 1854. 



TJ/E FAIRVS FUNERAL. 

THERE it was, on a little river island, that once, whether 
sleeping or waking we know not, we saw celebrated a 
Fairy's Funeral. First we heard small pipes playing, as if no 
lugger than hoUow rushes that whisper to the night winds ; and 
more piteous than aught that trills from earthly instrument was 
the scarce audible diige ! It seemed to float over the stream, 
every foam-bell emitting a plaintive note, till the airy anthem 
came floating over our couch, and then alighted without footsteps 
among the heather. The pattering of little feet was then heard, 
as if living creatures were arranging themselves in order, and 
then there was nothing but a more ordered hymn. The harmony 
was like the melting of musical dewdrops, and sang, without 
words, of sorrow and death. We opened our eyes, or rather 
sight came to them when dosed, and dream was vision ! Hun- 
dreds of creatures^ no taller than the crest of the lapwing, and 
all hanging down their veiled heads, stood in a circle on a green 
plot among the rocks ; and in the midst was a bier, framed as it 
seemed of flowers unknown to the Highland hills ; and on the 
bier a Fairy, lying with uncovered foce, pale as the lily, and 

Y 
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. .^ :h< ir.o*. -"^ ^irg© grew Winter and fainter, and 
. . i r. . tutfii two of the creatures came from the 

.vw •■»'■•• *i«ii»»^"> ^^^ *^ ^c head and the other at 

I'hey sang alternate measures, not louder 

. -^ .^ ciie awakened wood-lark before it goes up 

.. .:«.norous and full of the desolation of death. 

>.;;ievL ; for the spot on which it lay sank slowly 

.. .^-M moments the greensward was smooth as ever 

c«*» i; littering above the buried Fairy. A cloud 

.10 moon, and, with a choral lament, the funeral 

^ .vl .;a»kiLy away, heard afiu* off, so still was the midnight 

.. >. :iio ^len. Then the disenthralled Orchy began to 

_.; '. .\:t^>re through all her streams and fisdls ; and at the 

vn: \M4nng of the waters and outbursting of the moon, vre 
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N I he season of Imagination, youth of Passion; and 

^; 'HX'ii long young, shall we repine that we are now old? 

•cji .ilodo ;irv rich who are full of years — the Lords of Time's 

V- (^.::> .uc all on the staff of Wisdom ; their conmiissions are 

« :.\.v>i ui furrows on their foreheads, and secured to them for 

t>ctule;>$ of fate, and far above fortune, they hold their 

>v. i^nO by the great charter of nature for behoof of all her 

.t.lv.icn, who have not, like impatient heirs, to wait for their 

.iv\ca»c ; for ever>- hour dispenses their wealth, and their bounty 

. iioi a late bequest but a perpetual benefaction. Death but 

^.uu lilies their gitH to gratitude ; and their worth is more cleariy 

•ecu .luvl profoundly felt within the solemn gloom of the gra\'e. 

Auvl s.uvl we truly that Aj^ is the season of Imagination ? that 

\ ^Mih is the $ea$on of Passion your own beating and bounding 

UvNuU now tell you— your own boiling blood. Intensity is its 

vh u.kxioMstio : and it burns like a dame of fire, too often but to 

Kou«\uno. K\|>an$ion of the soul is ours, ^ith aU its feelings and 

,^ll lU ** (hou^Ut«« that wander through eternity :*^ nor needeth 

lUou ll^c stnnt tv* ha\it wing^ for power is given her, beyond the 

^Iow'h 01 the evV^te*$, and no weariness con touch her on that 

N o\ ^\* .11 V* aU ot *' the e^irth earthy." and young and old alike, 
mu«i wv lo\c anvl ho:uHir our hom<. Your eyes ore bright— ^urs 
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are dim ; but ^ it is the soul that sees^" and ^ this diurnal sphere^** 
is visible through the mist of tears. In that h'ght how more than 
beautiful — ^how holy — appears even this world ! All sadness, 
save of sin, is then most sacred ; and sin itself loses its terrors 
in repentance, which alas ! is seldom perfect but in the near 
prospect of dissolution. For temptation may intercept her 
within a few feet of her expected rest, nay, dash the dust from 
her hand that she has gathered from the burial-place to strew on 
her head ; but Youth sees flowery fields and shining rivers fer- 
stretching before her path, and cannot imagine for a moment 
that among life's golden mountains there is many a Place of 
Tombs! 

But let us speak only of this earth — ^this world — this life — ^and 
is not Age the season of Imagination ? Imagination is Memory 
imbued by joy or sorrow with creative power over the past, till 
it becomes the present, and then, on that vision '' far off the 
coming shines * of the future, till all the spiritual realm overflows 
with light Therefore was it that, in illumined Greece, Memory 
was called the Mother of the Muses ; and how divinely indeed 
they sang around her as she lay in the pensive shade } 

You know the words of Milton — 

" Till old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ;** 

and you know, while reading them, that Experience is con- 
summate Memory, Imagination wide as the world, another name 
for Wisdom, all one with Genius, and in its " prophetic strain " 
— Inspiration. 

Recreations of Christopher North. 
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Tkomas Dt Quincty hmu htm nemr MamcAesUr m 
1785, Hved ckujfy ai the UJket #r uemr Edinburgh, 
and dud in 1859. Hit Uttrmry mdhnty daUt Jrmm 
kU later yeart, De Quimc^ mtu m mmm ^ wide 
kfufwledge, 0/ great though caprid»u9 eriticeU f%nM * , 
p/pecuKar immgimUive /mentiy. His vume #« er^ 
mate prose vtere fueetkmmhie^ hit Ar «nu efwmtfy 
master of the chaster and simpler ttjfU^ 



THE POWER AND DANGER OF THE C^SARS. 

TO this view of the imperial character and relations must be 
added one single circumstance, which in some measure 
altered the whole for the individual who happened to fill the 
office. The emperor cU facto might be viewed under two aspects ; 
there was the man, and there was the office. In his office he 
was inmiortal and sacred : but as a question might still be 
raised, by means of a mercenary army, as to the claims of the 
particular individual who at any time filled the office, the very 
sanctity and privilege of the character with which he was clothed 
might actually be turned against himself; and here it is, at this 
point, that the character of Roman emperor became truly and 
mysteriously awfuL Gibbon has taken notice of the extraor- 
dinary situation of a subject in the Roman empire who should 
attempt to fiy from the MTath of the Caesar. Such was the 
ubiquity of the emperor that this was metaphysically hopeless. 
Except across pathless deserts or amongst barbarous nomads, it 
was impossible to find even a transient sanctuary from the 
imperial pursuit. If the fugitive went down to |Mn|^ there he 
met the emperor : if he took the wings of th-^ * ^^^d fled 
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to the uttennost parts of the earth, there was also Capsar in the 
person of his lieutenants. But, by a dreadful counter-charm, the 
same omnipresence of imperisd anger and retribution which 
withered the hopes of the poor humble prisoner, met and con* 
founded the emperor himself, when hurled from his elevation by 
some fortunate rival. All the kingdoms of the earth, to one in 
that situation, became but so many wards of the same infinite 
prison. Flight, if it were even successful for the moment, did 
but a little retsfrd his inevitable doom. And so evident was this, 
that hardly in one instance did the fallen prince attempt to fly ; 
passively he met the death which was inevitable, in the very 
spot where ruin had overtaken him. Neither was it possible 
even for a merciful conqueror to show mercy ; for, in the pre- 
sence of an army so mercenary and factious, his own safety was 
but too deeply involved in the extermination of rival pretenders 
to the crown. 

Such, amidst the sacred security and inviolability of the office, 
was the hazardous tenure of the individual Nor did his dangers 
always arise from persons in the rank of competitors and rivals. 
Sometimes it menaced him in quarters which his eye had never 
penetrated, and from enemies too obscure to have reached 
his ear. By way of illustration we will cite a case from the life 
of the Emperor Commodus, which is wild enough to have fur- 
nished the plot of a romance, though as well authenticated as 
any other passs^e in that reign. The story is narrated by 
Herodian, and the outline was this : — ^A slave of noble qualities, 
and of magnificent person, having liberated himself from the 
degradations of bondage, determined to avenge his own wrongs 
by inflicting continual terror upon the town and neighbourhood 
which had witnessed his humiliation. For this purpose he re- 
sorted to the woody recesses of the province (somewhere in the 
modem TransylvaniaX and, attracting to his wild encampment 
as nuuiy fugitives as he could, by degrees he succeeded in train- 
ing a very formidable troop of freebooters. Partly from the 
energy of his own nature, and partly from the neglect and re- 
missness of the provincial magistrates, the robber captain rose 
from less to more, until he had formed a little army, equal to the 
task of assaulting fortified cities. In this stage of his adventures, 
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by months of patient wanderings, pursued through all the depths 
of the Illyrian forests, and the difficulties of the Alpine passes. 
It is not easy to find words of admiration commensurate to the 
energetic hardihood of a slave — who, by way of answer and re- 
prisal to an edict sunmiarily consigning him to persecution and 
death, determines to cross Europe in quest of its author, though 
no less a person than the master of the world — to seek him out 
in the inmost recesses of his capital city, of his private palace, of 
his consecrated bed-chamber — ^and there to lodge a dagger in 
his heart, as the adequate reply to the imperial sentence of pro- 
scription against himself. 

Such, amidst the superhuman grandeur and hallowed privi- 
leges of the Roman emperor's office, were the extraordinary perils 
which menaced the individual officer. The office rose by its 
grandetur to a region above the clouds and vapours of earth : 
the officer might find his personal security as unsubstantial as 
those ¥Fandering vapours. Nor is it possible that these circum- 
stances of violent opposition can be better illustrated than in this 
tale of Herodian. Whilst the emperor's mighty arms were 
stretched out to arrest some potentate in the heart of Asia, a 
poor slave is silently and stealthily creeping round the base of the 
Alps, with the purpose of winning his way as a murderer to the 
imperial bed-chamber ; Caesar is watching some potent rebel of 
the Orient, at a distance of two thousand leagues, and he over- 
looks the dagger which is within three stealthy steps, and one 
tiger's leap, of his own heart All the heights and the depths 
which belong to man's frailty, all the contrasts of glory and 
meanness, the extremities of what is highest and lowest in human 
casualties, meeting in the station of the Roman Caesar Semper 
Augustus — have combined to call him into high marble relief, 
and to make him the most interesting study of all whom history 
has emblazoned with colours of fire and bloody or has crowned 
most lavishly with diadems of cypress and laurel. 

The Casars, 
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OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. 

But the third sister, who is also the youngest ! Hush ! 

whisper whilst we talk of her / Her kingdom is not laige, or 
else no flesh should live ; but within that kingdom all power is 
hers. Her head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost beyond 
the reach of sight. She droops not ; and her eyes rising so high 
mi^t be hidden by distance. But, being what they are, they 
cannot be hidden ; through the treble veil of crape which she 
wears, the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, for 
ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read from the very ground. 
She is the defier of God. She also is the mother of lunacies, 
and the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her power; 
but narrow is the nation that she rules. For she can approach 
only those in whom a profound nature has been upheaved by 
central convulsions ; in whom the heart trembles and the brain 
rocks under conspiracies of tempest frcma without and tempest 
from within. Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or slow, 
but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly 
and stealthily. But this youngest sister moves with incalculable 
motions, bounding, and with a tiger's leap. She carries no key; 
for, though coming rarely amongst men, she storms all doors at 
which she is permitted to enter at alL And her name is Mater 
Tenebrarum^ — Our Lady of Darkness. 

The Opium Eater, 



SIR WILLIAMFRANCIS PATRICK NAPIER. 

Sir WiUiam Na^er^ bom at Casiletotun in Irtland 
in xn^^ fought in tlu Pemmnlar War^ hold various 
miUtary appointments, and diod at Ciapham in 
z86a Napior is desorvedly held our best mHitaey 
historian ; his accounts (ff battles and military situa- 
tions are admirably clear ^ and he can rise on occa- 
sion to a becoming and not empty pon^ e^fttyk. 



THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 

THAT the British infantry soldier is more robust than the 
soldier of any other nation can scarcely be doubted by 
those who, in 1815, observed his powerful frame, distinguished 
amidst the united armies of Europe ; and notwithstanding his 
habitual excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue and wet and the 
extremes of cold and heat with incredible vigoiu*. When com- 
pletely disciplined, and three years are required to accomplish 
this, his port is lofty and his movements free, the whole world 
cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bearing : nor is 
the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not indeed pos- 
sess that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to dictate 
to his commanders, or even to censure real errors, although 
he may perceive them ; but he is observant and quick to com- 
prehend his orders, full of resources under difficulties, calm and 
resolute in danger, and more than usually obedient and careful 
of his officers in moments of imminent peril. It has been 
asserted that his undeniable firmness in battle is the result of a 
phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral feeling. Never vras 
a more stupid calunmy uttered ! Napoleon's troops fought in 



^s ^v T.i.;;^«. ,«^ic,^>v:;j? ^bcrxTCX xi«E«. 



>,^^ ^ss ^^M^ >i^r ^•^^^ -^*'«^ some bemK rf 0onr, 
^ ^^ ti-;*-^> xt»«%f«^ o«fci«OR!a under the cold dade of 

^\ ^ ^ X v»Bi,H»> **s»**»i his daring, no despatiijwpc 

X. - 1 "i^- tni*ijh.<rf»fr Jt his coontrymen, his life of dasga 

^ «^^* «i^»^ AAimdMCfed by hope, his death mmnrrnL 

.^ _ _^. ...^^,11^ at«r«B6ce ? Did he not endure with siuiMBftuig 
^ ^.^^^ ,^ .>4«A^^ >Jt iUs» sustain the most terrible asanhs it 
^^ ,^4^ ^.•-w***^^ ^iiwthrow with incredible energy every oppoBCK. 
,_,^.^.^ autt;^ ^icuve, that while no physical military qualificalkM 
««^^4]^ UK fount of honour was also full and firesh within 



^v^ '/Tkc nKiilt of a hundred battles and the united testimony 
c«k •'WlN***'^' writers of different nations have g^ven the first pXacse 
i^miii^Tl' (hit £iiiopean infantry to the British : but in a compa- 
M^lii4^ t)<cween the troops of France and England, it would be 
ti^^v^ not to admit that the cavalry of the former stands higgler 
^ tbit estimation of the worid. 

History of the War in the PemtisuUu 



p. .ti9. L 19* Stupid calunmy. NapUy't gtt uf v us and wtU-grmuuUd em tk ■ im i — 
mAtBri»uk$0idUrkMbe€n/9retdint0mcurimupa9mUgismker^ 
/f^/mUkfs, Ind\ff*rtHct to tlu " coU HuuU " would surely /rpve aJklfgwuUic cm, 
iiitmtioMy mot disjhmr it. 
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Mary RusuU MitfMl was hern mi Alre^fpr4 «r xf^iS, 
lived cki^y at SwaUauifieid tm BrrksAire, and died 
there in 1855. The charming country sketches of 
Our Village rank net far Mew Wkit/s Selborne in 
accuracy, emdturfeue them in variety a$ui ornament. 



THE COW SUP BALL. 

THESE meadows consist of a double row of small endosures 
of rich grass-land, a mile or two in length, sloping down from 
high arable grounds on either side to a little nameless brook that 
winds between them, with a course which in its infinite variety, 
clearness, and rapidity, seems to emulate the bold rivers of the 
north, of whom, far more than of our lazy southern streams, our 
rivulet presents a miniature likeness. Never was water more 
exquisitely tricksy : — now darting over the bright pebbles, spark- 
ling and flashing in the light with a bubbling music, as sweet 
and wild as the song of the woodlark ; now stretching quietly 
^ong, giving back the rich tufts of the golden marsh-marygolds 
which grow on its margin ; now sweeping round a fine reach of 
green grass, rising steeply into a high mound, a mimic promontory, 
whilst the other side sinks softly away, like some tiny bay, and 
the water flows between, so clear, so wide, so shallow, that Lizzy, 
longing for adventure, is sure she could cross unwetted ; now 
dashing through two sand-banks, a torrent deep and narrow, 
which May clears at a bound ; now sleeping half-hidden beneath 
the alders and hawthorns and wild roses, with which the banks 
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mpitic pl a ntt y ihnott oofcg the mffacw of Vb t^ jti c m iu Inf^ 
tnA U is a bcandlul Imo^ ittd iMie dMtt WaitM Mm^ 
■MOB ittm by Midlof<cd|faf trout ttcttcwg ^PdsocttNinm'tt^ 
cfaut iqv tbcsciMii^uid hcflf i&dslut ctAsMidUB&piiiiigfti^^ 
tbcy ipriiiir to tlie sutfte* ibr the mBBttr IHea. teacWIttoB 
would have knved oor hfodk omd oor qoiel imwduwi, Ih^ 
bie itb ethevery #|fcMtofMio>wnpoBdoiMMOOiiyOteoet!hft8yqriteloii 
that sfaikt into the oooL There ii no path thietti^ft eum iotooe; 
we auglit wander aboot a whole iivinK day, nad iiot nee a tna 
of human habitarioiu They bdoof to a arittber df anall pro- 
prieton, who aUow each odier aoom tiueqgh tfieir leopecdve 
Ipponndii nem pme Undnett and nclfpbdQilyfceHu^ n priiAi^ 
neter abated} and tiielieldi on tfie oAer aide of the 
leached by a leeigh fdaak^ dra tiee thrawii aeraen^cH 
hewieiyhrid^fe WeoondiPespoofetaoneeftheiiieetbcantiMlt 
to that the ttrange pleaanie of fiiu|i e ity, Aat <Mt^ «»ft which 
makes Liny delight in her broken doi^ and May fat tfhe beie 
bone which she has pilfered from the kennd of her ic a e aat 
admirer of Newfoundlandy is added to the ether dinrma of Ah 
enchanting scenery ; a strange pleasure it ia^ w heu one ao poor 
as'Icanfeelitl Perhaps it is Celt moat by the poor, widitte rich 
it may be less intenso^-too much diflfused and spread oot^ becoo^' 
ing thin by eiqpansion, like leafed ; die Htde of the poor mey 

be not only more predonsy but more i^teaaant to them: ^-^ i^i wi y 
that bit of grassy and blossomy earth, widi ita green favFl h and 
tufted busliesy its old pollards wreathed with ivy, and ita hi^ht 
and babbling waters, is very deer to me. Butlmaatalwayahave 
loved these meadows, so fresh, and oool, andddidona to die eye 
and to the tread, frdl of cowslips, and of all vernal flowcn : 

Shakspesre^s Song of Spring bur^izrqnessiblyfinin our lipe as 
we step on them : 

" Whflo dirfiiit pMd, «ad Hokii blD% 
And )Mdy-uooda all ah«r whiter 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hoe. 
Do paint the mcedows with driigfal^ 
The cudcoo then on ercry tree— ** 

"Cuckoo! cuckoo!" cried Lizzy, breaking in with her clear 
childish voice ; and immediately^ as if at her call, the real bird, 
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from a neighbouring tree, for these meadows are dotted with 
timber like a park, began to echo my lovely little girl, ^ cuckoo ! 
cuckoo ! " I have a prejudice very unpastoral and unpoetical, hut 
I cannot help it, I have many such, against this " harbinger of 
spring." His note is so monotonous, so melancholy, and then 
the boys mimic him ; one hears ^ cuckoo ! cuckoo ! " in dirty 
streets, amongst smoky houses, and the bird is hated for faults not 
his own. But prejudices of taste, likings and disliking^, are not 
always vanquishable by reason ; so, to escape the serenade from"^ 
the tree, which promised to be of considerable duration, (when 
once that eternal song begins, on it goes ticking like a clock) — to 
escape that noise I determined to excite another, and challenged 
Lizzy to a cowslip-gathering : a trial of skill and speed, to see 
which should soonest fill her basket. My stratagem succeeded 
completely. What scrambling, what shouting, what glee from 
Lizzy ! twenty cuckoos might have sung unheard whilst she 
was pulling her own flowers, and stealing mine, and laughing, 
screaming, and talking through alL 

At last the baskets were filled, and Lizzy declared victor : and 
down we sate, on the brink of the stream, under a spreading 
hawthorn, just disclosing its own pearly buds, and surroimded 
with the rich and enamelled flowers of the wild hyacinth, blue 
and white, to make our cowslip-balL Every one knows the 
process ; to nip off the tuft of flowerets just below the top of the 
stalk, and &ang each cluster nicely balanced across a riband, till 
you have a long string like a garland ; then to press them closely 
together, and tie them tightly up. We went on very prosperously, 
considering J as people say of a young lady's drawing, or a 
Frenchman's English, or a woman's tragedy, or of the poor little 
dwarf who works without Angers, or the ingenious sailor who 
writes with his toes, or generally of any performance which is 
accomplished by means seemingly inadequate to its production. 
To be sure we meet with a few accidents. First, Lizzy spoiled 
nearly all her cowslips by snapping them off too short ; so there 
was a fresh gathering ; in the next place May overset my friU 
basket, and sent the blossoms floating, like so many fairy favours, 
down the brook ; then when we were going on pretty steadily, 
just as we had made a superb wreath, and were thinking of tying 
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it »i|$ediei; UaEy^ who bdd tiie c9Mkd» caqg^ a ^mpse of a 
^QCQQMs ^Mttardy* ail hmm and red and puple^ and skipping 
^tOQursttetfaaaawobjact^Jat^vtarAald; so aU our treasures 
abRMd;^niL Atlaa^lw«nv«r,Iqrdtiitoftakmga Inaiich 
a» as a sdbstiMe fm: Lmr, ^od bmngmg the basket in a 
Mnks^ oat ot stgjhtof ^^* ^^ cowslip-ball was finished. 
^Vhat a ,uaL<irariiw oiimpMC^Mnd beauty it was ! golden 
j^ 5,p,^t, 5,0^ : ricfet* sight, and touch, and smell! Uzzy 
, ,^ . i-^-lnnr m ii aad rw otf widi her pris^ hiding amongst the 
-n^ ill cht vmy wyj«»«» <^ ecstacy, as if any human e>'e, even 
-maa^ woM 5* * momnt on her innocent raptures. 

Our ViUage. 



'».;;*•.«• J^*«i« '^ Sprint. Max Mit/itrd kmd m^pmrtnify n0t mmd^ tkt re^ 
^,^^ Mmxn^^y ¥'*»^ mmiem critics ikmi tku txqmitiU smg is *'xf€ry im- 
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Thomas Lov* Peacock was bom in 2788, pasud much 
o/his Ufe in the service of the East India Company^ 
and died at Halliford in 1 866. His satirical novels 
have never been widely read^ but are ttna^proached 
in their kind. He is as much the critic* s novelist as 
Spenser is the poets Poet. His humour and the style 
ttmbodying it are comparable to one thing okfy — x/ery 
old and perfect wine. 



THE DRUNKENNESS OF SEITHENYN. 

ELPHIN seated himself at the right hand of Seithenyn. 
Teithrin remained at the end of the hall : on which 
Seithenyn exclaimed, '^ Come on, man, come on. What if you 
be not the son of a king, you are the guest of Seithenyn ap 
Seithyn Saidi. The most honourable place to the most honour- 
able guest, and the next most honourable place to the next most 
honourable guest ; the least honourable guest above the most 
honourable inmate ; and, where there are but two guests, be the 
most honourable who he may, the least honourable of the two is 
next in honour to the most honourable of the two, because there 
are no more but two ; and, where there are only two, there can 
be nothing between. Therefore sit, and drink. GwiN O £UR : 
wine from gold." 

Elphin motioned Teithrin to approach, and sit next to him. 

Prince Seithenyn, whose liquor was '*his eating and his 
drinking solely,*' seemed to measure the g^tronomy of his guests 
by his own ; but his groom of the pantry thought the strangers 
might be disposed to eat, and placed before them a choice of 
provision, on which Teithrin ap Tathral did vigorous execution. 
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the stiffness is balanced by the elasticity. There is nothing so 
dangerous as innovation. See the waves in the equinoctial 
storms, dashing and clashing, roaring and pouring, spattering 
and battering, rattling and battling against it I would not be so 
presumptuous as to say, I could build anything that would stand 
against them half an hour ; and here this immortal old work, 
which God forbid the finger of modem mason should bring into 
jeopardy, this immortal work has stood for centuries, and will 
stand for centuries more, if we let it alone. It is well : it works 
iii'ell : let well alone. Cupbearer, filL It was half rotten when 
I was bom, and that is a conclusive reason why it should be 
three parts rotten when I die." 

The whole body of the High Commission roared approbation. 

*' And after all,** said Seithenyn, *' the worst that could happen 
would be the overflow of a spring-tide, for that was the worst 
that happened before the embankment was thought of; and, if 
the high water should come in, as it did before, the low water 
would go out again, as it did before. We should be no deeper 
in it than our ancestors were, and we could mend as easily as 
they could make." 

'* The levd of the sea," said Teithrin, ^ is materially altered." 

^The level of the sea!" exclaimed Seithenyn. '*Who ever 
heard of such a tilling as altering the level of the sea ? Alter the 
level of that bowl of wine before you, in which, as I sit here^ I 
see a very ugly reflection of your very good-looking fece. Alter 
the level of that : drink up that reflection : let me see the face 
without the reflection, and leave the sea to level itselC" 

^ Not to level the embankment," said Teithrin. 

'* Good, very good," said Seithenyn. ^ I love a smart saying, 
though it hits at me. But whether yours is a smart saying or 
no, I do not very clearly see ; and, whether it hits at me or no, 
I do not very sensibly feel But all is one. Cupbearer, filL" 

**' I think," pursued Seithenyn, looking as intently as he cotdd 
at Teithrin ap Tathral, *^ I have seen something very like you 
before. There was a fellow here the other day very like you : he 
stayed here some time : he would not talk : he did nothing but 
drink : he used to drink till he could not stand, and then he 
went walking about the embankment I suppose he thought it 

z 
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wanted mending ; but he did not say anything. If he had, I 
should have told him to embank his own throat, to keep the 
liquor out of that That would have posed him : he could not 
have answered that : he would not have had a word to say for 
himself after that." 

" He must have been a miraculous person," said Teithrin, " to 
walk when he could not stand." 

" All is one for that," said Seithenyn. " Cupb^rer, fill." 

"Prince Seithenyn," said Elphin, "if I was not aware that 
wine speaks in the silence of reason, I should be astonished at 
your strange vindication of your neglect of duty, which I take 
shame to myself for not having sooner known and remedied. 
The wise bard has well observed, ' Nothing is done without the 
eye of the king.* " 

" I am very sorry," said Seithenyn, " that you see things in a 
wrong light : but we will not quarrel, for three reasons : first, be- 
cause you are the son of the king, and may do and say what you 
please without any one having a right to be displeased : second, 
because I never quarrel with a guest, even if he grows riotous in 
his cups : third, because there is nothing to quarrel about ; and 
perhaps that is the best reason of the three ; or, rather, the first 
is the best, because you are the son of the king ; and the third 
is the second, that is, the second best, because there is nothing 
to quarrel about : and the second is nothing^o the purpose, be- 
cause, though guests will grow riotous in their cups, in spite of 
my good orderly example, God forbid I should say that is the 
case with you. And I completely agree in the truth of your re- 
mark, that reason speaks in the silence of wine." 

The Misfortunes of Elphin, 



P- 335> !• >• Seitkemyn isthg antowuU and careUss nobU charged with the super- 
vision of the embankment which keefs out the sea from the fated land ofGwaetod 
(now Cardigtm Bay). Prince El^hm^ son ofGwythne^ the king of the country, with 
his attendant Teithrin^ visits him to remonstrate on the condition of the dyke, 

P* 337> 1* 3* ^^ '^» '^ ^^ reader will readily understand^ is satire ou the stock 
arguments against Parliamentary Reform. The book was published in 18^9. 



HENRY HART MILMAN. 



Henry Hart MUman was bom m London in 1791, atid 
ditd Dean o/St. PauTs in x868. His great work. 
The History of Latin Christianity, deserves the high 
praise that it sustains the inevitable com^rison with 
Gibbon not wholly ill in point 0/ erudition, and is 
not too/mr below him in point of style. 



MONASTICISM. 

THE calm example of the domestic virtues in a more polished, 
but often, as regards sexual intercourse, more corrupt state 
of morals, is of inestimaUe value, as spreading around the par- 
sonage an atmosphere of peace and happiness, and ofTering a 
living lesson on the blessings of conjugal fidelity. But such 
Christianity would have made no impression, even if it could 
have existed, on a people who still retained something of their 
Teutonic severity of manners, and required therefore something 
more imposing — a sterner and more manifest self-denial — ^to 
keep up their religious veneration. The detachment of the 
clergy from all earthly ties left them at once more unremittingly 
devoted to their unsettled life as missionaries, more ready to en- 
counter the perils of this wild age ; while (at the same time) the 
rude minds of the people were more struck by their unusual 
habits, by the strength of character shown in their labours, their 
mortifications, their £eistings, and perpetual religious services. 
All these being, in a certain sense, monks, the bishop and his 
clergy coenobites, or if they lived separate only less secluded and 
less stationary than other ascetics, wherever Christianity spread, 
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in •a.i.iv«4w-^vH iUi|^um*iQUiMiUuioiM^^iiilil a Qontttic Zander, 
^^•■s, liK'^H'^J^^^'-l^i^^A^'^^'^^^'^^^^ vi^imd to aoftcm die 
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..> ,v^ i tv^ v«Ui^ jl t i w iiithiei beautiful by nabai^br Ae 
'v ^ ■'v:»H v\v^ u o^e^^^q^ of the romantic woody vdiBrAe 

'\ '\ V ^sK, ^"^xf^^i^ hill ; or in such as became Ihrmulif ii l 

' \ N v^ v*Vs vai« ^A<i culture of the monks, — tfhe l iijiiiini' 

^*N .«vg«v<^i^'% tiMpbmting of trees, the home circle of CKdcB 

v^vK^^i. ^^lich employed or delighted the br olhcf kwi d. 

^ is>»^ .<M(jidKshments graduaVy acquired a certain sancd^ : if 

^ V\>)eA ^te otl'^ lands to the ravages of war, no doobl at 

*«xx<<^ v%t ftt^ <^ some tutelary saint, or the influence of some 
vv ^^^'Ui, arrested the march of the spoiler. If the growth of 
<i.V English monasteries was of necessity gradual, the culture 
vivNAiid them but of slow development (agricultural labour does 
^vK :««em to have become a rule of monastic disciplineX it was 
Hvkt from the want of plentiful endowments, or of ardent votaries. 
ViiAnts of land and of moveables were poured with lavish munifi- 
VV4UH9 on these foundations ; sometimes tracts of land, iax larger 
|h4u they could cultivate, and which were thus condemned to 
:%ivi ility. The Scottish monks are honourably distinguished as 
Impressing, rather than encouraging this prodigadity. The Roman 
V lcrgy» if less scrupulous, might receive these tributes not merely 
«« offerings of religious zeal to God, but under a conviction that 
thry were employed for the improvement as well as the spiritual 
welfare of the people. Nor was it only the sacred mysterious 
office of ministering at the altar of the new God, it was the 
AViitore seclusion of the monks, which seized on the religious 
fifrrctions of the Anglo-Saxon convert When Christianity first 
iMokc upon their rude but earnest minds, it was embraced witii 
(ho utmost fervour, and under its severest forms. Men were 
prtK^r to cscApe the awful punishments, and to secure the won- 
ilerAil promises of the new religion, by some strong effort, which 
wtMiUl wrench them altogether from their former life. As the 
lt«n(ler uplrtt of the Gospel found its way into softer hearts, it 
\\\ik\\^ (hem Uv\the the fierce and rudely warlike occupations of 
ihtir r\>reftikihtrt« To the one class the monastery offered its 
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rigid course of ceremonial duty and its ruthless austerities, to the 
other its repose. Nobles left their halls, queens their palaces, 
kings their thrones, to win everlasting life by the abandonment 
of the pomp and the duties of their secular state, and,b> becom- 
ing churchmen or monks, still to exercise rule, or to atone for 
years of blind and sinful heathenism. 

History of Latin Christianity. 

p. 339, L 15. Habits. ExndnUljf in tJu proper unse qf"dnst" not " cusiinns" 
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THE LAKE OF COMO. 

SINCE I last wrote to you we have been to Coma, looldng for 
a house. This lake exceeds tmj thing I ever beheld in 
beauty, with the exception of the arbutus islands of Killamey. 
It is long and narrow, and has the appearance of a mighty river 
winding among the mountains and the forests. We sailed from 
the town of Como to a tract of country called the Tremeana, and 
saw the various aspects presented by that part of the late. The 
mountains between Como and that village, or rather duster 
of villages, are covered on high with chesnut forests (the eating 
chesttuts, on which the inhabitants of the country subsist in titne 
of scarcity), which somedmei descend to the very verge of the 
lake, overhanging it with their hoary branches. But usually the 
immediate border of this shore is composed of laurel-trees, and 
bay, and myrtle, and wild fig-trees, and olives, which grow in the 
crevices of the rocks, and overhang the caverns, and shadow the 
deep glens, which are filled with the flashing light of ^e water- 
falls. Other flowering shrubs, which I cannot name, grow there 
also. On high, the towers of village churches are seen white 
among the dark forests. Beyond, on the opposite shor^ which 
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faces the south, the mountains descend less precipitously to the 
lake, and although they are much higher, and some covered with 
perpetual snow, there intervenes between them and the lake 
a range of lower hills, which have glens and rifts opening to 
the other, such as I should fancy the abysses of Ida or Par* 
nassus. Here are plantations of olive, and orange, and lemon- 
trees, which are now so loaded with fruit, that there is more fruit 
than leaves, — and vineyards. This shore of the lake is one con<- 
tinued village, and the Milanese nobility have their villas here. 
The union of culture and the untameable profusion and loveli- 
ness of nature is here so close, that the line where they are 
divided can hardly be discovered. But the finest scenery is that 
of the Villa Pliniana ; so called from a fountain which ebbs and 
flows every three hours, described by the younger Pliny, which 
is in the court-yard. This house, which was once a magnificent 
palace, and is now half in ruins, we are endeavouring to procure. 
It is built upon terraces raised from the bottom of the lake, to« 
gether with its garden, at the foot of a semicircular precipice, 
overshadowed by profound forests of chesnut The scene from 
the colonnade is the most extraordinary, at once, and the most 
lovely that eye ever beheld. On one side is the mountain, and 
immediately over you are clusters of cypress-trees of an astonish- 
ing height, which seem to pierce the sky. Above you, from 
among the clouds, as it were, descends a waterfall of immense 
size, broken by the woody rocks into a thousand channels to the 
lake. On the other side is seen the blue extent of the lake and 
the mountains, speckled with saib and spires. The apartments 
of the Pliniana are immensely large, but ill furnished and 
antique. The terraces, which overlook the lake, and conduct 
under the shade of such immense laurel-trees as deserve the 
epithet of Pythian, are most delightful 

Letters from Italy. 



POETRY. 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once the centre 
and circumference of knowledge ; it is that which comprehends 
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■Bd UMMumiu a t B loifiuB and fafaxnt of all thinga ; it la as the 
odoor and the colour of tho toae to the textuR of the dcmmtB 
iridch oonpooe It, aa the Smn and ■plriirlmir nf iinfailrii tiiaiil| 
to the aeerets of anatomy and co mi ption. What were virtnei 
love, patriotlKii, friendahipy— what were the icena^ of thia bean* 
tUol nnhrana wUdi we iehaUt ; iriiat were oar coiwolatinna on 
dda ride of the gmve— and iriiat ware our atpiiatkna beyoBd i^ 
If poetrjr did not aacead to bring light and fire from dtooe eternal 
f ig i noiiriiew^ort-wingedfcqihyofca kn la t londareootetc 
aoar ? Poetry Is not Uhe leaaonlng, a power to to exerted ac- 
oOfding to the detennination of the will. A man cannot say, " I 
will compose poetry." The greateit poet even cannot My it ; 
Ibr the mind in creation ii ai a &ding coal, which seme invisible 
jnft'r'V, Uke an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory bright- 
ness ; Qus power arises from within, like the colour of a flower 
tdiidk fiules and changes as it is devdoped, and the conscioDS 
portions ctf our nature are nnprophcdc either of its approach or 
Its depaitore; Could this influence be dunble in its original 
parity and farce, It Is impossible to predict the gteatness of tbe 
lesolts ! but wben compoution begins, inspiration is already on 
tlwdfflinT,an^t'>e'«««^gl""'"T'**^*^t*'"g*gr**«"''^"- 
mnnicattd to the worid is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conceptions of tbe poeL I appeal to tbe greatest poets 
of the present day, whether it is not an eiror to assert that the 
finest passages of poetry are produced by labonr and study. The 
t(A and the delay recommended by critics, can be justly inter- 
preted to mean no more than a careful observation of the insjured 
moments, and an artificial connexion of tbe spaces between their 
■nggesiioos, by the intertexture of conventional eipressions ; a 
necessity only imposed by the limitedoess of the poetical faculty 
itself: for Milton cooceived tiie Paradise Lost as a whole before 
be executed it in portions. We have his own authority also for 
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the muse having '' dictated ^ to him the ** unpremeditated song." 
And let thb be an answer to those who would allege the fifty-six 
various readings of the first line of the Orlando Furioso. Compo- 
sitions so produced are to poetry what mosaic is to painting. The 
instinct and intuition of the poetical faculty is still more observ- 
able in the plastic and pictorial arts : a great statue or picture 
grows under the power of the artist as a child in the mother's 
womb ; and the very mind which directs the hands information, 
is incapable of accounting to itself for the origin, the gradations, 
or the media of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent visita- 
tions of thought and feeling, sometimes associated with place or 
person, sometimes r^arding our own mind alone, and always 
arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but elevating and 
delightful beyond all expression : so that even in the desire and 
the regret they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, participating 
as it does in die nature of its object It is as it were the inter- 
penetration of a diviner nature through our own ; but its foot- 
steps are like those of a wind over the sea, which the morning 
calm erases, and whose traces remain only, as on the wrinkled 
sand which paves it These and corresponding conditions of 
being are experienced principally by those of the most delicate 
sensibility and the most enlarged imagination ; and the state of 
mind produced by them is at war with every base desire. The 
enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friendship, b essen- 
tially linked with such emotions; and whibt they last, self 
appears as what it is, an atom to a universe. Poets are not 
only subject to these experiences as spirits of the most refined 
organization, but they can colour all that they combine with the 
evanescent hues of this setherial world ; a word, a trait in the 
representation of a scene or a passion, will touch the enchante4 
chord, and reanimate, in those who have ever experienced these 
emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the buried image of the past 
Poetry thus makes inmiortal all that is best and most beautiful 
in the world ; it arrests the vanishing apparitions which haunt 
the interlunations of life, and veiling them, or in language or in 
form, sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of 
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kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide — abide, be- 
cause there is no portal of expression from the caverns of the 
spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it exalts the beauty of 
that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is 
most deformed ; it marries exultation and horror, g^rief and 
pleasure, eternity and change ; it subdues to union, under its 
light yoke, all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it 
touches, and every form moving within the radiance of its pre- 
sence is changed by wondrous sympathy to an incarnation of 
the spirit which it breathes : its secret alchemy turns to potable 
gold the poisonous waters which flow from death through life ; 
it strips the \'eil of £uniliarity from the world, and lays bare the 
n^ked and sleeping beauty, iHiich is the spirit of its forms. 

A Defence of Poetry. 
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Edward Irving was horn in ij^, preached chie^y in 
London as a PrtsbyUrian ministor, was deposed /&r 
heresy^ and died at Glasgow of consumption in 
1834. Irvinf^s sermons were for a time on* of the 
wonders of London ; when read they perhaps hardly 
sustain their reputation, yet they are netcvaortky 
among the comparatively few really remarkable 
examples of recent English homiUtics, 



TRUE COURAGE, 

THERE be those who confound the foresight of death with a 
fearfulness of death, and talk of meeting death like brave 
men ; and there be institutions in human society which seem 
made on purpose to hinder the thoughts of death from coming 
timeously before the deliberation of the mind. And they who 
die in war, be they ever so dissipated, abandoned^ and wretched, 
have oft a halo of everlasting glory arrayed by poetry and music 
around their heads ; and the forlorn hope of any enterprise 
goeth to their terrible post amidst the applauding shouts of all 
their comrades. And ^ to die game '* is a brutal form of speech 
which they are now proud to apply to men. And our prize-fights, 
where they go plunging upon the edge of eternity, and often 
plunge through, are applauded by tens of thousands, just in 
proportion as the bull-dog quality of the human creature carries 
it over every other. And to run hair-breadth escapes, to graze 
the grass that skirts the grave, and escape the yawning pit, the 
impious, the daring wretches call cheating the devil ; and the 
watchword of your dissolute, debauched people is, " a short life, 
and a merry one." All which tribes of reckless, godless people 
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* - * " "'. . J*fcA And thus the devil hath 

^^ .fcr liom which he lordeth it over 

. ;iiuxg them over to himself, playing 

..tii- darkness all their life long, till in 

^ ..I Jie dark, and plunge into his yawning 

.. .!> Loese flush and flashy spirits with their 

« 'toiy a little with them at their own game. 

..^ ajout their exploits at fighting, drinking, and 

^ 1 can tell them of those who fought with 

.. ^> , ^ca of maidens, who durst enter as coolly as a 

^ « ;uo the ring to take their chance with infuriated 

aw\« . «iaa I can tell them of those who drank the 

. ^^ .i» s:hcert'uUy as they do the juice of the grape, and 

V. . M :eJ tire and played with the bickering flames as 

.x,k uo with love's dimples or woman's amorous tresses. 

\.« vio they talk of war ? Have the\' forgot Cromwell's 

\...vi, who made their chi\*alry to skip? or the Scots 

^.^'^.oius who seven times^ w^ith their Christian chief, re- 

^^. k^ thanks of Mdr;K>rough. that tErst of English captains ? 

-....^a^us ot' the North, whose camp sung psalms in e\'ery 

,. , U i& not so lon^. that :hey should forget Nelson's Metho- 

j.x, hIk» wcie the most :rusced of that hero's crew. Poor men, 

.>w> i^uow uothiK^. who do not know out of their countrj-'s 

u^^vuv. %kho it was that set a: naught ±e wilfulness of Henry 

\ li I. .ukI iN> shAii.> r.i^e of the virgin Queen against liberty, 

^ul 'k^v the Nac«L cruelty of her popish sister ; and presented 

Ltw tKrSiSivm o« ii<:^;'^ .1:^1 :^e bill of rights, and the claim of 

uj;hix W.ix '.t c^'.^.l-■^ ^ *fcas i: bli^d braver^*? No, these 

iv\«'iKl ! r.o <im'.:'c.^ "tM^ J.o :"or a pitched ticIJL or a fenced 

liti.i; . Sol ^^C5» ■: vO.JV'^ io J<f-i:h or *:*rcr.v. death or virtue, 

ilv«utik v»i Ai»^»v»i»> thv> v*j.\ cuo^iocs ^e-r^erilly bow their necks 
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under hardships or turn their backs for a bait of honour, or a 
mess of solid and substantial meat This chivalry and brutal 
bravery can fight if you feed them well and bribe them well, or 
set them well on edge ; but in the midst of hunger and naked- 
ness, and want and persecution, in the day of a country's direst 
need, they are cowardly, treacherous and of no avaiL 

Of Judgment to Come, 



P* 347f !• 5* They. Hen and ebfo^ere in iht ^tuMoge Iming is^ after the 
faskiom 0/ sevenieetttk century writers^ rather loaee in kit prvnomnt. 

P. 348, 1. 6. Battle-brunt Tkere is authority if not reason for this use 0/ 
** brunt " {tnetting with, or endurana qf\ though it is now quite obsolete. 



t^rAX GIBSON LOCK HART. 

John Gihson Lockhart was h&m at Cambutiutlkan im 
Z793, ttftu educated at Oxford^ married Scetfs 
daughter^ was in 1826 appointed editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, and died in 1854. Loehkarfs Life of hit 
father-in-law is one of the most perfect examples ^ 
good taste and good workmanship in biography, 
while all his abundant miscellaneous work is full of 
thought f Judgment, scholarship, andstyle. 



CHARACTER OF HOOK. 

HIS defects are great ; but Theodore Hook is, we appre- 
hend, the only male novelist of this time, except Mr. 
(>wkens, who has drawn portraits of contemporary English 
society destined for permanent existence. A selection from his 
^00 numerous volumes will go down with Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Austen. His best works are not to be compared with 
theirs, either for skilful compactness of fable or general elegance 
of finish. His pace was too fast for that. But he is never to be 
confounded for a moment either with their clumsier and weaker 
followers, or with the still more tedious imitators of their only 
modem superior. He understood London thoroughly, with all 
the tributary provinces within reach either of St Peter's bell or 
St. Paul's. The man of that world was known to him intus et 
in cute^ and its woman also, or at least not a few of the most in- 
teresting, amusing, and absurd varieties of its womankind. 
Strong, terrible, sinful, and fatal passions were not beyond his 
sphere — ^witness especially " Cousin William " ; but his serious 
power is more usually revealed in brief pauses of commentary 
on the tragic results of trivial machinery. He is to the upper 
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and middle life of that region, what Dickens alone is to its low 
life — a true authentic expositor ; but in manner he is entirely 
original, and can be likened to no one. In the exuberance of 
exulting glee with which he elaborates detached scenes of pre- 
tension, affectation, the monomanias of idiosyncrasy, he has 
had no parallel since Smollett and Foote ; and he perhaps 
leaves even them behind him in the magical felicity of phrase 
with which he brings out the ludicrous picturesque. Like all 
other first-rate humourists, he betrays everywhere the substratum 
of solid sagacity ; and hke them all, except Swift, he is geniaL 
He comprehends human nature, and no one makes better sport 
with it ; but it is never doubtful that he loved his kind, and con- 
templated the follies of others with a consciousness of his own 
frailty. That with such an education, and such an external 
course of life, he should have left so little to be complained of in 
the morality of his fictitious narratives, seemed to us one of the 
least intelligible things in the history of literature, until these 
careless diaries — for we never saw any that could be less sup- 
posed to have been written with any view to inspection — with- 
drew in part the veil under which the natural shyness of genius 
and the jealousy of conscience had concealed very much of the 
man from many who thought they understood him. 

We have already expressed our opinion, however, that Theo- 
dore Hook's ability in conversation was above what he ever ex- 
emplified in hb writings. We have seen him in company with 
very many of the most eminent men of his time ; and we never, 
until he was near his end, carried home with us the impression 
that he had been surpassed. He was as entirely, as any parent 
of bon-mots that we have known, above the suspicion of having 
premeditated his point ; and he excelled in a greater variety of 
ways than any of them. No definition either of wit or humour 
could have been framed that must not have included him ; and 
he often conveyed what was at once felt to be the truest wit in 
forms, as we believe, entirely new. He could run riot in conun- 
drums — but what seemed at first mere jingle, was often per- 
ceived, a moment after, to contain some allusion or insinuation 
that elevated the vehicle. Memory and knack may suffice to 
furnish out an amusing narrator ; but the teller of good stories 
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seldom amuses long if he cannot also say good things, 
shone equally in both. In fact he could not tell any stotyia 
out making it his own by Che ever-vaiying, inexhaustible tQ«Wk 
lion of the details and the aspects, and above all, by the tMI 
that never failed to connect it with the persons, the incident^ 
the topics of the evening. Nothing was with him a patch — aH 
was made to assert somehow its coherence with what had f 
before, or was passing. His play of feature, the compass aad 
music of his voice, his large and brilliant eye, capable of every 
expression from the gravest to the most grotesquely comical, ilM 
quiet aptness of every attitude and gesture, his power of mimi- 
cry, unrivalled but by Mathews— when to all this we add the 
constant effect of his innate, imperturbable good humour — the 
utter absence of spleen — and ever and anon some flash of strong 
sterling sense, bursting through such an atmosphere of fun and 
drollery — we still feel how inadequately we attempt to describe 
the indescribable. The charm was that it was all Nature, spon- 
taneous as water from the rock. No wonder that he should have 
been courted as he was : but the most honourable part is, that 
he was lar from assentation. There was sad weakness in allow- 
ing himself to be hunted out for the amusement of others, at 
such a heavy sacrifice of time and health and ultimate peace o( 
mind : but once in society, of whatever class, he showed no 
shabby weakness of any sart. He bad undoubtedly a degree of 
respect for mere rank and worldly splendour, which savoured of 
his humble origin and early associations ; but his ahsilDence 
from all the arts of meanness was the more remarkable and 
creditable, for being shown in the midst of a superstition that 
otherwise brought much damage to him. Well says The Rum- 
hUr—" It Is dangerous for mean minds to venture themselves 
within the sphere of greatness. Few can be assiduous without 
servility, and none can be servile without corruption." He wtw 
never servile. Those who did not know with what pertinacity 
he was sought, might speak of him as a tuft-hunter— but ndther 
ignorance nor en\-y e*'er presumed to cLiss him with toad-eaters. 
We have not endeavoured to conceal or even palliate his 
errors. To do so, even is the slightest biographical sketch, 
seems to us most cuIpqUJ^Bk believe we hai-e by our — bow- 
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ever rapid — retrospect both afforded evidence of good feelings 
and good principles, preserved and cherished where they had 
been commonly supposed to be obliterated, and recalled many 
forgotten circumstances which must be considered as likely to 
operate powerfully and permanently on the development of any 
character, however originally amiable and upright. The example 
of such talents, exerted so much to the delight of others, so little 
to their possessor's profit — of a career so chequered by indiscre- 
tion and so darkly closed at a period so untimely — ought not, at 
all events, to be destitute of instructiveness. May it have its 
effect with those who knew Theodore Hook only afar off. We 
are not afraid that any of his real friends will suspect us of re- 
garding his memory without tenderness, because we have dis- 
charged our duty by telling what we believed to be the truth. 

Life of Theodore Hook, 



P. 350, L 3. Only male novelist WJun this was written Thackeray was not 
known as a ncvelUt^ and in a note to a reprint of it Lockhart specially recorded the 
/act. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 



Thomas CarfyU «mw btm mi Eccltftehmn in 1795, mmd 
d:ed in Lcmdim in 1881. His life, tke ^rty ofhi^ 
grapkers tmd thesimmtbUiig-Htck ^/Ms^ had cki^y 
Utermry evtn^fmlnsss ; his work is co^ians, chmwmc^ 
ttristK, mnd masterful as that tffeio ether EngUA 
writers. Its peculiarities ^ style have hern the 
subject tt/fetbmtic horror and ef disgusting imu- 
tatiemt hut the result efthem is unique. 



OLD DRAGOON DROUET. 

IN this manner, however, has the Day bent downwards. 
Wearied mortals are creeping home from their field labour ; 
the village artisan eats with relish his supper of herbs, or has 
strolled forth to the village street for a sweet mouthful of air and 
human news. Still summer-eventide every where ! The great 
Sun hangs flaming on the utmost Northwest ; for it is his longest 
vlay this year. The hill-tops rejoicing will ere long be at their 
rudJiest, and bhish Good-night The thrush in green dells, on 
Kmg shadowed leafy spray, pours gushing his glad serenade, to 
the babble of brooks grown audibler ; silence is stealing over the 
Earth. Your dusty Mill of Valmy, as all other mills and drud- 
geries, may furl its can>ass« and cease swashing and circling. The 
swenkt grinders in this treadmill of an Earth ha^-e ground out 
another Day ; and lounge there, as «*e say, in village groups ; 
]MO\n&able, or ranked on social stone seats ; their children, mis- 
chievous imps, sporting about their feet. Unnotable hum of 
tweet human gossip rises from this \*illage of Sainte-Menehould, 
as from all other villages. Gossip mostly swce:« unnotable ; for 
the very Dragoons ore French onsl galLuit : nor yet ha& the 
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Paris-and- Verdun diligence, with its leathern bag, rumbled in, 
to terrify the minds of men. 

One figure, nevertheless, we do note at the last door of the 
Village : that figure in loose-fiowing nightgown of Jean Baptiste 
Drouet, Master of the Post here. An acrid, choleric man, rather 
dangerous-looking : still in the prime of life, though he has 
served in his time as a Condd Dragoon. This day, from an early 
hour Drouet got his choler stirred, and has been kept fretting. 
Hussar Goguelat in the morning saw good, by way of thrift, to 
bargain with his own Innkeeper, not with Drouet, regular Maitre 
de PosUy about some gig-horse for the sending back of his gig ; 
which thing Drouet perceiving, came over in red ire, menacing 
the Innkeeper, and would not be appeased. Wholly an unsatis- 
factory day. For Drouet is an acrid Patriot too, was at the 
Paris Feast of Pikes : and what do these Bouilld soldiers mean ? 
Hussars — with their gig, and a vengeance to it ! have hardly 
been thrust out, when Dandoins and his fresh Dragoons arrive 
from Clermont, and strolL For what purpose ? Choleric Drouet 
steps out and steps in, with long-fiowing nightgown ; looking 
abroad with that sharpness of faculty which stirred choler gives 
to man. 

On the other hand, mark Captain Dandoins on the street of 
that same village ; sauntering with a face of indifference, a heart 
eaten of black care ! For no KorfT Berline makes its appearance. 
The great Sun flames broader towards setting : one's heart flut- 
ters on the verge of dread unutterabilities. 

By Heaven ! here is the yellow Bodyguard Courier ; spurring 
fast in the ruddy evening light ! Steady, O Dandoins, stand 
with inscrutable indifferent face ; though the yellow blockhead 
spurs past the Posthouse ; inquires to find it and stirs the Vil- 
lage, all delighted with his fine livery. — Liunbering along with 
its mountain of bandboxes, and Chaise behind, the Korif Berline 
rolls in ; huge Acapulco Ship, with its Cockboat, having got thus 
far. The eyes of the Villagers look enlightened, as such eyes do, 
when a coach transit, which is an event, occurs for them. Stroll- 
ing Dragoons respectfully, so fine are the yellow liveries, bring 
hand to helmet ; and a Lady in gypsy hat responds with a grace 
peculiar to her. Dandoins stands with folded arms, and what 
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look of indifTereDce and disdainful garrison-air a man can, while 
the heart is like leaping out of him. Curled disdainful moustachio ; 
careless glance, — which however surveys the Village-groups, and 
docs not like them. With his eye he bespeaks the yellow Courier, 
Be quick, be quick I Thickheaded YeUow cannot understand 
the eye ; comes up mumbling to ask in words : seen of the 
village 1 

Nor is Post-master Drouet unobservant all this while : but 
steps out and steps in, with his long-flowing nightgown, in the 
level sunlight ; prying into several things. When a nun's 
Acuities, at the right time, are sharpened by choler it may lead 
to much. That Lady in slouched gypsy hat, though sitting back 
in the Carri^e^ does she not resemble some one we have seen, 
some time ; — at the Feast of Pikes, or elsewhere ? And this 
Grosse-Tite in round hat and peruke, which, looking rear-ward, 
pokes itself out from time to time, methinks there are features in 

it ? Quick Sieur Guillaume, Clerk of the Directoire, bring 

me a new Assignat \ Drouet scans the new Assignat ; compares 
the Paper money Picture with the Gross Head in round hat 
there ; by Da.y and Night you might say the one was an 
attempted Engraving of the other. And this march of Troops ; 
this sauntering and whispering, — I see it ! 

Drouet, Post master of this Village, hot Patriot, Old Dragoon 
of Cond^, consider, therefore, what thou wilt do. And fast, for 
behold the new Berline, expeditiously yoked, cracks whipcord, 
and rolls away I — Drouet dare not, on the spur of the instant, 
clutch the bridles in his own two hands ; Dandoins with broad 
sword might hew you otT. Our poor Nationals, not one of them 
here, have three hundred fusils, but then no powder ; besides, 
one is not sure, only morally-certain. Drouet, as an adroit Old 
Dragoon of Cond^, does what is advisablest ; privily bespeaks 
Clerk Guillaume, Old Dragoon of Cond^ he too; privily, while 
Clerk Guillaume is saddling two of the fleetest horses, slips over 
to the Townhall to whisper a word ; then mounts with Clerk 
Guillaume ; and the two bound eastward in pomit to ftt what 
can \je done. 

They bound eastward in shatp trot ) ibeir moral-certainty 
petmeaiing the Villas«^ ftom the Toanlwlt autwards, in busy 

1 riW 
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whispers. Alas I Captain Dandoins orders his Dragoons to 
mount ; but they, complaining of long fisist, demand bread-and- 
dieese first ; — before which brief repast can be eaten, the whole 
Village is permeated ; not whispering now, but blustering, and 
shrieking ! National Volunteers, in hurried muster, shriek for 
gunpowder ; Dragoons halt between Patriotism and Rule of the 
Service, between bread and cheese and fixed bayonets : Dan- 
doins hands secretly his pocket book with its secret despatches 
to the rigorous Quarter Master: the very Ostlers have stable 
forks and flails. The rigorous Quarter Master, half saddled, 
cuts out his way with the sword's edge amid levelled bayonets, 
amid Patriot vociferations, adjurations, flail strokes ; and rides 
frantic ; — ^few or even none following him ; the rest, so sweetly 
constrained, consenting to stay there. 

And thus the new Berline rolls ; and Drouet and Guillaume 
gallop after it, and Dandoins* Troopers or Trooper gallops after 
them ; and Sainte Menehould, with some leagues of the King^s 
Highway, is in explosion ; and your Military thunder-chain h&s 
gone off in a self-destructive manner ; one may fear with the 
frightfullest issues. 

The French Revoiution, A History. 



COLERIDGE. 

The good man, he was now getting old, towards sixty perhaps ; 
and gave you the idea of a life that had been full of sufferings ; a 
life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swimming painfully in seas 
of manifold physical and other bewilderment Brow and head 
were round, and of massive weight, but the face was flabby and 
irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow 
as of inspiration ; confused pain looked mildly from them, as in 
a kind of mild astonishment. The whole figure and air, good 
and amiable otherwise, might be called flabby and irresolute ; 
expressive of weakness under possibility of strength. He hung 
loosely on his limbs, with knees bent, and stooping attitude ; in 
walking he rather shuffled than decisively stept ; and a lady once 
remarked, he never could fix which side of the garden- walk would 
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suit him best, but continuany shifted, in corkscrew fashion, and 
kept trying both. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring and surely much- 
suffering man. His voice, naturally soft and good, bad con- 
tracted itself into a plaintive snuffle and singsong ; be spoke as 
if preaching, — you would have said, preaching earnestly and also 
hopelessly the weightiest things. I still recollect his 'object' 
and ' subject,' terms of continual recurrence in the Kantean pro- 
vince ; and he sung and snuffled them into ^om-m-mject" and 
^'sum-m-mject," with a kind of solemn shake or quaver, as he 
rolled along. No talk, in his century or in any odier, could 
be more siirprising. 

Sterling, who assiduously attended him, with profound rever- 
ence, and was often with him by himself, for a good many monthSy 
gives a record of their first colloquy. Their colloquies were 
numerous, and he had taken note of many, but they are all gone 
to the fire, except this first which Mr. Hare has printed, — un- 
luckily without date. It contains a number of ingenious, true 
and half-true observations, and is of bourse a £EUthful epitome of 
the things said ; but it gives small idea of Coleridge^s way of 
talking; — this one feature is perhaps the most recognisable, 'Our 
interview lasted for three hours, during which he talked two 
hours and three quarters.' Nothing could be more copious than 
his talk ; and furthermore it was always, virtually or Uterally, of 
the nature of a monologue ; suffering no interruption, however 
reverent ; hastily putting aside all foreign additions, annotations, 
or most ingenious desires for elucidation, as well-meant super- 
fluities which wotdd never do. Besides, it was talk not flowing 
anywhither like a river, but spreading everywhither in inextri- 
cable currents and regurgitations hke a lake or sea ; terribly defi- 
cient in definite goal or aim, nay often in logical intelligibility ; 
what you were to believe or do, on any earthly or heavenly thing, 
obstinately refusing to appear from it So that, most times, you 
felt logically lost ; swamped near to drowning in this tide of 
ingenious vocables, spreading out boundless as if to submerge 
the world. 

To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether you 
consent or not, can in the long-run be exhilarating to no creature, 
how eloquent soever the flood of utterance that is descending. 
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But if it be withal a confused unintelligible flood of utterance, 
threatening to submerge all known landmarks of thought, and 
drown the world and you ! — I have heard Coleridge talk, with 
eager musical energy, two stricken hours, his face radiant and 
moist, and communicate no meaning whatsoever to any in- 
dividual of his hearers,— certain of whom, I for one, still kept 
eagerly listening in hope ; the most had long before given up, 
and formed, if the room were large enough, secondary hunmiing 
groups of their own. He began anywhere : you put some question 
to him, made some suggestive observation : instead of answer- 
ing this, or decidedly setting out towards answer of it, he would 
accumulate formidable apparatus, logical swim-bladders, tran- 
scendental life-preservers and other precautionary and vehicula- 
tory gear, for setting out ; perhaps did at kist get under way, — 
bat was swiftly solicited, turned aside by the glance of some 
radiant new g^ame on this hand or that, into new courses ; and 
ever into new ; and before long into all the Universe, where it 
was uncertain what game you would catch, or whether any. 

His talk, alas, was distinguished, like himself, by irresolution: 
it disliked to be troubled with conditions, abstinences, definite 
Inlfilments ; — loved to wander at its own sweet will, and make 
Its auditor and his claims and humble wishes a mere passive 
backet for itself ! He had knowledge about many things and 
topics, much curious reading ; but generally all topics led him, 
after a pass or two, into the high seas of theosophic philosophy, 
the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism, with its ' sum- 
m-mjects ' and ' om-m-mjects.' Sad enough ; for with such in- 
dolent impatience of the claims and ignorances of others, he had 
not the least talent for explaining this or anything unknown to 
them ; and you swam and fluttered in the mistiest wide unin- 
telligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather profitless un- 
comfortable manner. 

' Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze ; but they 
were few, and soon swallowed in the general element again. 
Balmy sunny islets, islets of the blest and the intelligible :— on 
which occasions those secondary humming groups would all 
cease hunmiing, and hang breathless upon the eloquent words ; 
till once your islet got wrapt in the mist again, and they could 
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L\y STATCES. 



\ K the wcrUl w«re not properly i0urz«&:« diis qnestBoa * Who 
^hali thiv^ ^ ScjL^ue ? * would be one of the greuest and most 
M>l«uuk tor iL NVho is co have a Sutoe? means^ Whom shall 
%c wvasecraceazKi $ecaipart3s one of our sacred znea? Sacred; 
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^AHCh iu uidtK NVhom do yoa wish us to resemble ? Him you 
»vt ^Hk A bi^h column* that alL mcn« looking on it, may be con* 
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tinually apprised of the duty you expect from them. What man 
to set there, and what man to refuse forevermore the leave to be 
set there : this, if a country were not anarchic as we say, — rule- 
less, given up to the rule of Chaos, in the primordial fibres of its 
being, — would be a great question for a country ! 

And to the parties themselves, lightly as they set about it, 
the question is rather great Whom shall I honour, whom shall 
I refuse to honour ? If a man have any precious thing in him 
at all, certainly the most precious of all the gifts he can offer is 
his approbation, hisr reverence to another man. This is his very 
soul, this fealty which he swears to another: his personality 
itself with whatever it has of eternal and divine, he bends here 
in reverence before another. Not lightly will a man give this, 
— ^if he is still a man. If he is no longer a man, but a greedy 
blind two-footed animal, ' without soul, except what saves him 
the expense of salt and keeps his body with its appetites from 
putrefying/ — ^alas, if he is nothing now but a human money-bag 
and meat trough, it is different ! In that case his ' reverence' 
is worth so many pounds sterling ; and these, like a gentleman, 
he will give willingly. Hence the British Statues, such a populace 
of them as we see. British Statues, and some other more im- 
pCMtant things I Alas, of how many unveracities, of what a 
world of (Vreverence, of sordid debasement, and death in ' tres- 
passes and sins,' is this light unveracious bestowal of one's 
approbation the fatal outcome ! Fatal in its origin ; in its 
developments and thousandfold results so fatal. It b the poison 
of the universal Upas-tree, under which all human interests, in 
these bad ages, lie writhing as if in the last struggle of death. 
Street-barricades rise iac that reason, and counterfeit kings have 
to shave off their whiskers, and fly like coiners ; and it is a world 
gone mad in misery, by bestowing its approbation wrong ! 

Give every man the meed of honour he has merited, you have 
Ihe ideal world of poets ; a hierarchy of beneficences, your 
noblest man at the summit of affidrs, and in every place the due 
gradation of the fittest for that place : a maximum of wisdom 
works and administers, followed, as is inevitable, by a maximum 
of success. It is a world such as the idle poets dream of, — such 
as the active poets, the heroic and the true of men, are inces- 
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I. o ^ive oar approval angjtt, — alas to do every one of as mhsA 
s,%> :u Vn^ that the hono ui abie man ei aj iw h e i ey and he only 
v^^c thxiOQr, that the able man e v e iywh ere be put into the place 
stiiich is nt for him, whi^ is his bf eternal right : is not this the 
^iii of all social morality for erery dtixen of this world r This 
v^K duty perfectly done, what more amid the world hare dorse 
tor it ? The world in all departments and aspects of it were a 
perfect world; everywhere administered by the best wisdom 
discernible in it, everywhere enjoying the exact maximmn of 
success and felicity possibSe for it. Imperfectly, and not per- 
ttvtly done, we know this doty most always be. Not done at 
.lU ; no longer remembered as a thing whidi God and Natnre 
aad the Eternal Voices do reqaire to be done^ — alas, we see 
too vrell what kind of a world that nidmatdy makes for as ! A 
world no longer habitable for qniet persons ; a world whidi in 
these sad days is bursting into street-barricades, and pretty 
rapidly turning out its ' Honoured Men,' as intrusive dogs are 
turned out, with a kettle tied to their tail To Kings, Kaisers, 
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Spiritual Papas and Holy Fathers, there is universal " Apage / 
Depart thou, go thou to the — Father of thee ! " in a huge world- 
voice of mob-musketry and sooty execration, uglier than any 
ever heard before. 

Hudsofis Statue. Latter Day Pamphlets, 



p. 354, I. 13. Swenkt. CarfyU was doubtless thinking of MiltotCs ** swinkt 
fudger** The word^ so more properh tpelt^ means ** kant-worked.^ 1 do not know 
any authority Jor the e. 
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THE REUEF OF LONDONDERRY. 



• evenii^ aennon in the catbednl was over ; and Uie heut- 
broken congregation had separated ; when the tentinela on Um 
lower nw the sails of three vesseU coming up the Fo^& Soon 
there was a stir in die iriih camp. The besi^ers were on the 
alert for miles along both shores. The ships were in otr e at e 
peril : for the river was low; and the onljr navigable '•^'■tm^ 
tan very near to the left bank, where the headquarters of the 
enemy had. been fixed, and where the batteries were most nomc- 
rous. Leake perfonned his duty with a skill and spirit vrarthy 
of his noble profesnon, exposed his frigate to cover the mer- 
chantmen, and used his guns with great efliect. At length the 
little squadron came to the place of peiiL Then the Monntjoy 
took the lead, and went right at the boom. The huge barricade 
cracked and gave way : but the shock was such that the Mount- 
joy rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A ydl of triumph loie 
from the banks : the Irish rushed to their boats, and were pre- 
paring to board ; but the Dartmouth poured on them a well- 
direaed broadside, whidi threw than into disorder. Just then 
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the Phoenix dashed at the breach which the Mountjoy had 
made, and was in a moment within the fence. Meantime the 
tide was rising £^t The Mountjoy began to move, and soon 
passed safe through the broken stakes and floating spars. But 
her brave master was no more. A shot from one of the batteries 
had struck him ; and he died by the most enviable of all deaths, 
in sight of the city which was his birthplace, which was his 
home, and which had just been saved by his courage and self- 
devotion from the most frightful form of destruction. The night 
bad closed in before the conflict at the boom began : but the 
flash of the guns was seen, and the noise heard, by the lean and 
ghastly multitude which covered the walls of the city. When 
the Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout of triumph rose 
from the Irish on both sides of the river, the hearts of the 
besieged died within them. One who endured the unutterable 
anguish of that moment has told us that they looked fearfully 
livid in each other's eyes. Even after the barricade had been 
passed, there was a terrible half hour of suspense. It was ten 
o'clock before the ships arrived at the quay. The whole popu- 
lation was there to welcome them. A screen made of casks 
filled with earth was hastily thrown up to protect the landing 
place from the batteries on the other side of the river ; and then 
the work of unloading began. First were rolled on shor« 
barrels containing six thousand bushels of meaL Then came 
great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, 
sacks of pease and biscuit, ankers of brandy. Not many hours 
before, half a pound of tallow and three quarters of a pound of 
salted hide had been weighed out with niggardly care to every 
fighting man. The ration which each now received was three 
pounds of flour, two pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. It is 
easy to imagine with what tears grace was said over the suppers 
of that evening. There was little sleep on either side of the 
wall. The bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit of the 
xamparts. The Irish guns continued to roar all night ; and all 
night the bells of the rescued city made answer to the Irish guns 
with a peal of joyous defiance. Through the three following 
days the batteries of the enemy continued to play. But, on the 
third night, flames were seen arising from the camp ; and, when 



uw K^hi sK .Vi^u>£ iawiKU*. ;x lioe «}£ smTkmg rains marked the 
>^;c .u^^y sA;s.upi«sa >y -s^ '3ucs>at chif oeaegiers ; and the dtizens 
>*i.k a* ju UK .uu^ v;M4Uiutt v>r inkt» ami aaarfards rrfngating up 

c>u .AAv^iiu .UaS.^4i«i*& i^e^e, JM sniiiL Tiwmiirnhie m die anoals 
Ok .tK >iitu»a is«ea»^ \\ jdii lasosiL x imiuhni and fiTe days. 
iiH; .,4Mii^a ua Xi<ik rgtiniTBtt tmna iBiuitt: aevea thousand 

^uCv.ia>iw; IMU .U iOOUL XSOSt. -TllffffWIlfl Ulilf: IflSB of thc be- 

•NC^c*^ ..«ui«M^ >a jnacaeLvr ascenaaaed. Wjjftsr twiiiiiated it at 
Cft^kik '.iiwiiA'^Aku 3H& Ii Bs ocftajs son tAe despalcbes of 
.Vv.Akk.v .iU& ifhs ccsj^Biients which idBnoed linniL ths blockade 
Iwu x«ui 3U much thinned that manf of dDen wtne not more 
uu^i :ho Ixusdrcd ftf<m^ Of thiity-szz FiaK& puu iB S who 
iuu. superintended the cannonading, thini'-oBe hod been kiDed 
vic iisabied. 'Il»e meant both of attack and of defieBce had 
unucmbtcdly been fucb a« wotdd have mored the great w ai riots 
(i< uie ConUArnt to laughter ; and this is the xfTf csrenmstanoe 
whica i;tvc« io peculiar an interest to the history of the contest 
U was a con testy not between engineers, but between nati<xis ; 
and the victory remained w.th the nation which, though inferior 
in number, was superior in civilization, in capacity for self- 
government, and in stubbornness of resolution. 

History of England. 



WARREN HASTINGS. 

With all his faults,— and they were neither few nor small,— 
only one cemetery was worthy to contain his remains. In that 
temple of silence and reconciliation where the enmities of twenty 
generations lie buried, in the Great Abbey which has during 
many ages afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds 
and bodies have been shattered by the contentions of the Great 
Hall, thc dust of the illustrious accused should have mingled 
with the dust of the illustrious accusers. This was not to be. 
Yet the place of interment was not ill chosen. Behind the 
chancel of the parish church of Daylesford, in earth which 
already held the bones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, 
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was laid the coffin of the greatest man who has ever borne that 
ancient and widely extended name. On that very spot probably, 
four-score years before, the little Warren, meanly clad and 
scantily fed, had played with the children of ploughmen. Even 
then his young mind had revolved plans which might be called 
romantic Yet, however romantic, it is not likely that they had 
been so strange as the truth. Not only had the poor orphan 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of his line. Not only had he re- 
purchased the old lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had 
preserved and extended an empire. He had founded a polity. 
He had administered government and war with more than the 
capacity of Richelieu. He had patronised learning with the r 

judicious liberality of Cosmo. He had been attacked by the 
most formidable combination of enemies that ever sought the 
destruction of a single victim; and over that combination, 
after a struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at 
length gone down to his grave in the fulness of age, in peace, 
after so many troubles, in honour, after so much obloquy. )0».v^ 

Those who look on his character without favour or male- 
volence will pronounce that, in the two great elements of all 
social virtue, in respect for the rights of others, and in sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, he was deficient. His principles 
were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. But while 
we cannot with truth describe him either as a righteous or as 
a merciful ruler, we cannot regard without admiration the 
amplitude and fertility of his intellect, his rare talents for com- 
mand, for administration, and for controversy, his dauntless 
courage, his honourable poverty, his fervent zeal for tlie interests 
of the state, his noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of 
fortune, and never disturbed by either. 

Essays, 
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